C See us 


As far as we know Columbus was not a traffic engineer nor did the Insti- 
tute of Trafic Engineers, on its own, hold the 17th annual convention at 
Columbus, Ohio, because Christopher Columbus discovered America. It is 
significant, however, that I. T. E. discovered it could “stand on its own feet” 


at Columbus, a city named for the man who discovered America. 


Yes, this Annual Meeting marks another important milestone in the 
growth of I. T. E. and the profession of Traffic Engineering. Nearly two 
hundred members and guests from all parts of the United States, including 
Honolulu and from Canada; the splendid attendance at the sessions; and the 
high technical calibre of the papers presented, demonstrated the fact that the 
Institute of Trafic Engineers has become a self-sustaining organization and 
a potent influence in the transportation field so vital to our economic and 
social life. 

As the discovery of America by Columbus was only the beginning of a 
great and strong new world, so is the discovery by I. T. E. of its new force- 
fulness just a beginning of new and better things to come. 

Plans now well underway bring us renewed hope for obtaining the services 
of an Executive Secretary who can devote his entire time and energy to 
expanding the activities of the Institute of Traffic Engineers and increasing 


the prestige and value of traffic engineering. 


All of us are grateful to Harry Neal and those who cooperated with him 


in showing us such a “swell” time in Columbus. 


Vice-President 1. T. E. 





What Per Cent of Tustitute Members 


are Kegistered Professional 


Eugineers 7 


by Haro_p F. HAMMOND and TayLor Lewis 


A recently conducted survey of the 
membership of the Institute revealed 
that an even majority of the members 
(51%) (see Figure 2) are licensed to 
practice as Professional Engineers in 
twenty-seven states and Hawaii. An 
even more significant fact is that 
sixty-six per cent of those members 
actively engaged in Trafhc Engineer- 
ing are already registered or are in the 
process of registering (see Figure 4). 


Boards Accept T.E. Experience 


Trafic Engineers are fully aware 
that state boards of registration are 
becoming more active since the close 
of the war, and that they are tighten- 
ing up on laws affecting registering 
professional engineers. The general 
registration practices seem to require 
four years of self-development through 
approved experience. It is of interest 
to all traffic engineers to note, how- 
ever, that traffic engineering experience 
has been accepted by State Registra- 
tion Boards in about two out of three 
of the reported cases in this survey 
(see Figure 9). 

Labor Unions 

Labor unions have been increasingly 
active in forming collective bargain- 
ing groups in which engineers doing 
work on the professional level have 
been included along with persons doing 
sub-professional, skilled and _  semi- 
skilled labor. These heterogeneous 


groups are not primarily concerned 
with the interest of professional engi- 
neers because they are only a very small 
minority in the group. To be excluded 
from such bargaining groups, the 
professional engineer must prove that 
his interests are non-compatible with 
those of the sub-professional groups. 
Registration may properly justify the 
freedom of action necessary for engi- 
neers to perform their functions which 
involve direct dealing with employers. 
For this and other reasons, traffic 
engineers find that registration is some- 
times necessary to hold positions. 38% 
reported registration necessary to hold 
position (see Figure 5). More and more 
emphasis is likely to be placed on this 
qualification in traffic engineering posi- 
tions in the future. 

The survey was designed to bring 
out the status of the profession of 
Trafic Enginzering as recognized by 
state boards of registration. The 
answers to these questions are of vital 
concern to all traffic engineers as mem- 
bers of a branch of engineering which 
is new and only comparatively recent 
in recognition. The individual efforts 
of the membership in securing regis- 
tration, not only as professional engi- 
neers but using trafic engineering 
experience as qualifying experience, 
marks the acceptance of this branch 
of engineering as professional (see 
Figure 8). 


Harold Hammond (Mem. I.T.E.) is immediate past president of the Institute and chairman 
of the Policy Committee. Taylor Lewis (Mem. I.T.E.) is a member of the instructional staff 


at the Yale University Bureau of Highway Traffic. 
the Policy Committee, Institute of Trafic Engineers. 
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RESULTS OF INQUIRY INTO REGISTRATION STATUS 
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The principal topics covered in the 
study were: 

(1) Are you a registered profes- 
sional engineer? 

(2) In what state or states are you 
registered? 

(3) In what branch of engineering 
are you registered? 

(4) Did you register under the 
“grandfather clause” of a state? 

(5) Did you register before becom- 
ing a traffic engineer? 

(6) Was your experience in traffic 
engineering accepted as “engineering 
experience” in your registration, and 
if so, the approximate number of years 
of such experience claimed? 


Majority of T.E.’s Are Registered 


Seventy-four per cent or 235 of the 
members completed and returned the 
questionnaire. Of the number return- 
ing the questionnaire, 51 per cent re- 
ported that they were registered as 
professional engineers in one or more 
states. Another 10 per cent stated they 
had applied for registration or were 
going to apply soon. The remaining 39 
per cent stated they were not regis- 
tered in any state and gave no indica- 
tion that they planned to seek regis- 
tration (see Figures 1 and 2). 


Two Groups Vary in Results 


So that the information would be of 
further help to the Institute members, 
the replies were divided into two 
groups. The first group is called “Class 
A”, and is composed of members 
engaged in the regular practice of 
trafic engineering, whether it be in 
government or private industry. Sixty- 
six per cent or 155 members of the 
total replying to the questionnaire 
were found to be in “Class A.” The 
second group is called ‘Class B,” and 
consists of members engaged in related 
fields of endeavor. Thirty-four per 
cent or 80 of the members replying 
were in this class (see Figure 3). 
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Fifty-four per cent of the “Class 
A” members reported they were regis- 
tered, and 12 per cent stated they had 
applied or intended to apply soon. 
The remaining 34 per cent reported 
they were not registered, and gave no 
indication of applying for registration 
(sec Figure 4). 

Forty-five per cent of the ‘‘Class B” 
inembers reported they were registered. 
Five per cent stated they had applied 
or intended to apply, and the remain- 
ing 50 per cent stated they were not 
registered. 


Detailed Analysis of Class *‘A’”’ 


Inasmuch as the questionnaire was 
aimed primarily at those members 
actively engaged in trafic engineering 
(“Class A’’), a detailed examination 
was made of the replies received from 
the 54 per cent in this class that re- 
ported they were registered profes- 
sional engineers. The highlights of this 
examination are given in the following 
summaries: 


(1) In what branch of engineering 
are you registered? (See Figure 6) 


As professional engineer 24% 
As civil engineer 64% 
As trafhe engineer 3.5% 
As electrical engineer 3.5% 
As architectural engineer 1.5% 
Not stated 3.59 

(2) Did you register under the 


“orandfather clause”? (See Figure 7) 


Yes 39% 
No 57% 
Not stated 40% 


(3) Did you register before becom- 
ing a traffic engineer? (See Figure 8) 


Yes 50% 
No 48% 
Not stated 2% 


(4) Was your experience in traffic 
engineering accepted as “Engineering 
experience” in your registration? (See 
Figure 9) 
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4° One of the important problems with consideration and the healthy economic 
5% | which the auto has confronted us is— _ life of central business areas depends 
sy Ff how to accommodate them within our upon suitable and ample parking 
50 L cities while their occupants are out of accommodations fully as much as on 
[% | the cars and about their business. suitable streets. 
: The advantage of fine roads into Vacant Lots Are a Blessing 
- i cities is nullified if there is no place During the past depression, many 
4a ' for the Cars to be parked after they central buildings were torn down to 
74d reach the city. The problem can be lessen the tax load on the properties. 
407 solved if our people will realize the The vacant lots resulting have been 


seriousness of the situation and if they 
are willing to spend the necessary 


a funds required for a solution. Surveys 
0%, will disclose the number of cars desir- 
s% &F ing a suitable place to park and it is 
2%, 4 a simple matter to determine the avail- 


able spaces. 
Any comprehensive master plan of 
city highways must take parking into 
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used for off-street parking and while 
far from ideal, they have proved bless- 
ings in disguise. The value of existing 
parking lots is apparent; in fact, with- 
out them we would be sunk, but they 
could and should be improved. 


My office has, within the past 


month, checked on available parking 
throughout the business area of Hart- 
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ford and has plotted the locations on 
a map. On this map, the red shading 
which indicates the parking lots is very 
prominent and gives the impression 
that much of the business section has 
been given over to parking lots. 

By actual count, there are 105 loca- 
tions, public or private, where cars are 
parked. Except for the relatively few 
garages, all parking is in open lots at 
street grade. No attempt has been 
made to increase the capacity of these 
by providing multiple floor parking. 
Some of the parking lots are located on 
expensive land or at least in sections of 
high values and because of this fact 
it would not appear that the real 
estate was being used to the best 
advantage. 


Multi-Level Garages 


It should be possible, and from the 
standpoint of good business, logical, 
to multiply the capacity and increase 
the income of some of the lots by pro- 
viding structures so that parking 
would be available on several floors in 
addition to that at street level. If a 
steel structure is erected, it could be 
so designed that it might be revamped 
later, if necessary, for some other ser- 
vice without undue sacrifice. If multi- 
ple floor garages are built, the ground 
floor or at least a desirable corner loca- 
tion could be developed within the 
structure for store or other commer- 
cial uses. 

Better parking would add to the 
value of the central area. Today there 
are too many parking lots of insufh- 
cient capacity. If the capacity of some 
of them could be increased, it would 
release others for new commercial 
buildings which would be attracted by 
the improved conditions. People pre- 
fer to do business in the downtown 
district of Hartford, or any city, and 


this popularity and prosperity can be 


enhanced by improving off-street 


parking. 
Underground Lots 

We have all heard about the under- 
ground parking garage in San Fran- 
cisco, and of ones proposed for Detroit 
and Boston but we should not assume 
that these new facilities entirely solve 
the problem in such large cities. For 
instance, the capacity of one is 1700 
cars and of the other only 1000 cars. 
Definitely, they are a great help to a 
limited and local section and a step in 
the right direction, but their capacity 
represents but a small fraction of the 
over-all parking requirements of such 
large cities. This is apparent when you 
consider that we have parking facili- 
ties in the Hartford business area for 
about 9000 cars at any one time and 
that this is at least 4000 short of our 
needs. 

In these particular cases there were 


open areas which could be used for 
underground parking which made the 
undertaking feasible. In the business 
district of Hartford, where relicf is 
most needed, there are no large open- 
parked areas available and, if under- 
should call for the 


ground garages 
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Results of a recent traffic study in Hartford. 
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shoring of existing buildings, the cost 
would be prohibitive. It is less costly 
in Hartford and elsewhere to build 
above the ground level than below. 


Parking Needs Immediate Attention 

The Police Department has done a 
commendable job in regulating trafhec 
but, necessarily, mostly in the nature 
of imposed restrictions. The motorist 
has been told what he cannot do, has 
been restricted in his movements for 
his own good, but very little has been 
done for him to offset the privileges 
which he may feel have been taken 
from him. 

If we must tell a driver that he 
cannot park here or there, then we 
should go further and furnish him 
accommodation, which he can afford, 
to compensate for the necessary re- 
strictions. 


Proposed Parking Plaza 

In a recent report to the City Plan- 
ning Commission, I have laid out in 
full, plans for a parking plaza. 


The contemplated location of the 
plaza is from Market Street easterly to 
Connecticut Boulevard and between 
Talcott Street and Temple Street, or 
an extension of this site to Ferry Street 
if desired. 

The plaza would provide three 
floors, all inclosed and protected from 
the elements as well as exposed park- 
ing facilities on the roof. This struc- 
ture between Talcott and Temple 
Streets would comfortably care for 
2,500 cars at any one time leaving 
every car free to come and go with- 
out moving any other car, or if ex- 
tended south to Ferry Street east of 
Front Street, a total of 3,300 cars 
could be handled at one time. With 
a conservative turnover, up to 10,000 
cars could be taken care of per day. 


In the formulation of the tentative 
drawings of the plaza, it is to be noted 
that the motor entrances and exits are 
so located as to tie in with the city 





trafhe lanes as they approach this area 
from all directions. 


Having brought the public to the 
parking plaza, it then becomes neces- 
sary to provide means of getting them 
to and from any central place of busi- 
ness without requiring walks of an 
appreciable distance. This particular 
accommodation is extremely important 
—perhaps the crux of the whole prop- 
osition — and the popularity of the 
plaza will denend largely upon the 
facilities provided. 


Electric Trains Proposed 


Much thought has been given to the 
means of transferring patrons to and 
from the plaza, and it now appears that 
small light-weight deluxe trains with 
electric battery motors would probably 
be the most logical. The cars would 
be attractive and designed to assure a 
comfortable ride. These electric trains 
would be in more or less continuous 
operation with on-and-off facilities at 
Front Street where bus passengers, as 
well as parking patrons, would be 
taken care of, at Market Street, at the 
east side of Main Street, at the west 
side of Main Street, and at a turn- 
around terminal in the center of the 
block bounded by Main, Church, 
Trumbull and Pratt Streets. 


The lay of the land from Main 
Street easterly is such that the roof of 
a three-story parking building east of 
Market Street would be somewhat 
lower than Main Street. It is in- 
tended that the train would travel in 
an enclosure on the roof of the plaza, 
pass over Market Street, and in a sub- 
way under Main Street and to the 
terminal. This could be accomplished 
with practically level grades. 

Shoppers arriving at the plaza, either 
in their own cars or by bus, should be 
privileged to use this train service. A 
walk would be provided along the 
electric train route whereby those who 
wished to could make the trip on foot. 





At each motor entrance or exit, 
cashier and attendants could be so 
located that the patron’s car could be 
taken or delivered at this immediate 
point. By this system the patron 
would be spared the inconvenience and 
danger connected with walking about 
the parking area. Instead, the patron 
would find himself in the close prox- 
imity of escalators to convey him to 
all floor levels above the ground floor 
and affording connections with the 
horizontal walk and tramway at the 
top level previously referred to. 

Throughout the length of the sub- 
way and concourse there would be 
either display windows or small con- 
cession booths for the display or sale 
of merchandise. By the use of attrac- 
tive surface color treatment and semi- 
indirect lighting, these areas, with 
their displays, should be interesting 
to the patrons as well as affording 
merchants an effective source of ad- 
vertising. 

On Market Street, at street level, a 
main waiting room is proposed which 
would be of an imposing design with 
all appointments necessary for the 
comfort and convenience of the pa- 
trons. Besides providing space where 
persons sharing a car with others may 
meet by appointment, it would also 
provide rest rooms and concessions for 
light refreshments, etc. 

Escalators would connect this unit 
with all levels, including the tramway 
level. 

Secondary waiting rooms and rest 
rooms have been provided at the bus 
terminals, located at the east and west 
sides of Front Street, and are also con- 
nected by escalators to the tramway 
at the roof level. 

Convenience, and 
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attractiveness 


. 
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comfort would be stressed so that a 
shopping trip would be a_ pleasant 
experience. 
Immediate Measures Needed 

I have referred to the parking plaza 
which I firmly believe in, but it, in 
itself, would not solve the problem 
and it cannot be had immediately, so 
if we expect early relief, we must 
look to the improvement of some of 
the existing lots first. The city might 
have to lend assistance in a project 
involving several properties but, even 
in such a case, the project should be 
so handled that the facility is not 
provided at the expense of the tax- 
payers. The improvement of the park- 
ing lots should be undertaken by the 
owners or the tenants of the proper- 
ties on long-term leases, or possibly by 
the business interests which have the 
most at stake. It should not be neces- 
sary for the city to go into the park- 
ing business. 

This article is based on a talk given before 
the Third Connecticut Trafic Engineering 
Conference, jointly sponsored by the Yale 


Bureau of Highway Traffic and the Connecti- 
cut Highway Safety Commission. 


* 


Total night traffic accidents were reduced 37 per cent on five Chi- 
cago street intersections which had the highest accident rate, through the 
In the year that reduction was regis- 


installation of traffic safety lighting. 


tered, daytime accidents at those same intersections increased slightly. 
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Islands are potential $€ spots and should be 
clearly marked with 
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The above photograph shows one of the most dangerous of the 
common traffic hazards steel and concrete piers on an island in 
the center of a main artery of fast moving traffic. The two railway 
underpasses create a double-danger hazardous location that is pro- 
tected by an instailation of four Crouse-Hinds Type TSV-113D Flasher 
Signals 


This efficient warning signal is an all-amber three-section beacon. 
The middle section is lhghted continuously, while the top and bottom 
sections flash on and off alternately. This arrangement gives the 
highest possible attention value under all conditions of traffic and 
weather. The three-section feature is also an insurance that the 
heacon will still do a good warning job if any one of the lamps burns 
out 


Crouse-Hinds Catalog 226 lists a complete line of 
traffic signals, beacons, flashers. and a series of con 
trollers designed to help you ve your traffic control 
problems from simple installations up to the most A 
compiex heavy traffic problem Send for your copy 


Nationwide 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 
Syracuse 1, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Olfices: Birmingham — Boston Buffalo Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas Denver — Detroit — Houston — Kansas City 
Los Angeles -—- Milwaukee Minnecpolis New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Portland, Ore. — San Francisco Seattle 
St. Louis — Washington. Residert Sales Engineers: Albany Atlanta Charlotte Indianapolis — New Orleans 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Main Office and Piant: TORONTO, ONT. 
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Guilt -tn Pactlities for 
Parking aud Loading 


by NATHAN CHERNIACK, Economist 
The Port of New York Authority 


A MERICAN city officials are becom- 
ing increasingly concerned with 
the problem.of parking cars and load- 


ing and unloading trucks in the busy- 


downtown areas. And rightly so. If the 
city is to remain an_ economically 
sound unit, accessibility to the central 
business district must be maintained. 
Without parking or loading areas 
cities will gradually wither. 
office workers, shoppers, businessmen, 
recreation seekers and others who 
travel to the city are not content to 
accept mass transportation as the only 
means of acc2ss to the city. The very 
essence of private motor car operation 
is flexibility and comfort. Motorists 
continue to exhibit a mighty urge to 
drive downtown and are ever prepared 
to fight inordinate trafic congestion 
to enjoy whatever remains to be sal- 
vaged of these advantages. Trucking 
operations into and out of urban cen- 
ters are also motivated by economic 
advantages. Consequently, the mere 


projection of the idea of abandoning 
any part of the trucking movements 
so essential to the city’s commercial 
life would bring quick and justifiable 
denunciation. 


Parking Time Limits Not 


Complete Answer 


In the future, the demand for park- 
ing will continue and is more likely 
to grow rather than to shrink. It is 
appropriate, therefore, to consider any 
and all means by which to arrest the 


Store and 





increasing deficiencies in the supply of 
parking and loading space at accept- 
able locations in central business dis- 
tricts. With this in view, parking time 
restrictions and prohibitions have been 
universally applied in and around 
downtown areas. Available space is 
so limited when compared with the 
demand that time limits are extremely 
dificult to enforce. If they are 
rigidly enforced, motorists are forced 
to the few convenient off-street lots 
or garages which frequently raise their 
fees to.such an extent that public re- 
sentment is aroused. As a result, the 
enforcement of curb time limits is 
relaxed and the cycle is complete. 
Parking Meters Help a Little 

Some succ2ss has followed the in- 
stallation of parking meters as the 
means of regulating the use of curb 
space and it has been demonstrated 
that meters do simplify enforcement 
of time restrictions and provide a new 
source of revenue for other trafic im- 
provements. Meters also tend to in- 
crease curb parking space turnover, 
that is, more frequent use of the same 
spaces; but they do not provide more 
spaces. Everyone now agrees that curb 
space alone satisfies only a fraction of 
the demand for parking spaces. 


Fringe Parking Helps a Little 

Fringe parking is another attempt 
at the solution of the parking problem. 
(Ed. Note: See what cities are doing 
in this regard—page 13). Occupants 
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of private motor cars leave their vehi- 
cles at a selected parking area on the 
city’s periphery, transfer to a mass 
transportation vehicle and ride to the 
city center, reversing the process on 
the return trip. Under the most 
favorable conditions, fringe parking 
would contribute to a very limited ex- 
tent toward the solution of downtown 
parking, but usually the conditions are 
not too favorable. Motorists do not 
take very readily to a change between 
the private car and the mass transpor- 
tation vehicle, especially if in one 
or the other direction, seats in the 
mass transportation vehicle are not 
available. 

Lots and Garages Suffer Disadvantages 

Downtown parking lots and garages 
are invariably located on high priced 
real estate. Here again, if conditions 
favor the parking lot or garage owner 
with such boons as rapid turnover, a 
location close and convenient to trip 
destinations and attractive surround- 
ings, the venture may be financially 
successful. Financially successful ven- 
tures do not necessarily provide for 
optimum use trafhc-wise and hence 
such facilities can only be considered 
an amelioration rather than a com- 
pletely effective solution of downtown 
parking. The plain fact, however, is 
that, on the one hand, parking as an 
enterprise is not especially remunera- 
tive or profitable in a downtown city 
area and, on the other hand, the need 
for parking capacities is usually most 
acute in areas where the investment 
for such a purpose would be almost 
certain of failure. 

Many other solutions to the parking 
quandry have been explored by stu- 
dents of the problem and have been 
applied in different cities with varying 
degrees of success. City operated off- 
street parking lots, city subsidized 
facilities, parking authorities, mer- 
chant-supported lots and garages are 
only a few examples. 





A New Approach to the Problem 
Surveyed 


A relatively new approach designed 
to reach the roots of this problem is 
now on the horizon and promises to 
become a highly effective attack. This 
approach involves the adoption of zon- 
ing ordinances by cities, requiring 
property developers to build in facili- 
ties for the parking of automobiles 
and the loading and unloading of 
trucks in new or reconstructed build- 
ings. The feasibility of this approach 
has been tested by the circulation 
among city trafhe engineers, city plan- 
ners and retail trade associations of 
the several questions quoted below. 
Thirty-eight trafic engineers from as 
many cities, 54 planners from 31 cities 
and 34 retail trade associations from 
the same number of cities have replied. 
The summary of their responses throws 
light on this method of attacking the 
problem. The following series of 
tables shows the joint and separate 
reactions of the three groups contacted 
and represents a total of 126 responses 
from 77 cities. 


Off-Street Parking—Table 1 

Question: Is it feasible to make 
reasonable provision for the off-street 
parking of automobiles a requirement 
when buildings are constructed or 
reconstructed by an amendment to 
present zoning laws? 


Res ponses 


Percentages 


T otal Yes No Yes No 

City Trafhe 
Engineers 38 37 l 97.4 2.6 
City Planners 54 5] 3 94.5 5.5 


Retail Trade 
Associations 34 


hN 
Nm 


12 64.8 35.2 


It will be noted from Table 1 that 
trafhc engineers and city planners, 
who live close to the parking problem 
in their professional experience, are 
almost unanimous in afhrming the 
feasibility of providing for offset 
parking of automobiles when buildings 


are constructed or reconstructed by 
amendment to present zoning laws. 
The retail trade association representa- 
tives, who are a little further removed 
from the dilemma and who would be 
burdened financially by such pro- 
visions, are less enthusiastic, with 
slightly less than two-thirds of the 
group in favor of the proposal. 


Off-Street Loading—Table 2 


Question: Is it feasible to make 
reasonable provision for the off-street 
loading and unloading of trucks a 
requirement when buildings are con- 
structed or reconstructed by an 
amendment to present zoning laws? 


Responses Percentages 
Total Yes No Yes No 
City Traffic 
Engineers 38 38 0 100.0 0.0 
City Planners 54 52 2 96.3 3.7 


Retail Trade 


Associations 33 25 8 75.8 24.2 


As shown in Table 2, an even larger 
proportion of each of the three groups 
consider it feasible to require that 
reasonable provisions be made for off- 
street loading and unloading spaces 
for trucks in new buildings or recon- 
structed existing buildings. It is 
evident that the space needs for truck 
loading and unloading have been 
recognized as somewhat more acute 
than have those for passenger car 
storage. 


Zoning Laws—tTable 3 


Question: If there are no provisions 
in existing zoning laws requiring space 
for off-street parking or loading and 
unloading of trucks, do you consider 
them desirable? 


Responses Percentages 
Total Yes No Yes No 


City Traffic 


Engineers 34 34 0 100.0 0.0 


City Planners 38 38 0 100.0 0.0 
Retail Trade 
Associations 29 23 6 79.3 20.7 
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Table 3 shows a united front on the 
part of the traffic engineers and city 
planners contacted concerning the 
desirability of having appropriate re- 
quirements in zoning laws if they are 
not already there. Seventy-nine percent 
of the retail trade associations agreed 
that such provisions were desirable. 


Are Such Laws Effective?—Table 4 


Question: Would you consider the 
incorporation of such provisions in 
present ordinances as a means of assist- 
ing in solving the parking problem? 


Res ponses Percentages 
Total Yes No Yes No 
City Traffic 
Engineers 36 36 0 100.0 0.0 
City Planners 49 48 l 98.0 2.0 
Retail Trade 
Associations 31 26 ) 83.9 16.1 


Here in Table 4 is another indica- 
tion of the regard held by the three 
groups for this approach to the park- 
ing problem. Al! the traffic engineers, 
all but one of 49 city planners reply- 
ing, and 26 out of 31 retail trade asso- 
ciations would consider incorporating 
parking and loading provisions in 
present ordinances as a means of assist- 
ing in solving the parking problem. In 
their replies, a few of the planners in- 
dicated that in very small and in very 
large cities it would be found extreme- 
ly difficult to incorporate such pro- 
visions into zoning laws and that these 
provisions would only partially aid in 
solving the problem. 


Present Status of Such Zoning Laws 


Of the 77 cities represented by the 
returns, 13 indicated that they already 
have some form of off-street parking 
or loading provisions as a part of their 
zoning ordinance. As shown in Table 
§, five cities have prepared tentative 
drafts of zoning laws or amendments 
thereto which contain such provisions 
and these are now before their respec- 
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tive city councils for adoption. An 
analysis of the existing or proposed 
provisions in zoning ordinances for all 
these 18 cities shows that 12 of them 
have established requirements for off- 
street loading and unloading space for 
trucks. Existing or proposed zoning 
laws in 11 of the cities require off- 
street parking in new dwellings, and 
the same number require this of public 
places of assembly. By contrast, only 
6 of the 18 cities require or propose to 
require off-street parking of autos in 
commercial buildings (See table 5). 
These 18 cities with existing or 
proposed zoning requirements for 
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parking and loading facilities are 
among those who are breaking ground 
on this fundamental approach to the 
parking problem. Other cities have 
given indication that they too may 
follow this course. Other measures 
looking toward relief of parking con- 
gestion will always be needed, but the 
trend toward this particular approach 
seems significant. Results will perhaps 


be slow in coming but they will bear 
watching if we are to learn to handle 
the stationary vehicle as efficiently as 
the vehicle in motion can now be 


handled. 


TABLE 5 


Progress in Incorporating in Zoning Laws 
Provisions for Loading and Unloading of Trucks and Parking of Autos 
in Different Types of Buildings 


Provision 
for Offstreet 
Loading and 

1940 Unloading of 


Population Trucks 


Provisions for 
Offstreet Parking of Autos 
in 
in in places commercial 
dwellings of assembly buildings 


Respondent Cities 


Where Zoning Laws are Now in Effect 


1. New York, N. Y. . .7,454,995 x _ _ = 
2. Cleveland, Ohio 878,336 ‘ x _ x 
3. Los Angeles, Calif. 1,504,277 x x x N 
4. Kansas City, Mo. .. 399,178 x x x _ 
§. Waterbury, Ct. 99,314 - x - ~ 
6. Chicago, Ill. 3,396,808 _ - x - 
7. Detroit, Mich. 1,623,452 x x x _ 
8. Nashville, Tenn. . 167,402 x _ _ - 
9. Evanston, Ill. 65,389 _ x _ _ 
10. Washington, D. C. 663,091 - x - - 
11. Lansing, Mich. ... 78,753 - x x - 
12. Richmond, Va. 193,042 _ x 
13. Piqua, Ohio 16,049 - x 
Total 13 16,540,086 8 8 7 4 
Respondent Cities 
Where Tentative Drafts of Zoning Laws or Amendments 
are Now Under Consideration 
1. San Francisco, Calif 634,536 x - - _ 
2. St. Paul, Minn. 287,736 _ _ x ~ 
3. Dallas, Texas 294,734 x x x x 
4. Wichita, Kan. 114,966 x x x x 
§. Toronto, Ont. . 657,612 x x x ~ 
Total 5 1,989,584 4 3 4 2 
Grand Total 18 18,529,670 12 11 11 6 
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Federal 4Aid Road Program 


Moving rthead 


by CHarLes M. UrHam 


Engineer-Director, American Road Builders Association 


In spite of shortages of men and 
materials, the federal aid highway pro- 
gram is moving ahead, considering the 
volume of work under construction 
and volume of plans approved. 


Two periods in federal aid road 
building may be compared, one as of 
May 31, 1941 and the other as of 
May 31, 1946. The work completed 
for the current fiscal year to date is 
small compared with that of the same 
date in 1941 due to the fact that we 
had to start from scratch at the end of 
the war. The amount of federal aid 
work now under construction, how- 
ever, is slightly above that of the same 
period in the last pre-war years, the 
total in 1941 being $260,000,000 and 
$280,000,000 in 1946. 


The real bright side of the picture 
is reflected in the amount of work 
approved for construction. The situa- 
tion as compaicd to 1941 is particu- 
larly favorable, with the amount of 
work approved at the present time 
standing at $260,000,000 and that of 
the pre-war date at $190,000,000. 


The future trend continues to be 
uncertain due to many existing ob- 
stacles. Ina recent survey of 40 state 
highway departments all those an- 
swering listed various shortages which 


were restricting highway construc- 
tion. Of these, the steel shortage was 
cited as a most serious obstacle in the 
greater percentage of the states re- 
plying. 

Of equal importance in retarding 
the program is the shortage of engi- 
neers. Many states list shortages of 
lumber, equipment, materials and the 
prevalence of high prices. 

In the meantime the highway situ- 
ation becomes more acute. The re- 
sumption of high speed driving of 
worn out vehicles on a highway sys- 
tem, a large percentage of which had 
become obsolete before the war caused 
a sharp rise in trafic fatalities. The 
longer the program continues to lag 
the worse the situation will become 
and the larger looms the job ahead. 

Consequently there must be in- 
creased and continued effort to meet 
a demand which is becoming critical. 
Ten billion would be required in wid- 
ening, rebuilding and relocating high- 
ways and bridges which have become 
obsolescent. In addition to improving 
and enlarging both primary and secon- 
dary highway systems to take care of 
faster, heavier motor trafhc, this will 
require a long range, intensified pro- 
gram of construction extending far 
into the future. 


Ye SS 


‘“‘Making cars is just a small part of the automobile business— it 
is 90 per cent of the oil, 80 per cent of the rubber, 75 per cent of the 
plate glass and 18 per cent of the steel business, part of the real estate 
expansion and all of the road building business, including machinery and 
supplies.’’——C. F. Kettering, vice president of General Motors in charge 


of research. 
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From Dog Patch to 
RKReaue Club 


by Ltoyp BowMaNn, Traffic Engineer 


Manhattan District, U.S. Engineering Department 


HE Clinton Engineer Works, of 

which the community of Oak Ridge 
is a part, lies in a ridged and rolling 
portion of both Roane and Anderson 
Counties, in Eastern Tennessee: Its 
longitudinal axis lies in a southwest- 
erly and northeasterly direction in 
parallel with the ridges and valleys 
of the foothills of the Cumberland 
Mountains. 

Oak Ridge beggars description. It 
is a place where superlatives predomi- 
nate. It is a place where startling 
headlines are in order and always 
looked for. It is located down beyond 
where the South begins. It is the 
place where a host of people, a real 
cross section 9f America, working day 
and night produced the materials for 
the bomb which literally disintegrated 
the Japanese cities of Hiroshima and 


Nagasaki in true Buck Rogers fashion. 
It is the place which made the Bikini 
Tests possible. It is truly a place with 


a future. 


They Learned to Stay in Line 

From the very beginning it has 
been a place where everybody learned 
to stay in line. Access roads were so 
few in number; they were so narrow 
and very inadequate that the motorist 
had no other choice. Whether it was 
at the entrance gate, at the bus stop, 
the employment office, the clock alley, 
the cafeteria, the theatre, the telephone 
booth, the housing office, the laundry, 





the bank, yes and even at the churches 
we learned to stay in line. Both time 
and space were at a premium. 


The Clinton Engineer Works covers 
an area having a length of approxi- 
mately eighteen miles and a variable 
width of from five to ten miles. The 
arterial roads leading from the perim- 
eter gates to Oak Ridge and to the 
various processing plants lie for the 
most part in the valleys. The main 
north and south roads utilize gaps and 
passes to effect interconnection with 
the east and west roads. 


An Exploded City 

The Oak Ridge city layout went 
through a process not unlike atomic 
fission while yet on the drawing table. 
It is a very good example of the “ex- 
ploded” type of city. The principal 
process areas are widely separated from 
each other and from the city proper. 
In Oak Ridge proper, there are seven 
distinct commercial areas. There are 
twelve schools, ten grade, a Junior 
High and a Central High. Churches 
and theatres correspond closely with 
the school and the commercial loca- 
tions. The same may be said with re- 
spect to the recreational facilities. 
This together with the street layout 
serves to disperse or spread the traffic 
demands. 

The streets present a curvelinear 
pattern. There is a difference of ele- 


vation between the grade of Oak Ridge 
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Turnpike and that of Outer Drive 
amounting to an average of two hun- 
dred feet. Consequently all avenues 
which serve as connecting links be- 
tween the above mentioned facilities 
have a variety of medium to very steep 
grades. 

Like a Tobacco Road Extension 

All facilities were constructed under 
the urge and hurry of war, and re- 
member, it was very much like ex- 
tending and improving “Tobacco 
Road.” As time passed many undesir- 
able features began to present them- 
selves. Road surfaces were earth and 
crushed stone, not too well stabilized. 
They were too narrow and erosion was 
making them more inadequate almost 
by the hour. 

Our first big and ever present job 
was to expedite — especially EXPE- 
DITE traffic at all times. The only 
reason that it might be of more im- 
portance at some times than at others 
was that at those other times there 
was more of it and all trying to 
occupy the same SPACE at the SAME 
TIME. 

Our work was largely operational. 
We had three principal groups with 
whom and for whom we had to work 
in the most effective manner. We had 
the road workers, both contractors 
and the maintenance forces. We had 
the contractors who were extending 
and completing the processing com- 
pany plants. And we had the police, 
both the M.P.’s and the auxiliary 
M.P.’s. 

We maintained constant contact 
with all these. By establishing good 
sensible working relations with the 
Roads and Streets Department we won 
a goodly portion of the traffic battle. 
Then, in doing the same with the con- 
tractors who had the resurfacing and 
reconstruction of the highways and 
streets we won another portion. And 
finally by making these two groups 
friendly with the Police Department 
we effected our greatest gains. 
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By checking carefully with both 
roads and streets and with the con- 
tractors at the close of each day we 
were enabled to make reasonable and 
proper requests for police and guard 
service for the following day. Tele- 
phone and car radio enabled us to 
maintain very close liaison with the 
necessary agencies at all times. 
Construction in Off-Peak Hours 

Practically all resurfacing and re- 
construction was done “under traffic.”’ 
This traffic consisted of cars, trucks, 
heavy equipment of many kinds and 
buses—the ever present buses. 

When conditions were most adverse 
we requested that all construction and 
maintenance forces start work after 
8:00 A.M. and stop at 4:00 P.M. This 
left the roads clear for the shift move- 
ments to and from the processing 
plants. This slowed the road work but 
it enabled the plant workers to make 
their necessary trips at the required 
times to and from the plants. 

Grading, stabilization, widening, 
more grading and finally the applica- 
tion of the road and street surfaces. 
The work was rushed daily under the 
utmost pressure. 


Pavement Lines 

As soon as a new surface was sufh- 
ciently cured we applied white reflec- 
torized center lines. We also applied 
lane lines on all multiple lane roads. 
We established one very necessary “‘no 
passing” zone in the face of some un- 
warranted opposition. It took many 
gallons of white paint and hundreds 
of pounds of ‘‘glass beads” along with 
a hard workinz maintenance crew and 
a very commendable police force to 
effect the desired results. 


One-Way and Unbalanced Flow 

To expedite movements at the pe- 
rimeter gates we instituted one-way 
trafic during the major rush_ hours. 
At two of the gates we installed a 
traffic signal on the outer approaches 
thereto. These signals were operated 
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manually, by remote control by the 
M.P.’s at the respective gate houses. 

On some of the service roads at 
and near the major plants we reluc- 
tantly (and only after much pressure) 
tried unbalanced flow movements dur- 
ing the shift periods. It was unde- 
sirable in that, as was to be expected, 
it greatly overloaded the inadequate 
intersections. 

In the original plans(?) of the 
Clinton Engineer Works highways the 
intersections or points of interchange 
just happened. They’ were _ like 
“Topsy” in that they just grew. The 
physiographic features of the area, in 
most cases, determined where the in- 
tersections were located. 

A Particularly Bad Intersection 

As an example, the junction of Bear 
Creek and Scarboro Roads was very 
definitely determined by the gap in 
Bear Ridge where Bear Creek seems to 
flow so nonchalantly up from the 
depths of Union Valley beyond. This 
is a three way junction, two legs of 
which are four lane undivided facili- 
ties and the third is a three lane way. 
Now add to this one medium sized 
creek; put in the most used industrial 
railroad of the area and then imagine 
five to six thousand vehicles—cars, 
buses, carryalls, stone trucks, transit 
mix jobs, a few locomotives—both 
steam and deisel and then, for good 
measure put in some more buses, a few 
“dozers,”” some power graders, cranes 
and shovels and you will have a fair 
picture of this intersection a few 
minutes after quitting time at the 
Tennessee Eastman Plant. 


A Real Parking Problem 

This plant has a frontage on Bear 
Creek Road of approximately two 
miles. When we began our work this 
frontage represented just that much 
parking field frontage, and all open to 
the road. The .parking fields were 
divided between the personnel of 
Tennessee Eastman and that of the 
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contractor, the Stone and Webster 
Company. 

Our first conference with represen- 
tatives of these two companies was 
successful in that we did get them to 
“fence in” the fields. We thus were 
enabled to establish some control over 
the vehicular movements to and from 
the parking areas. We stopped the 
explosive action between the parking 
lots and the roadway but there was 
still too much road and too much 
volume for the first nearby intersec- 
tion. This is of the “T” type and at 
grade. ~ 

We next requested the two inter- 
ested companies to stagger their shift 
periods. We explained that it would 
be much more effective if they would 
each break their personnel into at least 
two groups, each quitting at staggered 
intervals of fifteen minutes. 

While the companies were digesting 
this we channelized the intersection. 
It was a simple operation. The right 
hand lanes were free and open. All 
left hand movements were controlled 
by a Police Officer. 


Staggered Hours Helped Parking 

It was finally agreed that Stone and 
Webster would dismiss their workers 
thirty minutes earlier. Tennessee East- 
man agreed to dismiss their help at 
the ends of two subsequent intervals 
of thirty minutes each. The results 
were very gratifying. We reduced the 
overall time of evacuating the parking 
fields and at the same time actually 
getting the trafic through the inter- 
section from one hour and forty-five 
minutes to three short periods of 
eleven, twelve and fourteen minutes. 
From one hundred five down to thirty- 
seven minutes. What was true at this 
plant proved cqually effective at the 
others. 

At the perimeter gates and on the 
arterial highways of the area the traffic 
peak was reached a little while before 
the Japanese capitulation. The con- 
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struction companies completed their 
work and have since moved on. 


Present Situation 

Gate movements are now but ap- 
proximately forty per cent of their 
volumes at V-J Day. However, traf- 
fic on our city streets now stands at a 
greater volume than that of a year 
ago. Non-rationed gasoline 
with good salaries and wages has made 
it possible for almost every make of 
car and every type of jalopy to ap- 
pear in our midst. 


along 


Oak Ridge Plans for the Future 

During the close of 1945 we pre- 
pared and submitted a long range pro- 
gram for improving trafhc facilities, 
especially within the city of Oak 
Ridge. A general plan for the recon- 
struction of all arterial streets 
undertaken. This included permanent 
type concrete curb and gutter and 
high type bituminous surface for all 
such facilities. It called for improved 
drainage and erosion control. It in- 
cluded high type illumination for ap- 


Was 


proximately six and one-half miles of 
the most heavily travelled ways. It 


included permanent type sidewalks, 


parallel with and adjacent to the 
streets. This work is progressing 
nicely. 


Along with the street improvements 
an extensive program of landscaping 


* 


* 
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is being effected. Lawns are being 
treated to a coating of river bottom 
silt. Grass is beginning to grow, thus 
effacing the red clay scars of con- 
struction. 

As to the future of Oak Ridge, 
doubtless all of you have been reading 
a great deal of what is being promised 
by the glamor boys of the press. We 
do not think the time is quite here for 
automobiles to be powered by nuclear 
energy. Neither do we think that in 
the immediate future we shall be able 
to maintain our streets and highways 
free of snow and ice through the use 
of some radioactive agent. However, 
we do hope and believe that through 
the continued efforts of the many 
scientists, quietly and patiently at 
work in the !aboratories, ways will be 
found for the great processing plants 
to continue their work with elements 
having an atomic unstability, that 
many and varied uses will be discovered 
for the further application of nuclear 
energy; not only in destructive war- 
fare but in the great unbounded field 
of human Welfare. 


In that hope and in that belief we 
seem to sense a betterment of things 
to come. We no longer have the feel- 
ing that everything is “going to the 
dogs,” in fact it is beginning to seem 
like “riding to the hounds” (hence the 
title of this article). 


* 


NOW HIGHWAYS HAVE POST OFFICES 


Highways now offer the mails everything that a railroad offers. The 
first Highway Post Office to be operated by a contract carrier started its 


run in September. 


A highway post office is a post office set up in a motor vehicle in 
which mail is sorted as.it travels, and mail is also picked up and delivered 


at stationary post offices. 


In addition to rural free delivery, star routes, a system going back to 
colonial days, have long been in use delivering pouch mail to points not 


reached by railroads. 
mail delivery using the highways. 


Highway Post Offices become the third form of 


According to Mr. Charles M. Upham, engineer-director of the Ameri- 
can Road Builders’ Association, this new postal route extends from Union, 
Mississippi to Mobile, Alabama, a distance of 182.9 miles and the contract 


calls for a round trip daily except Sunday. 














by W. C. Branpes, City Traffic Engineer 
Dallas, Texas 


The City of Dallas, Texas wit- 
nessed a tremendous influx of workers 
during the war years and with an 
unusual stimulation of industrial and 
commerical development the popula- 
tion is still on the increase. Quarterly 
trafic volume counts are being made 
on 16 principal arteries on a perimeter 
about the city approximately midway 
between the downtown business dis- 
trict and the farther outlying resi- 
dential section. These volume studies 
were begun in January 1945 and the 
July 1946 count showed a 54% in- 
crease of vehicle trafic over January 
1945. 


Parking Prohibition Recommended 


Naturally the comparatively narrow 
streets in the central business district 
were rapidly becoming taxed beyond 
their capacity. Something had to be 
done! A recommendation was made by 
the Traffic Control Department that 
as an initial step parking be prohibited 
on certain downtown streets in the 
late afternoon rush hour. 


There had been formed in Dallas 
about January 1946 a Downtown 
Traffic Committee. Three members 
were selected from the Board of Direc- 
tors of each of the following organi- 
zations: The Citizens’ Traffic Commis- 
sion, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Retail Merchants Association and the 
Wholesalers and Manufacturers Associ- 
ation. One of the first measures studied 
and sponsored was the prohibition of 
parking on downtown streets. As a 
result of that study and by proper 


ordinance passed by the City Council, 
made effective on April 30, 1946, all 
parking and standing of vehicles on 
four selected streets in the retail shop- 
ping area was prohibited between 4:30 
P.M. and 6:00 P.M. daily except Sun- 
days and holidays. 


Prohibition Tried for 60 Days 


The ordinance was passed for a 60- 
day trial period. Signs in the form of 
official poster boards were erected and 
curbs painted on April 22 and from 
that date until April 30 warning cards 
were issued violators but no actual 
arrests were made. In addition to the 
above signs decalcomania stickers were 
placed on the inside of the window 
glass on each and every parking 
meter, reading “No Parking 4:30— 
6:00 P.M. Except Sundays and Holi- 
days.” 

From the very beginning strict 
enforcement was obtained by efficient 
work on the part of the Dallas Police 
Department. Cooperation of the citi- 
zens was highly satisfactory. Relatively 
few automobiles violating the regula- 
tion had to be impounded. 


Trial Period Proved the Advantages 

Following the 60-day trial period 
the reactions of downtown merchants 
and all other business interests involved 
definitely favored retention of the 
regulation. As a consequence, the ordi- 
nance was made permanent by the 
City Council on June 29. Permanent 
signs were then erected’ replacing the 
posters. 
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Parking Prohibition Reduced Dallas 
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Results Were Measured 

A study was made as to the effec- 
tiveness of the parking ban in which 
it was found by test runs in a private 
automobile that average vehicle speeds 
on the streets involved increased by 
26.7%. Congestion was markedly re- 
duced and the movement of transit 
passengers was greatly enhanced. In- 
vestigation of the accident record on 
the streets from which parking was 
prohibited and during the hours of 
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such prohibition discloses a 21.6% 
reduction in traffic accidents compara- 
tively based on a three-month period 
immediately prior to and following 
the regulation. The record also proves 
a 100‘ reduction in personal injury 
accidents in the same comparison, with 
not a single injury occurring in the 
three-month period following, while 
8 are on record in the same period 
before. 


CURBS SANDBLASTED BEFORE REPAINTING YELLOW 
NO-PARKING ZONES 


The parking scheme in downtown 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, was 
changed early this summer to get 
ready for an unprecedented rush of 
vacation visitors. This meant remov- 
ing yellow “no parking” paint in 
some instances and a general curb re- 
painting program. The program of 
what to do with old, faded paint areas 
that still showed a faint yellow was 
involved—a condition that was some- 
what of an eyesore as well as a possible 
source of confusion. 

The solution worked out by the 
street department was to close off a 
block at a time on one side of the 
street and sandblast the curbs clean. 
A commercial sandblasting outfit was 
mounted on a trailer for the purpose. 
The procedure was to set up a row of 
stands along the outer edge of the 
parking lane and rope off that lane 
early enough in the morning so that 


* 


* 


parked, locked cars wouldn’t hamper 
the job. Then the outfit came along 
and speedily blasted the curbs through 
the block. The crew covered one or 
two blocks a day. 

A street sweeper then picked up the 
sand accumulation, and a paint crew 
followed almost immediately and put 
on new markings, including a fresh- 
ening up of parking lane stripes. 

The blasting operation naturally 
afforded an opportunity to do minor 
surface repairs to the street asphalt. 
Small surface cracks and wavy spots 
were ironed out with an acetylene 
torch which  surface-heated just 
enough material to permit sealing with 
a few passes of the iron. 

Frank Ray is city engineer and 
Milton J. Strong, superintendent of 


streets of Colorado Springs. — Roads 
and Streets Magazine. 


* 


NEW JERSEY CITY INSTALLS MODERN STREET LIGHTS 


Margate City, New Jersey, in the process of changing its street light- 
ing system over from old upright type street lighting standards to the new 
high-mounted pendant type standards on some of its principal thorough- 
fares, expects to increase its usefully delivered light by 1,100 per cent by 


increasing the number of generated lumens from 490,000 to 529,000. 
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INCREASED ASSESSMENTS PAY FOR PARKING LOT 


In Quincy, Mass., property owners 
and merchants took a “broad view” 
of the parking problem when they 
urged the city to use municipal funds 
for acquiring a large parking lot site. 
City officials were told that increased 
property values and assessments would 
compensate the city. That’s just what 
is happening. Assessed valuations re- 
cently were increased. 

Located between a railroad and the 
land back of stores fronting on Han- 
cock street, the principal business ar- 
tery, the parking lot stretches out for 
1,200 feet and accommodates a half 


thousand cars. Parking, without time 


limit, is free. 


Left to themselves, motorists don’t do a good job of parking. 


Even when the plan was in its in- 
fancy, two stores spent sizable sums 
in developing attractive rear entrances 
to the parking lot. Nine more stores 
have plans to improve rear entrances, 
and it is believed that before long the 
parking lot facades will be as attrac- 
tive as those on the street. 

Door counts made at three large 
stores have shown that from 50 to 55 
per cent of their customers come by 
automobile, park their cars on the lot 
and enter the stores through the rear 
entrances. 

Improvement of the lot will not be 
completed until the city obtains title 


to the one remaining piece of property 


This 500-car lot in Quincy, 


Mass., however, will be modernized—new grade, new pavement, parking lanes well marked, 


and attendants on duty. 


Many of the stores already have remodeled their rear entrances 


or plan co do so, 
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for which settlement is pending in the 
courts. Total land cost will be ap- 
proximately $150,000, with the prop- 
erties acquired by condemnation. 


At present parkers themselves figure 
out how and where to park, with con- 
sequent haphazard results as shown in 
the illustration. However, this tem- 
porary condition will end when the 
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remodeling is done. The lot will be 
brought up to grade to meet surround- 
ing drainage conditions, new pavement 
will be laid, lighting will be installed, 
parking lanes will be marked out, and 


attendants will be placed on duty.— 


Automoti:e Safety Foundation News 


Re port. 


FEDERAL AND STATE HIGHWAY SAFETY 
COMMITTEES FORMED 


Federal Committee 


President Truman has ordered the 
establishment of a Federal committee 
to begin a continuing campaign for 
reduction of highway traffic accidents. 

The executive order calls for a com- 
mittee made up as follows: One 
representative each of the Public 
Roads Administration, National 
Bureau of Standards, Bureau of Census, 
Federal Works Agency, Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, the Federal Inter-departmental 
Safety Council and of the Agriculture, 
Interior, War, Navy and Post Office 
Departments and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The Committee will cooperate with 
state and local governments and with 
national highway safety organizations. 


State Officials Committee 


And on the state level, a coordin- 
ating committee of state officials de- 
signed to deal with trafic accident 
problems, has been formed as part of 
the action program adopted at the 
President’s Highway Safety Confer- 
ence held in Washington last May. 


State highway traffic control ofh- 
cials, representing various national 
associations, met at the Statler Hotel 
in Washington recently to discuss 
plans for organization and operation. 
A committee of three was appointed 


to develop further plans for the next 
meeting, slated for October. 


Serving as temporary chairman of 
the Washington gathering was Otto 
Messner, vice president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators, and motor vehicle 
commissioner of Pennsylvania. Among 
the organizations represented were the 
American Association of State High- 
way Officials, American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators, Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of 
Police, and the Council of State Gov- 
ernments. Staff members of the Public 
Roads Administration and of the 
President’s Conference were also 
present. 


North Carolina Committee 


The State Committee for Trafhe 
Safety, Inc., a non-profit, non-politi- 
cal, non-sectional and non-sectarian 
organization which intends to promote 
highway safety in North Carolina, 
received a charter in August from the 
Secretary of State’s Office. 


The committee, headquartered in 
Raleigh, N. C., proposes to hire a 
trafic engineer and other trained per- 
sonnel. Funds are to be raised from 
public subscription and the goal is 
$100,000 per year for the next five 


years. 
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GENTLEMEN: 
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(TAT NIGHT! 


Isn't it the best kind of ‘‘enlightened justice’’ to give motorists regu- 
story signs that throw a brilliant, unmistakable warning a long way off, 
i any weather and any conditions of lighting? You can do that now— 
quickly, easily, economically—with "SCOTCHLITE” markers of the kind 
shown. 


' “SCOTCHLITE,” you see, is vandal-resistant and fail-proof because 
‘its blazing brilliance is entirely reflected light . . . the light of headlight 
beams thrown back by millions of tiny glass beads. It also offers the 
important value of over-all reflectorization—which means that "SCOTCH- 
LITE”’ signs have the same shape, same color day and night. 


The three much-needed signs shown here, and many other types of 
traffic signs, are now available ready made, for quick mounting. In 
iddition, you.can get "SCOTCHLITE” material in rolls, for application in 
our own sign shop. 


The coupon on the left provides a handy means of ordering these 
Inree signs right away. You may also use the coupon to get our free 
iatalog and price list, which provide full details on all “SCOTCHLITE” 

> = of traffic signs. 
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Made in U.s.A.by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., seint ravi 6, Minn. 
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NEWS AND 
PERSONALS 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
ATTRACTS 200 TO COLUMBUS 


Nearly two hundred Institute mem- 
bers and guests gathered in Columbus, 
Ohio, to attend the 17th Annual 
Meeting of the Institute of Traffic 
Engineers and to listen to leaders in 
the field discuss everything from paint 
lines to freeways. While the sessions 
were engaging the attention of the 
men, special entertainment was pro- 
vided for the wives who attended. The 
group joined in a unanimous expression 
of appreciation to Harry Neal, George 
Fisher, H. Eckhardt and the Columbus 
committee who played host to the 
Institute in such a fine manner. 


Officers Elected 

Thomas Seburn, President; Robert 
Mitchell, Vice-President; and Wilbur 
Smith, Secretary-Treasurer, were re- 
elected. Two new Directors were elect- 
ed, Henry W. Osborne, Buffalo City 
Trafic Engineer and F. B. Crandall, 
Oregon State Traffic Engineer, who 
succeed retiring directors Harry Neal 
and J. W. A. Bollong. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


Columbus Mayor, James A. Rhodes 
welcomed the group, and expressed 
his regrets that street car service was 
unavailable due to the strike. President 
Seburn, in welcoming the group re- 
lated a story about the man who cut 
off his dog’s tail completely to make 
sure that his Mother-in-law, when she 


arrived, would be shown absolutely no 
sign of welcome, and the conference 
was assured that they were not in this 
category. 


Lane Capacities 


O. K. Normann of the U. S. Public 
Roads Administration was first on the 
program of speakers, and delivered a 
paper on “Capacity of a Trafhe Lane.” 
His remarks included the following 
points. 

Capacity of a lane cannot be stated 
except in terms of the many variables 
such as a pavement width, trafic com- 
position, etc. Maximum capacity 1s 
2000 to 2200 vehicles per hour ( pas- 
senger cars) at 30 to 40 mph average 
speed, providing no sight restrictions 
or pedestrian trafhc interferes. Maxi- 
mum practical working capacities for 
rural roads are 450 per hour for 2-lane 
roads, 500 for 3 lanes, and 1000 for 
4 lanes at an average speed of about 
42 mph. In urban areas 1500 passenger 
cars per hour per lane in direction of 
heaviest flow is maximum working 
capacity. One disabled vehicle in a 
lane can reduce the capacity of the 
highway more than the capacity of 
the lane. 

One commercial vehicle has about 
the same effect as 2 passenger cars on 
level terrain; 4 passenger cars on 
gently rolling terrain, and 8 cars in 
mountainous territory. 
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Maximum lane capacity at signalized 
intersections is 741 vehicles per hour 
of green “go” period where parking is 
prohibited, and only 475 for the free 
moving lane where parking is allowed. 
Intersection Capacities 

Dr. Bruce Greenshields presented a 
paper entitled “Time Space Relation- 
ships of Trafic Determining Urban 
Intersection Capacities.”” His remarks 
supplemented and interpreted a series 
of lantern-slide pictures of charts 
showing results of studies conducted 
during the past year by the Bureau of 
Highway Trafhe, Yale University. It 
was pointed out that the studies 
proved that driver behavior at inter- 
sections follows mathematical prob- 
ability formulae, indicating — that 
vehicle spacings, delays, etc. can be 
calculated correctly, saving much field 
observation work. 


Stop Signs 


The next subject discussed was en- 
titled “When is a Stop Sign War- 
ranted?” and was presented by Ralph 
Michel, Signal Engineer of Chicago, 
and member of the Institute Standards 
and Specifications Committee. He 
pointed out the need for careful study 
of the need for stop signs before erect- 
ing them, and cited an example in 
Chicago when removal of a sign re- 
duced accidents greatly. 


He stated that to warrant a 
sign installation, there should be at 
least 600 vehicles per hour average tor 
6 hours, and a minimum of 40% of 
this on the lesser traveled street. 


stop 


He stated that reflectorized signs 
were vastly more economical than 
illuminated signs, judging from Chi- 
cago’s figures. 


Mr. C. M. Condrey, Cincinnati Act- 
ing Trafic Engineer, agreed with Mr. 
Michel that a plain stop sign should 
not be recommended because of night 


haza-ds. He stated that in his experi- 
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ence, maintenance costs for reflector- 
ized signs are less than for non-reflec- 
torized signs. 

T. T. Wiley, Detroit Assistant 
Trafhe Engineer, rose to question the 
efhcacy of 4-way stop signs, and a 
number of those in the audience agreed 
as being not in favor of this type of 
control. 

Wayne Volk posed the frequently 
suggested idea of permitting a right 
turn without stop at a stop sign. 
Robert Mitchell stated that the Manual 
of Uniform Trafhe Control 
dees not sanction this practise. 


Devices 


School Crossings 


Don McNeil discussed “When is a 
Police Officer Warranted for Control 
at a School Crossing?” His remarks 
covered the following: 

Much 
contro! at school crossings. We have 
165 officers assigned to this work in 
Pittsburgh. They cost $350,000 per 
year. What we did in Pittsburgh was 
to establish 3 committees who studied 
15 school crossings—selected at ran- 
dom. Accidents, physical conditions, 
volumes, etc., were studied. Out of 
those 15, only 4 were adjudged in 
need of ofhcer control. We met with 
the PTA Association then and showed 
them the f the 11 


money is wasted on officer 


facts, so locations 
were divorced of ofhcer control for 3 


months. Not an accident occurred. 


Every school crossing should be 
equipped with cross walks, signs, etc. 
If hazard (product of vehicles and 
pedestrians) is greater than 175 per 
minute for 15 minutes, or if the cross- 
ing is in a congested area where park- 
ing would obstruct view of school 


children, then ofhcer control is needed. 


Robert Mitchell related a program 
in Philadelphia where school children 
were given special routes to follow, 
to channelize crossings to certain loca- 
tions where officers could be perman- 
ently assigned. 
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One-Way Streets 


“When is a One-Way Street War- 
ranted” was discussed by Robert Gru- 
now, PRA Highway Engineer. He 
deplored the lack of specific warrants 
in the Trafic Engineering Handbook. 
He stated that it is important to make 
sure that one-way streets are created 
in pairs and that movement of fire 
fighting equipment is considered. 
History of Traffic Engineering 

William Powell, Institute Historian, 
discussed the history of the profession 
of Trafhc Engineering which he is 
currently compiling. He described the 
method of indexing facts on cards, 
filed by subjects and crossfiled by 
years. He gave the credit for original 
work in traffic engineering to William 
Phelps Eno, Burton Marsh, William 
Powell, Arch Bollong and Harry Neal 
were cited as being among the first 
official trafic engineers appointed. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


Biscuit Banter Breakfast 

The biscuit banter breakfast, attend- 
ed by 130 members and guests, fea- 
tured an epic performance entitled 
“More Hoosier Corn” under the expert 
direction of Hallie Myers. Featured 
performers included Burton Marsh and 
T. M. Matson, Town Cops; Ray 
Riegelmeier, news reporter; and Ed 
Wetzel, Don Berry, T. T. Wiley, 
Arnold Vey, Ralph Michel and Hallie 
Myers, trafic consultants to _ the 
mythical town of Milltown. Among 
the traffic accident remedies prescribed 
by these “experts” were the elimina- 
tion of street lights and automobile 
brakes, more use of the horn and elim- 
ination of curbs. 


Baltimore’s Parking Problem 
The second session, on downtown 


parking, began with a paper by 
Nathan Smith, Baltimore Dept. of 
Public Works. A_ brief summary 
follows: 


A recent transportation survey in 
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Baltimore showed that there are 
181,000 daily trips by motor vehicle 
into the central district, of which 
only 7,000 are destined beyond the 
district. The present parking capacity, 
including street parking, lots and 
garages, totals 12,300. All facilities are 
filled at peak periods. 

The program for relief of this situ- 
ation includes parking lots outside the 
district with bus service to and from 
these lots, off-street parking facilities, 
and one-way streets. The last session 
of the legislature authorized issuance 
of revenue bonds to provide an 821- 
car parking lot adjacent to both the 
market and a freeway, which bring in 
a large volume of trafic to downtown 
Baltimore. The legislature will be re- 
quested to authorize a parking auth- 
ority which will promote strategically 
located parking facilities throughout 
the downtown district. Contemplated 
city legislation will require private 
property owners to provide off-street 
parking facilities. As soon as possible 
a considerable mileage of street-car 
track will be removed to permit one- 
way streets. 

It is hoped that this program will 
check the spread of blight which has 
reduced the valuation of this district 
by $60,000,000 since 1931. 


Baltimore’s Parking Lot Plan 

Adrian Hughes, operating manager 
of the Baltimore Transit Company, 
presented a paper on The Transit Park- 
ing Lot Plan, a brief summary of 
which follows: 


The BTC is planning a series of 
parking lots on the edge of the central 
business district with shuttle bus ser- 
vice provided. A ticket will provide 
parking plus a ride via bus to and from 
the central district for 25 cents, and 
the cars will be self parked and locked 
if desired. 

Experience with one lot indicstes 
that the public likes the plan. Transit 


riders, merchants and even other park- 
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ing lot operators favor the plan. The 
problem is now to secure the necessary 
lots to accommodate five to six thou- 
sand car stalls. 

The company expects to lose money 
in operation of the plan. But its pur- 
pose is to prevent vehicles from enter- 
ing the business district. If this objec- 
tive is achieved, the Company expects 
to more than make up its loss through 
increased efficiency of its regular ser- 
vice in the central business district. 


Pittsburgh’s Plan and Recommendations 

Don McNeil, Pittsburgh City Traf- 
fic Engineer, presented Pittsburgh’s 
plan, summarized in the following: 

During the past ten years there has 
been a decrease of twenty per cent in 
the number of people coming into the 
downtown area of Pittsburgh. This is 
indicative of the degree of decentral- 
ization which has taken place. 

A sub-committee of traffic of the 
Allegheny County Conference on 
Community Development aided by a 
national committee of experts has been 
studying the parking problem. Al- 
though many studies had been made 
over a period of years, it was found 
necessary to obtain additional informa- 
tion. This was made possible by plac- 
ing an additional question on a ques- 
tionnaire being distributed to motorists 
entering the central business district. 
This questionnaire was being distrib- 
uted by the state highway department 
in conjunction with the Public Roads 
Administration. This question asked 
how long the driver parked, where and 
what was his destination. 

Mr. McNeil showed a series of 
slides illustrating the results of this 
study in terms of replies received and 
the needs as indicated. Another study 
was of the patrons of four parking 
lots to determine what their needs and 
wishes were. They showed that parking 
lots were needed rather than garages 
and that nearness to destination was a 
paramount factor. 

As a result of the surveys, plans 
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have been made for a series of park- 
ing lots in the central business district. 
Some are to be strategically located to 
serve short-time parkers and others, 
located on less expensive property, will 
serve all-day parkers. Use of lots by 
short and long time parkers will be 
controlled by rates. 


This plan is estimated to cost 
$35,000,000 and will provide a total 
of 26,000 spaces. It will be self liquid- 
ating. 


Philadelphia’s Experience 


R. A. Mitchell discussed the recent 
parking ban in Philadelphia, where he 
is Traffic Engineer. A brief summary 
follows: 

In January of 1946 drastic parking 
regulations went into effect. In Phila- 
delphia’s downtown area there are 
many one-way streets. On these park- 
ing was prohibited, with loading al- 
lowed on the right hand side only 
between certain restricted hours and 
no loading on the left side without 
special permit when the nature of the 
load made loading on the right im- 
practical. 

This plan, backed by a committee 
appointed by the City Council, re- 
ceived whole hearted support and was 
made a permanent measure before the 
trial period of 90 days was over. 


The result was a 20 per cent increase 
in street car movement, a fifty per 
cent increase in vehicle speed and sev- 
eral significant trends in accident 
experience. Accidents in the area de- 
creased § per cent compared with an 
overall city increase of 29 per cent. 
Intersection pedestrian accidents de- 
creased 20 per cent and mid-block 
pedestrian accidents decreased 40 per 
cent. 

Philadelphia also has completed an 
off-street parking survey and con- 
templates the provision of additional 
off-street parking facilities. Private 
enterprises will be encouraged to pro- 
vide this. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


Short Count Parking Studies 

Henry Evans, Director, Trafic En- 
gineering Division, National Conser- 
vation Bureau, told of the method he 
has been using to survey parking in 
medium-sized and small cities, and 
showed results of statistical studies 
proving the negligible amount of error 
involved in the sampling technique. 


By this method, employing only 2 
to half a dozen field men, five major 
parking diseases may be investigated, 
he said. They are (1) all-day parkers, 
(2) overtime parkers, (3) need for 
more time-limit zones, (4) need for 
additional off-street facilities, and (5) 
need for better loading facilities for 
trucks and buses. 


Airport Facilities and 


Ground Transportation 


Frank J. Macklin of the Air Trans- 
port Association, pointed out that 
present airport facilities are inade- 
quate to handle present day ground 
trafhc demands, and recommended 
expansion and modernization through 
community planning. He cited need 
for better approach road facilities. 


Public Transportation in the 
Overall Traffic Field 


John Ecker read a paper on this sub- 
ject. Mr. Ecker is Director, Research 
and Planning, Capitol Transit Co., 
Washington, D. C. 

Attention was called to the increas- 
ing demands on public transit, and it 
was stated that a 20 per cent increase 
is anticipated within the next few 
years. Need for adequate loading and 
unloading zones was cited. Fringe 
parking lots provided with shuttle-bus 
service (as in Baltimore) were recom- 
mended. 


Off-Street Parking 
Nathan Cherniack of the New York 
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Port Authority, presented a_ paper 
entitled “The Zoning Ordinance—A 
Frontal Attack on the City Parking 
and Terminal Problem.” In it, he 
recommended adoption of local zoning 
ordinances to require provision of off- 
street parking and loading facilities in 
connection with all new building con- 
struction. He described the present 
laws in effect in cities and counties 


making this provision. 


Pedestrians 
Lloyd Reid, Detroit City Trafhic 
Engineer, discussed the pedestrian 


ordinance now in effect in Detroit and 
pointed out that it places a large share 
of responsibility on the — pedestrian. 
According to this law, he must not 
vehicle is 


step into the street if a 


E. P. Goodrich delivering the principal address 
at the banquet, I.T.E. Seventeenth Annual 


Meeting. 
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approaching near enough to constitute 
a hazard. Summonses are issued to 
those who break this law, or who cross 
on the red light. Mr. Reid said a sub- 
stantial reduction in accidents had 
accompanied adoption of this ordi- 
nance. 


Reversible One-Way Streets 

John Mitton, Chief Engineer, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Dept. of Vehicles and 
Traffic, discussed the effects and ad- 
vantages of reversible one-way streets. 
This method of more effectively util- 
izing street space is used in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and soon to go into effect 
in St. Louis, Mo. Two-way trafhe is 
permitted during off peak hours, one- 
way inbound is the rule for a.m. peak, 
and one-way outbound is the rule for 
the p.m. peak flow. 


SATURDAY MORNING SESSION 


Commercial Vehicle Loading 


The first paper of the Saturday 
morning session, with D. Grant Mickle 
presiding, was “How Can Commercial 
Vehicle Loading be Handled to Mini- 
mize Trafhe Hazard and Congestion” 
by Dwight M. McCracken. The truck 
loading problem was reduced by Mr. 
McCracken to four basic factors; (1) 
size of truck, (2) number of trucks 
unloading, (3) manner of truck park- 
ing, and (4) duration and time of 
loading operations. In addition to the 
establishment of an equitable propor- 
tion of loading zones at the curb with 
unloading prohibited during peak traf- 
fic hours and proper enforcement, Mr. 
McCracken recommended central ter- 
minals for the consolidation and 


eficient distribution of truck loads 
into and out of the central business 
district. Increased efficiency in loading 
and unloading operations was sug- 
gested as a method of reducing the 
trucks 


time individual monopolize 


terminal facilities. 





Speed Zoning 

The next paper, “The Need and 
Application of Speed Zoning” by J. 
Carl McMonagle, stressed the import- 
ance of adequate speed zoning laws 
and the need for standard methods of 
determining the proper physical and 
numerical limits for speed zones on a 
factual basis. In conjunction with the 
current program to revise all speed 
zones on Michigan’s highways, Mr. 
McMonagle stated that he is attempt- 
ing to develop a speed rate formula 
based upon the number of roadside 
developments per mile of highway. 


Honolulu Traffic Planning 


George Houghtailing, Honolulu City 
Planning Engineer, next delivered a 
discussion on planning and control of 
trafhc in the city of Honolulu. 


Experts Couldn’t Be Stumped 

The final session featured a panel of 
“old timers,” men who have been 
Institute members for more than 15 
years, and questions were _ solicited 
from the audience. Members of this 
panel were Graham Cole, Guy Kelcey, 
Arch Bollong, Don McNeil, Ted Mat- 
son, Earl Reeder, Lewis McIntyre, and 


William 


could “‘stump” the experts, it might be 


Powell. Although no one 
said that several of the questions were 
evaded with a skill which can only be 
attained after 15 years experience as 
a trathe expert. 


Transit Film Shown 


The final item on the Saturday 
Morning Session was the showing of 
color film 


General Electric’s sound 


“Life Stream of the City.” In this 
film, the greater relative street space 
economy of transit vehicles is com- 
pared with private passenger cars, 
both as to moving people and parking 


the vehicles. 
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Traffic Bureau Graduates 
Gather at Luncheon 


The Yale University Bureau of 
Highway Traffic played host to 34 of 
its former graduates who were in at- 
tendance at the Columbus meeting of 
the Institute at a luncheon in Colum- 
bus on Friday, October 4. Also includ- 
ed were graduates of the Yale Bureau 
predecessor of the Harvard Bureau. 
Each member present was called upon 
for remarks, at the conclusion of 
which Henry Evans, ’39 graduate, pro- 
vided some piano music for entertain- 
ment. 


Those in attendance were as follows: 


BUREAU STAFF 
Greenshields, Bruce 
Hurd, Fred 

GRADUATES 

Andriacci, Louis A. 

Baker, Howard M. 

Bender, Louis E. 

Billings, Wm. E. 

Braun, Wallace L. 


Matson, Ted 
Smith, Wilbur 


LeCraw, Chas. 

Maier, Eugene 

Malo, Alger F. 

Mathes, Ellis L. 
McCracken, Dwight M. 


Deetz, Russell S. 
Evans, Henry K. 
Fisher, Geo. J. 

Gove, Wallace A. 
Gravelle, Gordon K. 
Halsey, Maxwell N. 
Hammond, Harold F. 
Havenner, Joseph E. Volk, Wayne N. 
Holmes, Robert S. Wetzel, Edward G. 
Houghtailing, Geo. K. Williams, Leslie 
Kraft, Merwin A, Yost, Light B. 


Mickle, D. Grant 
Osborne, Henry W. 
Papageorge, Geo. T. 
Perkins, Ernest T. 
Ricker, Edmund R. 
Ristroph, Paul L. 
Upham, Chas. M. Jr. 


New York Section 
To Meet Oct. 3] 


The President Tavern, New York 
City, will be the locale of the first 
Fall meeting of the N. Y. Section, 
I. T. E. Secretary Rittgers announces 
that the program will feature a dis- 
cussion by Fred Fisch of the New 
York State new Bureau of City 
Arterial Planning, which he was re- 
cently selected to head up. 

All Institute members and _ other 


interested parties are cordially invited 
to attend. Dinner begins at 6:30 p.m. 


TRAFFIC ENGINEERING SESSIONS 
NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS 


Two group sessions for traffic engi- 
neers were staged by the Traffic Sec- 
tion, National Safety Council, on Oct. 
8th and 9th at the 34th National 
Safety Congress in Chicago. Both were 
well attended, each attracting approxi- 
mately 50 participants. 


Highway Features vs. 
Traffic Accidents 

The first session opened by I.T.E. 
President Tom Seburn, featured a 
paper by Wayne Volk, Wisconsin 
State Traffic Engineer, who brought 
out the many safety advantages of 
proper highway design. He showed 
slides of proper and improper design 
features of Wisconsin, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania and other highways. 
Medial strips, easy curves, adequate 
signing and proper shoulders free of 
obstructions were cited as important. 





David Baldwin, of the National 
Safety Council, commented on _ the 
Pennsylvannia Turnpike, making the 
following points. The 1941 accident 
rate was 10.7 fatalities per 100 mil- 
lion vehicle miles, 20 to 30 per cent 
lower than the average rate on other 
Pennsylvania rural highways. The few 
accidents that occurred were mostly 
of the rear-end type, many of these 
involving commercial vehicles. 


Sub-division Layout for 
Traffic Safety 


Burton Marsh, Director, Traffic 
Engineering and Safety Department, 
American Automobile Association, 


presented a talk on the problem of 
proper design of residential sub-divi- 
sions. His remarks are briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 
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The National Committee for Traf- 
fic Safety called together a committee 
of 25 to explore the problem of sub- 
division layout for traffic safety. It 
was decided to develop a primer, writ- 
ten in simple language, to distribute 
to real estate people, city officials etc. 
Three aspects were considered, the 
technical matter, the legislative 
material, and the educational program. 
The first aspect has been treated and 
is now in 2nd draft form of the 
primer. The PRA is helping in the 
research and compilation of the report. 

The primer was started by a library 
research project, and deals with topo- 
graphy, foundations, access, trafhc 
generated by development, parking, 
interior street plan, street and inter- 
section design, sidewalks, street light- 
ing, street name signs, utility services 
and playgrounds. 

Marsh emphasized that the primer 
will meet with success only if it is 
considered reasonable, practical and 
not theoretical, hence all efforts are 
being directed toward this end. 
Skidding Tests Report 

Professor R. A. Moyer, Iowa State 
College, presented a discussion of the 
results of the skidding and traction 
tests on ice at Houghton Lake, Michi- 
‘an undertaken as a project by the 
Committee on Winter Driving Haz- 
ards, National Safety Council. These 
were tests of heavy trucks primarily, 
supplementing the work previously 
done on passenger car skidding. 

He pointed out the increase in 
traffic accident death rate during the 
winter in northern states, despite the 
‘act that peak trafic volumes occur 
during the fall, indicating the need 
for special attention to winter driving 
hazards. Fourteen times as many skid- 
ding accidents occur on wet pave- 
ments as on dry pavements, according 
to a recent analysis. This ratio is about 
30 for icy or snowy roads it was 
stated. 

He brought out that as speed in- 
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creases, the friction coefficient de- 
creases, a fact not generally appreciated. 
Nearer freezing, the stopping distance 
increases because of the lubricating 
effect of water. Lower temperatures 
reduce stopping distance. But where 
sand abrasive is employed, this tem- 
perature effect is not prevalent, since 
the sand tends to dig into the softer 
melting ice and compensates for the 
lubricative effect. Without sand, using 
bare tires on ice near 32° F., skidding 
distances of 220 feet and over were 
observed from an _ initial speed of 
20 mph. 

Parking vs. Safety 

The second trafic engineering ses- 
sion was opened by presiding chairman 
Grant Mickle, who introduced Elroy 
Ericksen, Research Associate of the 
Yale Bureau of Highway Traffic. He 
read a paper prepared by Wilbur 
Smith, Associate Director of the 
Bureau, entitled “Relation of Parking 
to Trafhc Safety.” 

It was brought out that parking 
plays a more significant role in the 
accident picture than is _ generally 
realized. Accident statistics attribute 
only 9.2 per cent of urban accidents 
and 4.5 per cent of rural accidents to 
parking. Fatal accidents traceable to 
parking total 1.3 per cent for urban 
and 2.5 per cent for rural areas. 

Many examples were given of acci- 
dent reduction following parking 
changes from angle to parallel type 
(at the curb). Double parking was 
given as a typical sore point in city 
congestion, and one extreme situation 
was related where signs had_ been 
posted “No Triple Parking.” Also 
instances were given of fatal accidents 
involving runaway vehicles (parked 
on hill without adequate brakes) and 
involving carbon monoxide fumes in 
parked cars with motor running. 

It was reported that streets in 
Washington, D. C., had had capacities 
increased 15 per cent by prohibition 
of parking during peak hours. 
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Too high curbs and_ inadequate 
shoulders were cited as improper de- 
sign factors causing parking accidents 
in rural areas. Lack of sufficient 
“turnouts” where shoulders aren’t 
adequate was blamed also. 


The Retailers Viewpoint 


Roy John, Managing Director. 
Indiana Associated Retailers, delivered 
a discussion of parking from the re- 
tailer’s standpoint. He pointed out that 
the retailer is both a buyer and a seller, 
but that over the past he has tended 
to put all emphasis on the buying and 
arranging of goods in his store, and 
not enough on the selling. Lately, re- 
tailers have begun to realize that their 
job is not completed until the goods 
are in the customer’s homes. 


He said that the major factor in 
this job is parking, and that the retail- 
er will become more and more a source 
of interested cooperation and _ leader- 
ship in the solution of parking prob- 
lems. Mr. John pointed to the trend 
toward decentralization and _ private 
transportation, and said that the only 
reason that outlying stores attracted 
customers was because of the parking 
offered. He enumerated 
the many advantages of centralized 
shopping districts such as diversity of 


advantages 


goods offered, movies, doctors, den- 
tists, etc., and stated that if parking 
facilities could be provided downtown, 
then centralized areas would far out- 
weigh outlying areas in popularity. 

He suggested that the trafic engi- 
neer give credit for understanding the 
parking problem to the retailer, and 
that the engineer start on the retailer’s 
side, letting the businessman be in on 
the trafic surveys and planning from 
the start. 

Mr. John suggested use of sound- 
slide films in “selling” the public on 


parking and traffic plans, and dep‘ored 








the many fine schemes that have “died 
on the vine” because of lack of in- 
formed public opinion. 


Elimination of Curb Parking 
Predicted 


In a panel discussion of small city 
trafhc yroblems, led by Henry K. 
Evans, Director, Trafic Engineering 
Division, National Conservation 
Bureau, Lloyd Braff, Staff Engineer 
with DeLeuw-Cather Co., predicted 
that eventually parking will be entire- 
ly eliminated on through streets of all 
cities over 10,000 population. He 
stated that small cities suffer just as 
much, if not more, from parking ills 
than do the large cities. He cited Sioux 
City, lowa as an example, where 
although it is only one-fortieth as 
large as Chicago, yet one-fifth as many 
automobiles come into the business 
district every day. Thus, this small 
city has a greater relative parking 
problem than does Chicago. 

Roadside Stands Blamed 

J. E. Johnston, Nebraska State 
Trafic Engineer, cited the need for 
more state legislation to control the 
encroachment of and parking in con- 
nection with roadside stands etc. on 
trafhc. He said it was hard to make 
these laws effective unless they were 
retroactive. In Nebraska, it was point 
ed out, shoulders and lane widths have 
been improved to aid in reducing acci- 


dents on high speed highways. 


One-Way Streets 
William F. 


Trafhc Engineer of Syracuse, N. Y., 


Kavanaugh, City 


described the one-way street program 
in his city, which was instituted on a 
60-day trial basis. He said street maxi- 
mum capacities were higher under the 
one-way plan than under the previous 


two-wa y movement. 
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Off-Street Parking 

C. G. Stoneburner, Arlington 
County, Virginia, Traffic Engineer, 
told of the unusual expansion (350 
per cent) of population in that Coun- 
ty during the past 10 years, and of the 
trafic problems generated by the 
building of the Pentagon office build- 
ing. He described the changes and 
improvements in the zoning ordin- 
ances, requiring provisions of off- 
street parking facilities in connection 
with all new theatres, stadiums, etc., 
except churches. Hotels are required 


to provide one space per 3 hotel rooms. 
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Highway Research 
Board to Meet 

The Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting 
of the Highway Research Board will 
be held this year from December Sth 
through the 8th at the building of the 
National Academy of Sciences and the 
National Research Council, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


A.S.F. Moves 
Headquarters 

The Automotive Safety Foundation 
has moved its headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C. from 321 Tower Build- 
ing and 726 Jackson Place to 700 Hill 
Building, 839 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


WAR DEPARTMENT BOOSTS TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 


As a part of the newly instituted 
Army-Wide Motor Vehicle Accident 
Prevention Program, the Provost Mar- 
shal General has issued Ciruclar No. 
210 instructing commanding officers 
to see that more consideration is given 
to trafic engineering improvements on 
all Posts. 

Staff agencies are instructed to pay 
particular attention to pedestrian pro- 
tection, modern planning and traffic 
engineering techniques. 

Robert Holmes (Member I.T.E.), 
Assistant to the War Department 
Safety Director, was instrumental in 
getting the Army Safety Program un- 
derway. 


According to announcement made 
by Mr. Holmes at the Annual I.T.E. 
Meeting, subscriptions to Trafic En- 
gineering Magazine will be taken out 
by the War Department so as to fur- 







* 





A FERTILE SPOT FOR TRAFFIC ENGINEERS 


The city of Quito, Ecuador could use sound advice on traffic. 


nish about 550 post safety directors 
with this source of ideas and facts. 


Copies of the President’s Highway 
Safety Conference Action Program 
and of the individual committee re- 
ports (see June issue, Traffic Engineer- 
ing) are being distributed to posts, 
camps and stations in the zone of 
interior, and will be used to guide the 
safety campaign. 


The Army Program incorporates 
driver training, using a new training 
manual PRT-565 which is being used 
to train Driver Test Teams through- 
out the U. S. All War Department 
m. V. operators are required to success- 
fully complete three tests, physical 
aptitude, knowledge, and driving skill. 
A Central Control Record System is 
also being established at all Army in- 
stallations to consolidate individual 
driver’s records. 


* 





It has a 


population of 150,000, yet there isn’t a sign, signal or marking anywhere, 
according to F. R. Hoyt, Airport Manager (a former traffic engineer and 


graduate of Yale University Bureau of Highway Traffic) . 
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Seattle, Wash. Finds 
Crosswalk Light Helpful 


The illustration shows an illuminated 
crosswalk sign currently used in 
Seattle, Washington. According to 
City Trafic Engineer J. W. Arch 
Bollong, who submitted the _ photo- 
graph: 

“We illuminate the luminaire with 
two 500-watt incandescent lamps so 
as to preclude the possibility of the 
lamp being out as there will always be 
one illuminated. 

“The luminaire is designed with dif- 
ferent slopes to the sides for different 
width streets so that the intense illu- 
mination will cover the width of the 
crosswalk. It is also flexible so that it 
can be widened to cover 10-foot or 
20-foot crosswalks. 

“We also install a flashing beacon 
on top of the luminaire which is not 
shown in the sketch. This is to warn 
the on-coming trafic of the existence 
of a danger, and as they approach 





they see an illuminated “Crosswalk” 
on the side of the luminaire and illu- 
mination showing the pedestrian in 
the walk. 

“We have found this to be very 
effective and a method of illuminating 
crosswalks in hours of darkness.” 
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Employment of Traffic Engineer 
Urged for Springfield 

Creation of a trafic engineering 
department, headed by an experienced 
trafic engineer, an assistant and sec- 
retary, and establishment of a trafhc 
commission to replace the traffic and 
transportation board are the major 
recommendations of a trafhc survey 
report just issued by Future Spring- 
field, Inc. (Massachusetts), a local 
civic group. J. A. Carrothers (Assoc. 
I.T.E.) acted in a consulting role in 
guiding preparation of the report. 

Future Springfield recommends that 
all licensing powers, now in the hands 
of the trafhe and transportation board, 
be transferred to the police depart- 
ment; that $15,000 be appropriated 
for operation of the proposed com- 
mission for one year; that the police 
department send one or more officers 
each year for three years to a recog- 
nized police trafic school; that the 
city install parking meters if and 
when they are legalized by the Legis- 
lature; that the city go on record 
as favoring state legislation enabling 
cities to regulate pedestrian traffic, 
and that downtown lots be developed 


and improved. 


Wide support for the recommenda- 
tions has been voiced by civic officials 
and business leaders. A recent ques- 
tionnaire sent retail merchants re- 
vealed the following: 32 per cent 
believe municipal parking lots or 
garages are the first need; 23 per cent 
are for stricter trafhc enforcement; 16 
per cent want a trafhc engineer; 70 
per cent believe restrictive parking has 
an effect on store business; 50 per 
cent want parking meters; 74 per cent 
feel that heavy trucking now per- 
mitted in congested areas contributes 
to general confusion. 











































HERE'S 5 GOOD REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD 


SPECIFY GROTE TRAFFIC CONTROL SIGNS 





Grote Signs are always 

Legible, using only the 
newest U.S. approved let- 
tering that commands 
drivers’ attention. Grote 
Snaplock reflector buttons 
give you reflection of the 
Warning Message, making 
drivers familiar with traf- 
fic or road conditions in 
sufficient time to take the 
necessary precautions for 
safe driving! 


The New Grote Snap- 

lock Plastic reflector 
button permits’ replace- 
ment of individual buttons, 
without removing the sign 
rear housing, or the sign 
from its stationary post. 
NO OTHER REFLECTOR 
CAN give you this reflec- 
tive quality, this easy in- 
stallation and maintenance 
of signs, and the economy 
effected by using these 
Grote Snaplock Reflector 
Buttons. 








EXPERIENCE has 
shown that ANY PER- 
MANENT TYPE  RE- 


FLECTORIZED SIGN 
must carry a rear housing 
plate to protect the reflec- 
tors, and the sign from 
being twisted and _ bent 
through vandalism. Rear 
housing plates are your 
assurance, that your signs 
will remain in place. Van- 
dalism on a sign equipped 
with Grote reflector but- 
tons, can be repaired on 
the spot. 












ways. 








The Grote Snaplock Reflector button is a revolutionary 

idea, giving you BETTER REFLECTION, EASIER IN- 
STALLATION, AND MORE ECONOMICAL MAINT#E- 
NANCE—all of those essential factors to good protective 
highway sign equipment. To insure the safety of your 
motorists, SPECIFY GROTE SNAPLOCK REFLECTOR- 
IZED TRAFFIC SIGNS. 





Write, wire or phone today, for your sample Grote Snapleck Reflector Button. 


THE GROTE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
BELLEVUE, KENTUCKY, OPPOSITE CINCINNATI, OHIO 


(FORMERLY THE NATIONAL COLORTYPE CO.) 


A Grote reflectorized sign resists being twisted or 
bent so consequently you are assured your Grote 
traffic signs will give your motorists the full day and 
night protection, you can depend upon. 
considered where human lives are at stake, and officials 
desire the maximum safety precautions on your high- 


This must be 
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PERSONALS 

Joseph E. Havenner (Jun. Member, 
I.T.E.) has been named as the new 
manager, Public Safety Department, 
Automobile Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia, succeeding E. B. Lefferts who 
died recently (see September issuc). 
“Joe” was formerly trafic engineer 
with the Department, having come to 
the Club in 1941 from the Oregon 
State Highway Department. He is a 
graduate of the Yale Bureau of High- 
way Traffic, 1939-40. 


T. W. Forbes (Affil. I.T.E.), Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and Consultant in 
Trafic Engineering, University of 
Hawaii, writes in to say that he is 
still single and very busy teaching 
classes in application of psychology to 
education, business, social work and 
trafic ranging in size from 50 to 160. 
Excerpts follow: 

“T get together with George Hough- 
‘tailing and other local trafic people 
every once in awhile. . . . Interest in 
traffic is hot here with off-street park- 
ing facilities, an artery through the 
business district and a tunnel through 
the mountains back of the city under 
discussion. Houston Wynn has just 
returned from the Yale Bureau to take 
up duties as Territorial Highway 
Traffic Engineer. Am just starting an 
8-week night course on trafic for 
those professionally interested and have 
representatives from Territorial High- 
way, City Traffic Engineering, Plan- 
ning Commission, Traffic Commission, 
Schools, Police, Army and Navy form- 
ing a fine group. .. . Hope to write up 
the Sign Arrow Legibility study done 
at Yale with the Connecticut High- 
way Department but so far haven't 
had time.” 


Henry A. Barnes (Assoc. I.T.E.), 
Trafic Engineer of Flint, Michigan 
reports on his activities as follows: 

“Since the war we have completed 
our new trafic code which makes it 


TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 
necessary to make a complete survey 
of all thoroughfares within the City 
of Flint in an effort to inventory our 
trafhc signs and control devices in 
order to learn their condition, and to 
make the many changes that will be 
necessary because of the new ordi- 
nance. You can readily realize that 
this is a tremendous job when it is 
considered that the City contains 
nearly thirty-five square miles of area 
and signs are scattered practically 
from “Hell to Breakfast.” The sur- 
vey work on this job is nearly com- 
pleted but it will be some months 
before signs are all renovated or 
changed to correspond with the new 
ordinance.” 


J. C. Vincent (Mem. I.T.E.), City 
Trafic Engineer of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has retired, to be succeeded by Mr. 
Ralph H. Sprungman. 


W. L. Braun Takes 
D. C. Traffic Job 

Wallace L. Braun, (Member, I. T. 
E.) trafic engineer of the Baltimore 
Police Department since 1937, resigned 
to accept a position as deputy director 
of Vehibcles and Trafic for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. Braun, who will assume his 
new duties on August 15, will receive 
a salary of approximately $7,500. 

A graduate of the Johns Hopkins 
University in electrical engineering, 
Mr. Braun became head of a new 
Trafic Engineering Bureau attached to 
the Police Department following a 
year’s study with the Bureau for Street 
Traffic Research at Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Hamilton R. Atkinson, police com- 
missioner, announced that Lieut. Ber- 
nard J. Schmidt, of the Traffic Divi- 
sion, would take over Mr. Braun’s 
duties temporarily. 

Lieutenant Schmidt, the commis- 


sioner said, is a graduate of North- 
western University Traffic Institute 
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Many state, highway and county engineers are not only ‘‘plan- 
ning ahead” for the construction of new highways and streets, 
but have already, through the aid of Streeter-Amet Traficounters, 
made extensive surveys ... and are ready to put into operation 
a complete construction program, as soon as facilities and 
materials are available. 

The Traficounter is a precision instrument... twice as fast as 
any other vehicle counter. Easy to install . . . economical to 
operate .. . at work 24 hours a day, rain or shine. It gives facts 
that are indispensable to the traffic engineers who do the plan- 
ning. Write for Bulletin on Streeter-Amet Traficounters. 


STREETER-AMET COMPANY 
1726 Belle Plaine Avenue Chicago 13, Illinois 
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and of the University of Baltimore 
Law School. 

Before receiving the Harvard schol- 
arship which led to his job as traffic 
engineer, Mr. Braun served for several 
years as an engineer in the municipal 
Bureau of Mechanical-Electrical Ser- 
vice. 

Prior to that, he was employed by 
the Gas and Electric Company for 
three years following his graduation 
from Hopkins. 

Mr. Braun considers the formation 
of a permanent staff for the Traffic 
Engineering Bureau, which was done 
at the beginning of this year, one of 
the most significant steps forward 
since he began his work on trafhc 
conditions here. 

For the first few years Mr. Braun 
was a one-man department, even act- 
ing as his own secretary. His first 
studies of traffic conditions were made 
by personnel loaned by the WPA. 

Now his office staff includes five 
investigators and a draftsman who, 
Mr. Braun said, compile the data and 
statistics necessary for any long- 
range traffic planning. 

Mr. Braun is a member of the Insti- 
tute of Trafic Engineers, and was 
referred through the Institute to the 
position which was open in Wash- 
ington. 


Dr. Bruce D. Greenshields (Mem- 
ber I. T. E.) has accepted the new 
position of Associate Professor of Civil 
Engineering at George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C., where 
he will have charge of courses in trans- 
portation and other civil engineering 
subjects. The University expects to 
add ‘o its laboratory facilities and 
broaden the scope of its work in civil 
engincering. 

Margaret Woolverton (Assoc. Mem. 
I. T. E.) has left the employ of the 
National Safety Council in order to 
take over on a full-time basis operation 
of a ranch in Canada and a farm in 
California. 
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Russell Deetz (Jun. Mem. I. T. E.) 
has returned from the army and is 
back as an assistant traffic engineer in 
the Division of Traffic and Safety, 
Ohio Department of Highways. His 
residence address is 440 Colonial 
Avenue, Worthington, Ohio. 


Maxwell Halsey (Member I. T. E.), 
Executive Secretary of the Michigan 
State Safety Commission, was recently 
hired by the City of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, to conduct a trafic survey. 
Questionnaires were distributed to 
shoppers asking for mode of transpor- 
tation and parking information, as one 
phase of the survey. 


C. R. Gallagher (Assoc. I.T.E.), 
consulting traffic engineer, whose home 
is in Ventura, California, reports on 
his recent activities on the Pacific 
Coast: 
“ ,.. Lam just completing a report 
on an intersection trafhc movement 
and accident study in the main busi- 
ness section of Santa Barbara, which 
is leading to several recommendations 
which if approved by the Council and 
put into effect will considerably im- 
prove the present situation. I was 
retained by that city as their traffic 
consultant on a yearly basis beginning 
last month. Previously (last Decem- 
ber) I was retained by them to make a 
Freeway Crossing Study. From Janu- 
ary through the middle of April I was 
busy working on some trafhe circula- 
tion systems and under and above 
ground parking arrangements for 
Kaufmann, Lippincott & Eggers, Ar- 
chitects of Los Angeles and for the 
Los Angeles Turf Club. This latter 
work is still in progress. Also, in Jan- 
uary a little work dealing with park- 
ing and routing of trafhc was done for 
the city of Pittsburg, California. 

“Yesterday I submitted a plan for 
study of the “On Street” phase ‘of 
the Parking Problem in five different 
business districts in the City of Santa 
Monica, Calif., in answer to their re- 
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quest for same. I sure hope it is 
approved as it will be a nice job and 
will, I hope, result in my securing that 
city on a yearly basis. As soon as I 
get two more cities on a yearly basis 
I'll be ready to take on a full-time 
assistant. As it is now, I have just 
been using part time help. 

“One of the jobs for the firm of 
architects I mentioned was the plan- 
ning of three levels of underground 
parking for Earl Carroll’s new theatre 
to be built on Sunset Boulevard in 
Hollywood. The other was a half level 
down and two levels above ground in 
a R.C. skeleton type structure for 
Carroll in connection with his present 
night club and a new office building 
he is going to put up. Another was 
the development of a street-system 
and two levels of underground park- 
ing for a 14 million dollar develop- 
ment out in Wilshire Boulevard. One 
of the architects and I also collabor- 
ated in planning an underground 
truck terminal under this area and it 
really was a honey; however, the fel- 
low that owned this sold his land 
about a month ago for 41% million— 
so the deal is off—but it sure was 
interesting and educational while it 
lasted.” 


James’ “A. Head (Assoc. I.T.E.), 
Assistant Traffic Engineer, Oregon 
Highway Department was recently 
married to the former Miss Vernon B. 
Jensen of Salem, Oregon. Part of the 
honeymoon was spent on the East 
Coast, visiting various trafic engi- 
neering departments en route. 


James K. Gibson (Jun. I.T.E.), for- 
merly with New Orleans Public Ser- 
vice, Inc., recently became Associate 
Transportation Engineer with the 
California Railroad Commission. Mr. 
Gibson, whose new home is at 135 
Bucareli Drive, San Francisco, was 
discharged from the Navy in April, 
where he served as a Lieut. Comman- 
der as head of the Automotive Trans- 
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portation Division, 12th Naval Dis- 
trict, San Francisco, California. 


I. S. Shattuck (Mem. I.T.E.), Plan- 
ning and Trafic Consultant, has an- 
nounced the change of his office to 
Masonic Temple Building, Wayzata, 
Minn. He was formerly located in 
Minneapolis. 


GRADUATE 
CIVIL ENGINEER 


23 years old, would like job in 
trafhc engineering. East pre- 
ferred. Experience to date in 
T.E. field limited. Interested 
parties contact Editor, TRAFFIC 
ENGINEERING. 


SerrEeRrs TO 
THE EDITOR 


From M. A. Bebee, Member I.T.E.., 
Trafic Engineer with the N. Y. Dept. 
of Pub. Works, comes this essay on a 
subject that has been a bone of con- 
tention in the past. The Editor will 
be glad to receive any comments on 
this for publication in a future issue. 


“Green is a better color than yellow 
for traffic signal heads (Ed. note: the 


housing, not the light). Green is to 
be preferred over yellow for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 


“1. The red, green, and yellow 
color indications appear to be much 
brighter in the green signal heads than 
in the yellow signal heads. 


“The most important function of 
a trafic signal is to display the color 
indications clearly and_ effectively. 
The point where the indication changes 
from green to red is of utmost im- 
portance. 
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“Green is the color opposite to red. 
It is a scientific fact that colors are 
brightest to the eye when they are 
displayed with their opposites. There- 
fore a red light is more intense when 
it is displayed in a green background, 
than with any other color. 

“Yellow is a supplemental color to 
red. Supplementary colors blend to- 
gether to form a third color. A red 
indication in a yellow signal head 
tends to create an overall orange 
effect. 

“The red and green signal lenses 
are illuminated to produce colors of 
high intensity. A yellow signal head 
is also of high color intensity. In fact, 
yellow represents the maximum of 
color intensity. Therefore there is 
much less contrast with red and green 
lights in a yellow signal head than 
with these same lights in a darker, or 
green signal head. 

“For this reason it would be im- 
possible to satisfactorily display a 
flashing yellow indication in a yellow 
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beacon head. At a few hundred feet, 
especially on the sunny side of the 
yellow signal head, a steady or flash- 
ing yellow indication would be in- 
effective, and would be but a slight 
improvement over a plain yellow sign 
above the intersection. 

“2. The yellow signal heads are 
unsightly, especially after they have 
weathered some, and become streaked 
with dirt. 

“Yellow is not a very pleasing color 
alone, and its use is generally avoided 
in color combinations which include 
green. It is not satisfactory from an 
esthetic point of view to support a 
yellow signal head with green steel 
poles. The poles should be blue, grey, 
black, or yellow to carry the yellow 
signal heads. 


“The above disadvantages of yellow 
offset the single advantage of yellow 
signal heads being more visible than 
green signal heads where there is green 
foliage or dark colors in the back- 
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ground. This advantage of yellow is 
lost at night, or in fog, or in winter 
when the foliage is gone or there is 
snow in the background; and yellow 
is especially ineffective with the sky 
as a background. Green is better than 
yellow in open locations and in foggy 
locations. 

“A preference for yellow signal 
heads might be influenced by the fact 
that the idea of the yellow head is 
novel. As with any other novelty, the 
effect of the new color would be par- 
tially lost if all signal heads were 
painted yellow. 

“It is recommended that the use of 
green for the traffic signal heads be 
continued. 
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“IT wish to suggest that any decision 
on yellow vs. green for signal heads be 
based on the above mentioned proper- 
ties of the two colors in intensifying 
the red, yellow, and green signal in- 
dications, rather than on a preference 
for yellow because it is novel, or be- 
cause yellow signal heads can be seen 
better against some backgrounds. It 
would be better to attach yellow 
wings or panels to the edges of the 
green signals where it is necessary that 


this signal head be made more visible. 
Accidents are more often the result of 
not seeing the red or yellow indica- 
tions in signals, rather than not seeing 


the signal heads. 


CITIES EXPERIMENT IN SHUTTLE BUS AND 
FRINGE PARKING 


Shuttle bus service from fringe area 
parking lots is gaining consideration 
as a possible means of helping relieve 
downtown parking pains. This type 
of parking service, used in only a few 
cases before the war and with varying 
success, has still to prove itself in the 
minds of many trafic and parking 
authorities. At any rate, a growing 
number of experiments are being made 
which should add materially to the 
present meager fund of information. 


Denver 


In Denver, two adventurous G.I.’s 
have launched a shoppers’ parking ser- 
vice consisting of shuttle station 
wagon service from an outlying park- 
ing lot directly to seven large down- 
town department stores. The stores, 
which are helping finance establish- 
ment of the service, are so located that 
the station wagons are operated over 
three distinct routes. 


A striking feature of the operation 
is the method adopted to avoid delay 
in unparking. When the parker wishes 
to depart, she notifies the store atten- 


dant at the station wagon stop. By 
direct line, the attendant calls the 
parking lot. The shopper’s car will be 
waiting when she arrives. The present 
parking fee is 15c per hour but may 
be lowered later. 


Contributions of the stores are lim- 
ited to a six months’ trial period. 
Whether assistance will be continued, 
or the service for that matter, will 
depend upon the business and demand 
developed during the trial term. 


Atlanta 


In Atlanta motorists may now use 
a unique Park-Ride service, with cars 
parked a mile and a half from the 
center of the business district. The 
flat rate of 35 cents includes parking 
and round-trip transportation into the 
business district over any one of a half 
dozen bus and trolley lines near the 
parking lots—which are operated by a 
motion picture theater. The service is 
available from 8 A.M. to 6 P.M. daily, 
but after six and all day Sunday the 


lots are reserved for theater patrons. 
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Baltimore 


The Baltimore Transit Company is 
trying out the shuttle system on a 
strictly profit-making basis. The com- 
pany’s management believes that if the 
number of passenger cars entering the 
downtown business district can be re- 
duced, a better, faster and more profit- 
able transit service can be offered. The 
city zoning commission agreed to a 
temporary change in the restrictions 
so that the idea could be tried out 
from one outlying parking lot. 

Patrons at the new perimeter park- 
ing lot have become so numerous the 
company no longer has enough space 
for those who park their cars and ride 
downtown on shuttle buses. The com- 
pany is reported to have approached 
city officials on the possibility of leas- 
ing additional land to supplement the 
parking lot. 


Cincinnati 


Cincinnati recently concluded a 90- 
day experiment in shuttle bus and 
fringe parking operation—and discon- 
tinued the service because the lots 
were being used to only a small per- 
centage of their capacity and the bus 
operation suffered a loss. 

The Cincinnati project came about 
as a means of forestalling complaints 
expected to arise when curb parking 
“super-congested” 
downtown streets. Two outlying park- 
ing lots were established at diagonally 


was banned on 


opposite corners of the congested area, 
with a total capacity of 1,200 cars. 
The local transit company provided 
bus service every five minutes, with 
the fee set at five cents. 

Said a city official, ““ * * * since the 
buses used were extra vehicles which 
had to be used on regular lines during 
the morning and evening peak traffic 
periods, it was necessary to limit the 
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shuttle service to the hours between 9 
A.M. and 4 P.M. However, these 
were the hours during which parking 
was formerly permitted in the super- 
congested area. * * * However, we do 
not consider this experiment to have 
been a failure, as it did bring out the 
fact that fringe parking does not 
seem to be the answer to the parking 
problem insofar as shoppers are con- 
cerned. If the bus service could have 
been supplied for a longer period of 
time, it is probable that the parking 
lots would have received much better 
patronage as they could have been used 
by all day parkers.”” — Courtesy of 
News Releases from Automotive Safe- 
ty Foundation and American Transit 
Association, 


California Abandons 
Yellow Stripe 

The yellow “No Passing” traffic line, 
long used in California on state trunk 
highways, has been eliminated as a 
design feature by the California Divi- 
sion of Highways. Under a state law 
and in conformity with national uni- 
form traffic signing practices, former 
‘No Passing” zones are to be marked 
‘vith two continuous or solid parallel 
v hite lines. A combination solid and 
broken white line will be used where 
passing is restricted to one direction 
for vehicles approaching a blind crest 
or grade. Passing is permitted when 
the broken line is the driver’s lane. 

A solid white or barrier lire on the 
right of the broken line in the driver’s 
lane will indicate ““No Passing.” A 
driver may overtake and pass a slower 
vehicle if the broken line is in his 
lane, providing the way ahead is clear. 


Several months will be required this 


year to convert pavement markings to 
she new scheme. —Roads and Streets 
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Frankly Speaking 


e S . ° y, 
Jraffic Cngincering to the Kescue 
( ( 


John Darr, President of the Institute of Public Relations in a recent 
statement said that he is “amazed at the amount of conflicting reports and 
statistics which are being published concerning the various factors involved 
in trafic accidents.” 


Mr. Darr quotes three separate statements which appeared in the New York 
Times, one citing three major causes as (1) Failure to obey traffic laws, (2) 
Substandard trafhc laws, and (3) Differences in regulations and traffic control 
devices in various states. He quotes an analysis which showed that “one out of 
nine drivers in fatal accidents had been drinking.” Then he brings in a third 
quote ‘‘two out of every three serious accidents . . . result of faulty brakes and 
other mechanical defects.” 


John Darr is 100% right. It is unwise to confuse the public with many 
and conflicting statements of causes of traffic mishapse The statements he 
quotes are undoubtedly correct, but the connotation of “cause” is unfortunate. 
Accident researchers know there are always many causes for an accident, and 
to single out one or two as “the cause” is misleading. 


There is nothing confusing or conflicting about remedies for traffic hazards. 
Whereas it is difficult, and sometimes impossible to prove the cause of an acci- 
dent, it is easy to prove the effect of a remedy, particularly an engineering 
remedy. 


Trafic engineering does get positive unequivocal results. In ten cases 
studied recently (see page 251, April issue) accidents were 100% eliminated 
by traffic engineering improvements. Other case histories included in this study 
showed 75 to 100% reduction. 


Let’s hear less talk about what’s wrong and more talk about how to 
correct it. Maybe then the public will see the picture more clearly and be 


more inclined to cooperate. 


Editor 
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New York State laus Wore and 
Getter Highways 


by Frep W. FiscH, Member I.T.E. 
Principal Civil Engineer, Bureau of Arterial Route Planning 
New York State Department of Public Works 


HE beginning of a new transpor- 

tation era in New York State was 
heralded at Liverpool, just north of 
Syracuse, on July eleventh. The event 
was the ceremony marking the incep- 
tion of the State’s projected Thruway 
when Governor Thomas E. Dewey, in 
turning the first spadeful of earth, set 
underway this $202,000,000 construc- 
tion program. 

The occasion was the culmination 
of several years of groundwork and 
preparation. It was evidence of the 
administration foresight in having 
enacted broad legislation which recog- 
nized the need for extensive highway 
planning. This legislation not only 
provided for a super highway stretch- 
ing across the state of New York to 
Buffalo and thence to the Pennsylvania 
state line, but also state-financed ar- 
terial routes for speedy and safe access 
into the very hearts of the urban cen- 
ters marginal to the thruway route. 

It is one thing to plan capital 
projects and another to be in a posi- 
tion to construct them. To this end 
sound fiscal policies have been adopted 
and closely adhered to, providing a 
post-war construction fund not pro- 
portionally equalled by any other state 
of the union. This financial backlog 
insures the actual construction of the 
planned highway system as rapidly as 
manpower and material supplies will 
permit. 

Preliminary Planning 

The period preceding the initiation 
of the first step in the Thruway con- 
struction program saw much intensive 


work on the part of the State Public 
Works Department engineering staffs 
at Albany and throughout the various 
district offices. Under direction of 
Superintendent Charles H. Sells and 
the District Engineers, preliminary 
reconnaissance, location studies, plan- 
ning and replanning, design and de- 
tails occupied the attention of field 
and office men. For this work exist- 
ing personnel was augmented by addi- 
tional engineer talent, returning from 
service in the armed forces and war 
industry. 

When completed within the next 
five years the Thruway will not only 
connect the state’s two most impor- 
tant ports, New York City and Buf- 
falo, with express highway facilities, 
it will span and serve its most densely 
populated and most highly indus- 
trialized sections. 


Population Served 

Within a belt extending thirty 
miles on either side of the new Thru- 
way is a region representing approxi- 
mately 50% of the area of the state. 
But viewed from other angles it as- 
sumes still greater proportions. With- 
in that belt reside approximately 90% 
of the state’s population and nearly 
81% of all motor vehicles registered 
in New York State are located. It 
also includes 86% of all of the state’s 
buses and trucks. Almost 90% of all 
monies collected by the state for vehi- 
cular and operators’ licenses are ob- 
tained in that same area. Existing 
highways spanning it have the highest 
tiafic counts of any in the state. 
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Industrially and commercially it is 
equally important. 

Present highway facilities in that 
“L” shaped region have been found 
inadequate to accommodate the de- 
mands placed upon them. Annual 
trafhc counts reveal this situation. 
Many cannot be expanded further be- 
cause of prohibitive land and con- 
struction costs. They are rapidly ap- 
proaching the saturation point and 
the only practical solution lies in the 
construction of an entirely new route, 
the Thruway. 


Design Features 

The Thruway system will be a 486- 
mile multiple-lane highway with di- 
vided arteries separated by safety malls 
of varying widths. Rights of way 
will have a minimum width of at least 
200 feet, affording ample opportunity 
for further expansion if necessary in 
years to come. Sight distances will 
be no less than 1000 feet at any point 
with a minimum radius of curvature 
set at 2800 feet. No grades in excess 
of 3% are planned. 

The entire route will be devoid of 
obstacles to the easy flow of traffic. 
Intersections at grade will be non- 
existent. No traffic lights will blink 
along its course. Bridges and under- 
passes will be provided for cross traffic 
with access and egress to the Thru- 
way limited to those points at which 
appropriate traffic interchange facili- 
ties will be built. Acceleration and 
deceleration lanes will be provided at 
such junctions to permit the traveler 
to enter or leave the Thruway with a 
minimum of difficulty and a maxi- 
mum of safety. Plantings will be 
accomplished on the separating malls 
wherever necessary to provide effective 
screening of the headlight of ap- 
proaching vehicles. 

The economic significance of the 
Thruway has been evidenced by plans 
already made by large industrial or- 
ganizations to seek factory sites along 
its route and at points sufficiently 
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near large centers of population from 
which manpower may be readily 
obtained. 


A study of the Thruway map, de- 
picting its course as now defined by 
legislation, will indicate its close prox- 
imity to the cities it will serve. Maxi- 
mum benefits will result from this 
policy. Adequate arterial connections 
will be provided between such urban 
centers and the Thruway. Property 
values will be enhanced in regions 
served by the express highway and its 


connections. 


The New Urban Arterial Bureau 


The entirely new phase of the State 
Highway Law which permits State 
construction of highways in cities 
brought about the establishment of a 
Bureau of Arterial Route Planning for 
that specific portion of the State 
Highway program. This new section 
of the State Public Works organiza- 
tion, under direction of B. D. Tallamy, 
Deputy Superintendent, devotes its 
attention particularly to the urban 
area problems, working with the dis- 
trict engineering offices and local off- 
cials. The Bureau organization is set 
up to include traffic and planning en- 
gineers, highway and valuation engi- 
neers, art delineators and analytical 
aides. The Urban Arterial Route phase 
of the overall highway program is 
most likely to be one of special interest 
to local planners and _ engineering 
officials. 


The immediate responsibility of the 
Arterial Route Planning Bureau is the 
organization of comprehensive traffic 
surveys in urban centers throughout 
the state and consultation with the 
District Engineers and their staffs in 
the preparation of the urban area re- 
ports. The Buffalo traffic survey was 
completed in March, 1946 and the 
Urban Area Report completed three 
months later. By early September, 
eighteen of these surveys were com- 
pleted. 
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Traffic Surveys 

In general, this element of the 
arterial planning program _ includes 
trafhc volume counts at critical points 
along major street systems, origin and 
destination surveys of passenger vehi- 
cles and trucks, parking practices and 
trip purpose, time and delay studies 
on congested major highways, and 
studies of special intersections and 
areas. 

The twelve hour traffic census, nor- 
mally conducted between 7 A.M. and 
7 P.M. follows a standard procedure 
for this type of survey. Because of 
the manpower problem these counts 
are scheduled for a Tuesday or Thurs- 
day preceding the date of the Origin 
and Destination survey which is set 
for a like day on the following week. 
Survey stations are manned by per- 
sonnel from the district offices, the 
county assistants’ offices and, where 
necessary, the state employees are sup- 


plemented by others hired for the 
special purpose. The number of per- 
sons required for such a census will 
vary from 50 to 250 depending on 


the size of the community. Vehicle 
volumes in each direction are recorded 
for each hour of the survey either by 
manual checking, the use of denomi- 
nator indicators, or automatic trafhic 
counters, where this equipment is 
available. 

The return postal card is being used 
for the Origin and Destination sur- 
veys, with the exception of that in 
Mechanicville for which a sample of 
motor vehicle operators are being in- 
terviewed. Where the cards are used 
a series of questions printed on gov- 
ernment postal cards inquire as to the 
place where the trip began, where it 
ended, route followed, major intersec- 
tions passed, type of vehicle, purpose 
of trip, method of parking, whether at 
curb, in a garage or in parking lot. 
The time of day and the station at 
which the card is to be passed out are 
indicated previously on the card by 
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members of the survey staff. A col- 
ored instruction card is also prepared 
and issued along with the Origin and 
Destination survey postal card. This 
card instructs the driver to fill out the 
replies as soon as possible and drop the 
completed postal card in the nearest 
mailbox. The trip to be described by 
the motorist is in one directicn only 
—not the round trip. Each driver is 
requested to accept one card during 
the day of the survey. 

Origin and Destination stations are 
selected so as to form a complete cor- 
don around the city limits and also at 
the periphery of the central business 
district and where necessary additional 
stations.are located to intercept cross- 
town travel. Survey and instruction 
cards are given to inbound motorists 
only for the twelve hour period from 
7 A.M. to 7 P.M. In special cases the 
hours of the survey have been ad- 
vanced so as to intercept an earlier 
home to work peak hour movement. 
The number of cards issued are 
counted at each station giving an ad- 
ditional check on volume at outer 
cordon stations and permitting expan- 
sion of the returned card figures for 
interior stations to a total volume 
figure for each location. 


Other Agencies Help 


Police control of traffic is furnished 
through cooperation of the division of 
State Police by assignment of troopers 
to outer cordon points and where 
officially requested by local authorities 
to inner points. In general, however, 
stations within cities are manned by 
local police, and in instances by fire- 
men or deputy sheriffs. 


Fullest cooperation has been given 
by local authorities in connection with 
the surveys and in the furnishing of 
street and planning maps, traffic data 
when available, pre-survey publicity 
and other aids. At Rochester the 
City Planning Commission — supple- 
mented the state survey by conduct- 
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ing a similar motor vehicle study cov- 
ering stations not included in the state 
schedule which were of particular in- 
terest to the planning officials. Inter- 
change of this information will be 
helpful to the state and the city in the 
development of the Rochester Urban 
Area plan. 

A vehicle speed and delay study 
forms another important part of the 
complete traffic survey for each com- 
munity. This field survey, made by 
driving with trafic and_ recording 
total running time between designated 
points, and length and cause of delay 
enroute, is designed to develop infor- 
mation as to the cause of congestion 
on major streets and to establish an 
average overall running time between 
points of origin and destination. When 
related to existing street capacities and 
future estimated volumes, speed and 
delay data supply additional basic 
information for the design of a new 
thoroughfare pattern, including the 
widening and improvement of existing 
streets as well as the construction of 
new thoroughfares and serves as an 
index to the planned efficiency of the 
proposed new arterial system. 

Special studies of problems in the 
congested industrial and commercial 
areas and at important intersections 
are conducted where necessary for the 
purpose of planning and design. 

Experience has shown that the bulk 
of the returned Origin and Destina- 
tion cards are received in about two 
weeks. The card returns are coded by 
the district office survey staff and 
analyzed by making use of electrical 
counting machine equipment through 
a contractual arrangement with local 
I.B.M. Service Bureaus. The survey 
cards have been designed insofar as 
practicable to be self coding so that 
the I.B.M. operator can punch out the 
tabulating card directly from the 
check marks on the postal cards. 
However, due to the extent of the 
information which is requested, par- 
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ticularly the places of origin and des- 
tination, some coding by the district 
office survey staff is necessary. The 
manual coding of Origins and Desti- 
nations which is the assignment of 
appropriate numbers to the street 
addresses, plants, or public buildings 
indicated by the motorist as the 
beginning or end of his one way trip, 
is preceded by the preparation of an 
area or zone map. These zones are 
related to the principal thoroughfares 
and when possible conform to U. S. 
census tracts. 


Oo G D Results 


The final tabulation sheets from 
the I.B.M. offices give the following 
information: 

1. All traffic from all stations to 
all destinations for the twelve hour 
period. 

2. All traffic from all origins, 
through all stations, to all destinations 
for each hour of the twelve hour 
period. 

3. Twelve hour summary of the 
above. 

4. Trafhc from all origins, through 
each indicated intersection or combi- 
nation of intersections, to all destina- 
tions for each of the twelve hourly 
periods. 

§. Twelve hour summary of the 
above. 

6. Heavy truck movement from 
each origin through each indicated in- 
tersection or combination of intersec- 
tions, to each destination for each of 
the twelve hourly periods. 

7. Twelve hour summary of the 
above. 

8. Passenger car movement from 
each origin through each station to 
the central business district, together 
with the purpose of the trip and the 
method of parking for each of the 
twelve hourly periods. 

9. Twelve hour summary of the 
above. 


10. Special studies as required. 
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From these tabulations analysis of 
the Origin and Destination data is 
made. 

The foregoing outline indicates the 
scope of the survey being made by the 
district engineers’ offices. Succeeding 
steps in the study relate this traffic 
data to the overall community plan. 
During this phase of the work fre- 
quent consultation is held with local 
engineering and city planning officials 
as well as with interested civic or- 
ganizations. 


Planning Data Needed 

The planning of a major thorough- 
fare system is essentially closely related 
to the land use pattern of a commu- 
nity. It also takes into account popula- 
tion distribution not only as existent 
but in relation to aprojected future 
population and possible shifts in loca- 
tion and variation of densities. The 
studies consider the trends of decen- 
tralization and growth of the outlying 
suburban areas as an important factor 
in the development of the desirable 
overall plan. Other factors having an 
effect are increases in motor vehicle 
registration and its future distribution 
in the urban area, any potential expan- 
sion or decentralization of the central 
business district and any contemplated 
industrial development. Having as- 
sembled this information, the study of 
the overall plan for the major 
thoroughfare system can be advanced. 


The City Arterial Route Plan 
The development of the City Ar- 


terial Route plan contemplates the 
fullest use of the existing street sys- 
tem where the physical conditions of 
sufficient right of way, grade, align- 
ment and location fit into the general 
pattern. Where it appears to be im- 
practical to develop: the full widths 
for the required capacity new loca- 
tions are studied which in many cases 
involve right of way through built up 
areas. When such areas are substand- 
ard in character the urban redevelop- 
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ment principle is met in part, as the 
new thoroughfare will permit and 
should encourage reconstruction and 
improvement of abutting usage along 
the cleared right of way. 


The prime consideration in the de- 
sign of the new arterial system is safe 
expeditious movement of passenger, 
transit and commercial vehicles be- 
tween points of origin and destina- 
tion. This calls for free flowing traffic, 
using adequate traffic lanes with a 
minimum of interference by cross or 
entering traffic. Where the anticipated 
trafic volume warrants plans will pro- 
vide for separations and interchanges. 


Terminal Facilities 


Due regard has been given to the 
importance of facilities at the termini 
of the arterial routes and express high- 
ways leading into the central district 
and other congested areas. While this 
is considered to be primarily a prob- 
lem for consideration by local authori- 
ties the planning of the major 
thoroughfare system will be related to 
practical location of parking areas 
whether they be surface, multi-deck 
or underground, as well as to truck 
and transit terminals. In connection 
with the traffic planning for the City 
of Syracuse, the City Planning Com- 
mission and the Bureau of Traffic and 
Lighting are studying the problem of 
location of off-street facilities in the 
central business district. In Schenec- 
tady this same problem is also being 
given serious consideration by the City 
Planning Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Traffic and City Planning. One 
major proposal now under study by 
Schenectady officials is the redevelop- 
ment of a twenty-two block area ad- 
jacent to the central business district. 


As noted previously the entire pro- 
gram of the State Department of 
Public Works is one of close coopera- 
tion with local communities. Illustra- 
tive of this is the procedure followed 
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in connection with a highway project 
in the City of Corning, N. Y. 

Studies made by the Department 
District Engineer indicated the desira- 
bility of relocating a major highway 
entering the city. The location of the 
outer section of the route was fixed 
by a bridge crossing over an adjacent 
river, and from this point into the 
city the plan was based upon the most 
advantageous alignment which in- 
cluded an elevated roadway through 
a principal city park area. 

Under many conditions this proce- 
dure might be considered undesirable, 
but in this instance careful coopera- 
tive planning produced a project de- 
sign which is held to be an asset rather 
than a liability. For example, the final 
alignment of the highway forms a 
natural and desirable separation be- 
tween the active and passive recreation 
areas of the park. The embankment 
slopes were flattened to conform with 
the natural terrain and the planned 
landscaping is in harmony with the 
surrounding park area. The pedestrian 
and vehicle undercrossings, providing 
convenient access from one section to 
the other have been especially designed 
as to location and aesthetic treatment. 
Cut stone facings on the undercross- 
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ing structures will blend with the 
landscaping features, which planting 
will, in addition, conceal the safety 
fencings which are to be installed to 
discourage junior pedestrians from 
crossing the highway area. The accom- 
panying illustrations reproduced from 
water color drawings prepared by the 
art staff of the Bureau of Arterial 
Route Planning portray the type of 
structures contemplated. The origi- 
nals along with an artist’s birds-eye 
view of the park area and the pro- 
posed route were designed to convey a 
precompletion picture of the project 
tu the city officials and interested 
citizens. 

The end result of this type of 
cooperative planning, which extends 
beyond the mere design and construc- 
tion of a highway is most satisfactory. 
The users of the completed highway 
through the park area will traverse a 
beautified and attractive entrance to 
the city. Their immediate impression 
and reaction should be favorable. The 
design and landscape treatment of the 
side slopes blends an essential utility 
into an equally essential community 
recreation area, without producing the 
effect of a barrier or a scar upon the 
scenic values. To have the sports 





activities somewhat divorced from the 
area of quiet recreation has natural 
and desirable advantages. The safety 
provisions are integral among the 
modern features of planning and 


design. 


Considered in relation to the mil- 
lions of dollars of contemplated high- 
way work, the problems of the en- 
trance to the City of Corning may 
seem to be trivial. However the New 
York State program recognizes the 
importance of problems like these as 
they affect the local communities and 
in the development of the individual 
project plans full consideration is 
given to the needs and best interests 
of the community being served. 


While the methods and procedures 
established by the Department are of a 
nature that fit best into a state wide 
pattern of organization, where neces- 
sary the local application is modified to 
fit special conditions. Upon completion 
of the surveys and studies of each 
community, the resulting report and 
plans are transmitted to the local chief 
executives having jurisdiction for 
their review and for study by their 
official organizations. Upon mutual 
agreement between state and _ local 
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governments the stage is set for the 
actual construction program. 


Priority of Constructions 
The extent and sequence of con- 


struction projects is dependent on 
several factors, among which the ur- 
gency of relief on certain thorough- 
fare is of prime importance. If new 
location through built up areas is re- 
quired the problem of land acquisition 
and prospective demolition of occupied 
dwelling units enters the picture. In 
this instance, where estimated land 
costs for new right of way amounts 
to a considerable sum of money the 
matter of the community financial 
position has a direct bearing, for un- 
der the arterial law although the state 
pays full cost of planning and con- 
struction the local government must 
assume one-half of the cost of right 
of way. Fortunately most urban cen- 
ters are in a position to assume reason- 
able expense of this character, due in 
no small part to programs of sound 
local fiscal planning which will be 
strengthened by the “Moore Plan” of 
state financial assistance. This policy 
of state financial aid to communities, 
local debt reduction and local con- 
servative spending can now pay divi- 
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The statewide program of the De- 


partment of Public Works illustrates 
another advance in the field of state 
and local joint effort and cooperation. 
The Department with its greater sup- 
ply of deversified technical man- 
power is in a position to expedite the 
early accomplishment of the planning 
process. The wealth of information 
which is being gathered and translated 


into concrete proposals will be of real 
value to local planning and engineer- 





ing officials in the study of related 
problems. 

The immediate future will see the 
city traffic load greatly eased by the 
segregation of local and through traf- 
fic, with the thruway syphoning off 
cross state traffic from the city streets 
and the arterial routes providing 
speedy and safe access to urban cen- 
ters for traffic having local desti- 
nation. 


—Reprinted from New York State 
Planning News 


“The Problem of “Jraffie Control 
aud Street Pactlities 


by CoLONEL Rosert C. F. Goetz 


President, Eno Foundation for Highway Traffic Control 


oe ARE built for travel—or bet- 

ter to say for safe, efficient travel 
—and there is a great deal of travel 
in our country. I regret to say it is not 
all safe; neither is it all efficient. This 
is clearly proven by the enormous toll 
of accidents and by the intolerable 
trafic congestion in our cities and 
towns. 

The pre-war toll of 40,000 traffic 
deaths in 1941 and the economic acci- 
dent waste of approximately two bil- 
lion dollars are deplorable. The con- 
gestion and snail pace speed on many 
city streets are a waste of time, a test 
of public patience and a shocking 
example of the seriousness of our 
traffic problem. 


Hasty America on Wheels 


The automobile is a part of the 
American daily life— literally the 
United States of America is on wheels. 


In 1941 there were more than 
34,000,000 motor vehicles in use in 
this country—one for about every 
four inhabitants. This was 70 per cent 
of the world total. They were being 
driven about 300 billion vehicle miles 
per year. These figures to me are 
astronomical. I will leave further in- 
terpretation to the reader. 


In our country everyone appears to 
be in a hurry. There is good reason for 
this and it is as it should be. I think 
I can give you some good reasons why. 


Haste has grown to be a national 
characteristic; competition is keen; we 
work hard and fast; it is a part of our 
national economy; we play hard; we 


like pleasure and demand a great deal 
of it; we are sociable; we like to 
travel; it is the age of speed—life is 
short and we have much to do. 
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Public Demands Unpredictable 


I presume we all agree that there 
is a very necessary and direct relation 
between traffic control and highway 
and street facilities. Traffic is the 
basis for such facilities and the amount 
of traffic to be efficiently accommo- 
dated should be the determining factor 
of the type and extent of such facili- 
ties. Unfortunately, there are other 
influences, hard to combat, and they 
are not always conducive to the best 
interests of traffic. 


At a glance, it all seems a simple 
problem, but it is not, for at some 
point along the line there enters the 
great general public. It is for them 
that the roads are built and it is they 
who pay for the roads. Their demands 
and their requirements are various and 
indeterminate and the liberties they 
may take with the facilities made 
available to them are unpredictable. 


Personally, I have the greatest sym- 
pathy for the road builder, the car 
owner and driver, the pedestrian, and 
the traffic agencies. It seems to me 
that we are all in one boat. If we are 
to have efficient use of available facili- 
ties, those existing and those to come, 
all of us will have to row together. 
Our attitude will have to be an unsel- 
fish one with due regard for the rights 
of others—or cooperation. 

You have heard it said that 
‘Patience is a Virtue.” But too often, 
patience and the man behind the wheel 
are strangers and too often there is 
very little Good Neighbor Policy on 
our highways. Basic characteristics of 
human attitudes, behaviors, and abili- 
ties are as plainly and truthfully 
reflected in traffic as in any other 
general human endeavor. 

The problem of traffic students or 
experts resolves itself into three gen- 
eral classifications: 

Engineering 
Education 
Enforcement 
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Those sound so well and so convinc- 
ing I wish I could add another “E” 
as “effort” or “endeavor” and invite 
the wholehearted participation of the 
public and of those whose business and 
desire it is to correct or improve the 
chaotic conditions that sometimes 
exist. 

It appears to be a logical approach 
to my subject to discuss somewhat 
more in detail the three headings 
above. If each of these were carried 
out perfectly, our program would be 
comprehensive and obviously would 
result in a complete solution. 

But as we so quickly learn, that is 
not the way things work in a practical 
world, and we have no grounds for 
an early expectation of a trafhc 
millenium. 

Being practical, if for no other rea- 
son than by force of circumstances, 
many activities exist whose objective 
is the improvement of trafhc. Auto- 
mobile travel and parking has become 
a problem of grave concern to the 
country and our Federal government. 

Interest in the problem springs 
from every source, for the individual 
or association of individuals that does 
not have some contact with automo- 
tive transportation is rare and is living 
in an almost forgotten age. 


A Prediction for the Future 


While prediction is seldom safe, may 
I say at the risk of argument that the 
influence of the automobile’s future 
will be greater than its past. This is a 
way of saying that our problems in 
trafic may be worse before they are 
better unless our corrective measures 
are greatly increased and intensified. 

It has and will continue to affect 
the geographical distribution of our 
growing population and where the 
people are, things will be done. It has 
become the covered wagon of today. 


In the application of any traffic im- 
provement program, the engineer, the 
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educator and the enforcement agencies 
must expect to meet numerous and 
varied obstacles; programs must be 
far-reaching, far-sighted and continu- 
ous. And it is important that all 
efforts be coordinated if we are to 


have a_ worthwhile, well-balanced 
program. Consultation and discussion 
before may eliminate many hurdles 


later. 
The Engineer’s Approach 

The engineer, I feel, has a certain 
advantage in that he can approach his 
problem from a technical or scientific 
point of view with a broad back- 
ground of experience to guide him. In 
general, he definitely knows the best 
way to do his job if sufficient funds 
are available to him. He has the fur- 
ther advantage of definitely improving 
his methods with the tests of use and 
time. 

[ think most persons will agree that 
the road builder in particular has done 
a remarkable job. He can point with 
great satisfaction and credit to his 
professional progress exemplified by 
some of the marvels of bridge and 
highway construction. 

While my experience has been brief, 
I feel he fully appreciates the problems 
of those who must guide and direct 
the use of the facilities he provides. It 
should be a source of satisfaction to 
his pride of origination to see his 
accomplishment put to its maximum 
usefulness. 

Without his foresight and apprecia- 
tion of the technical activities of traf- 
fic operations, he will increase the 
problems of the Traffic Engineer. 

The Educator 

The educator has a different role. 
His is not the case of the master and 
his pupil. The objective of his program 
may be as clearly defined but his ways 
of reaching it are not. The public is a 
difficult pupil and does not always 
accept the obvious, though it may be 
the best. They vie for'an advantage, 
not always having due consideration 
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for the other fellow and not always 
with due consideration for the conse- 
quences of their actions. 


Safety educational activities should 
seek public cooperation. They should 
create in the driver a sense of judge- 
ment and fair play, for the risks he 
takes are not confined to him alone. 


The pedestrian should be made to 
appreciate the problems of the driver 
and the capabilities of the machine he 
operates. The rights of all should: be 
respected. Our safety programs should 
develop a safety consciousness reaching 
the individual to convince him that 
the progress of such efforts or the 


success of such programs will be 
measured by public support. 
Enforcement 

Police and enforcement agencies 


have an important part in traffic con- 
trol. Without them no program can be 
more than only partially effective. 
Police have the responsibility of en- 
forcing the law, but I would not say 
their part is entirely restrictive. Truly 
enough, they may restrain the indi- 
vidual, but that is only part of their 
important role of efficiently directing 
trafic. All road users are not angels 
and all are not Lord Chesterfields. 
Police, by their personal contacts, are 
in a position to and should create 
trafic courtesy. Courtesy could be 
their most effective weapon. But no 
program should place the burden of 
its application on the police or traffic 
enforcement agencies. 


Public Officials Must Act 

Needed cooperation and comple- 
mentary action is dependent upon the 
understanding, interest and support of 
public officials. The public, for its 
part, must insist that its elected and 
appointed officials give traffic its 
proper place in relation to other pub- 
lic matters. As a public service it must 
support trafic programs if it is to 
reap its reward in safer and more 
efficient highway transportation. 
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State governments should thorough- 
ly interest themselves in Planning, 
Financing, Education, Legislation, 
Enforcement. This interest should be 
continuous and progressive with due 
regard for neighbors whose boundaries 
are contiguous. Too often their inter- 
ests are centered in one phase of the 
state’s development activities, fre- 
quently with an eye on future elec- 
tions. They should be guided by pro- 
fessional advice and the wealth of in- 
formation available to them. 

This is not to lay full blame on the 
general public for chaos or our difh- 
culties in traffic and we should not 
approach the problem from any such 
one-sided point of view, for I do not 
believe we will ever arrive at a satis- 
factory solution without the whole- 
hearted support of the public. A solu- 
tion by enforcement leads to ever- 
increasing restrictions which in turn 
lead to greater and greater confusion, 
which in the end impede movement in 
trafic. And that, to my mind, is 
fundamentally incorrect and is the 
least desirable of all approaches in any 
program for trafic improvement. 


Granting that we build the best 
facilities that science and the engineer 
can provide, it is reasonable to propose 
that we undertake the next logical 
step of educating the public to efh- 
ciently use such facilities. Such a pro- 
gram should be carefully considered 
with a view toward inviting and 
securing the public aid with the least 
disconcertion to it - - not one that will 
incur the public ire. 

No doubt, this is easier said than 
done—to that let us agree. Some may 
say “impossible’—to that let us not 
agree. 


With the matter of public educa- 
tion in trafic uppermost in our minds, 
let us look at both sides of the picture 
and in a most general way enumerate 
some of our difficulties. While I have 
listed here a few items, I have not 
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put them down in order of priority of 
their importance. 


A List of Traffic Difficulties 


Lack of uniformity in almost every 
phase of traffic except right-hand 
driving, creating confusion to the 
driver, be he good or bad. 

Lack of uniformity and adequacy 
in qualifying drivers. In one state 
where I have twice lived temporarily, 
a driver’s license or operator’s permit is 
not required. 

Lack of regular or spot checks for 
the condition of equipment. 

A multitude of combinations of 
speed and Stop and Go. 

Lack of warning signals, especially 
by drivers. 

Bad road situations left for long 
periods of time to the ingenuity of 
the driver to overcome. 

A multiplicity of signals and signs 
subject to varying interpretations; 
these frequently include every form of 
inventive genius and human imagina- 
tion. In many instances, they serve 
only to confound the best intentions 
of a good driver. 

Inadequate facilities with a resul- 
tant overburdening of those available. 

Parking—a most important traffic 
problem; much has been said about it 
but little has been suggested or done 
that is acceptable as a solution. The 
public deserves our sympathy. Park- 
ing congestion arises from many 
causes which cannot be predetermined, 
and for that reason no solution will 
be stable. 

Economic considerations and rapid- 
ly changing conditions. 

Rapid strides and phenomenal pro- 
gress in all modes of auto transpor- 
tation. 

In all this may I say no one is to 
blame and there is no discredit to be 
laid at anyone’s door. It is a part of 
our national growth, keeping pace 
with science and our eagerness to con- 
quer time and distance. 
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far ahead of the 
screaming sirens by merely pressing a button on 


CROUSE-HINDS 
All-Red Control Cabinet 


In case of fire or other emergency you can issue stop orders that will 
be instantly obeyed by hundreds of motorists blocks or even miles away 
by simply pressing a button on Crouse-Hinds All-Red Control Cabinet. 
Furthermore, you can issue such orders to any particular area of the city 
at will, because this remarkable control cabinet is actually a series of 
selector switches which permit the emergency indication to be placed on 
various groups of signals. 


oo 


} Each switch may control] the signals on one particular street or in one 
particular area so traffic is only stopped where necessary and the normal 
trafic flow continues uninterrupted in all orher sections of the city. 

| Pilot lights show you which areas are on the all-red. 


The all-red indication is automatically ended by a timing relay at the 
expiration of a pre-determined time. 


The cabinet illustrated has separate switches for eight different groups 
of signals. This systern of control is flexible and cabinets can be fur- 
nished to accommodate any number of circuits. 
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Syracuse 1, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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Crouse-Hinds Catalog 226 lists 
| a complete line of traffic signals, 
beacons, flashers, and a series of 
controllers designed to help you 
solve your traffic contro! problems 
— from simple installations up to 
the most complex heavy traffic 
problem, Send for your copy. | 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 


Offices: Birmingham — Boston — Buffalo — Chicago — Cincinnati — Cleveland — Dallas — Denver — Detroit — Houston — Kansas City 
Los Angeles — Milwaukee — Minneapolis — New York — Philadelphia — Pittsburgh — San Francisco — Seattle — St. Louis 
Washington. Resident Sales Engineers: Albany — Atlanta — Charlotte — Indianapolis — New Orleans 
CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Main Office and Plant: TORONTO, ONT. 





CONDULETS - TRAFFIC SIGNALS - 





AIRPORT LIGHTING - 


FLOODLIGHTS 
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This recital sounds like we have no 
quiet afternoons or evenings at home. 
On the contrary, we have many and 
the wonders of automotive power and 
transportation have contributed to our 
enjoyment of them far away from 
congested areas. They have increased 
our sociability, our companionship, 
and our enjoyment of them, but along 
with these advantages have come addi- 
tional trafic problems. 


Automobile A Great Boon 

The automobile has been a boon to 
our industrial growth in the produc- 
tion and the delivery of raw materials 
to the plants and again in the prompt 
delivery and wide distribution of the 
final product converted from _ those 
raw materials. 

By daily or more frequent delivery 
to our doors, it has changed our daily 
diet, so much so that daily bread has 
only a figurative meaning. 

On the fringe of our thickly settled 
areas, we have a mass movement of 
our population each morning and each 
evening of the working days of the 
week. These are the commuters who 
enjoy their work in the city and their 
life in the country. 

Week-ends are a signal for a gen- 
eral exodus from the city to the coun- 
try-side or the beach. They embody 
every mode of travel—every type of 
cargo and every rate of speed—they 
present every trafic hazard. 
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We have a seasonal movement away 
from the cares and frets of a liveli- 
hood to the beach or the mountains 
for a tan or recuperation. 

And last, we have the heavy long 
hauls of freight or human cargo tear- 
ing down the thin white lines that 
magically keep the opposite rapidly 
moving columns from collision and 
disaster. 

Provisions for our long distance and 
trans-continental travel leaves much 
to be desired. Great opportunities lie 
ahead of us in their development. 


A Plea to Engineers 

This is a slight picture of auto- 
mobile traffic in our country without 
the undesirable conditions of parking. 
Together they constitute our traffic 
problem. Engineers may feel they have 
constructed the best roads that can 
be built. I think they have, and I have 
feebly tried to express my compli- 
ments to them, but let us hope that 
in their planning and anticipation of 
future needs and uses of the facilities 
that are built they will embody every 
aid that engineering skill can provide 
to assure the public a full measure of 
pleasure, a minimum of hazards and 
the assurance of safe and efficient 
travel. 

This article is based upon a speech 
delivered before the American Road 
Builders’ Association Highway Train- 
ing Course, April 11, 1946. 


—oO-— 


DETROIT CONVERTING TO TRACKLESS TROLLEYS 


Conversion of nearly all Detroit street car lines to trackless trolley 
coach and bus operation within the next few years was announced this 
week by Richard A. Sullivan, general manager of the Detroit Department 


of Street Railways. 


Trackless trolley coaches will be used for the first time in Detroit 
and Sullivan estimated that between 200 and 300 coaches would be pur- 
chased at a cost of more than $3,500,000 to replace the present street 
cars. They will be used on four main downtown streets as well as on 


other runs. 


The company now operates 908 street cars and all except one line 


will be replaced by new vehicles. 


New gas buses will also be purchased 
as a part of the new modernization plan. 
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Painting Pavement With 
Seuen- League GSoote 


Traffic Engineer, Buffalo District 
New York State Department of Public Works 


Fr ORDER to provide traffic control 
devices for the traveling public, we 
are sometimes confronted with prob- 
lems of a magnitude and importance 
that require something like seven- 
league boots to cover the ground both 
expeditiously and efficiently. 


Pavement marking, one of these 
problems, is no longer a theory. Con- 
trolling the lateral placement and di- 
rection of vehicles on the pavement 
is firmly established as the next step 
after providing a pavement surface 
for vehicles. It is the stage-setting 
for the movement of motor vehicles 
and as such is an important concern of 
the traffic engineer today. 


In New York State, nearly 10,000 
miles of pavement on the State sys- 
tem are painted and maintained each 
year. Since half of this mileage must 
be gone over twice, this means that 
about 15,000 miles of various types 
and widths of pavement: are covered 
every year. We have, therefore, had 
to develop a form of the mythical 
seven-league boots to do the work in 
a practical and expeditious manner. 


The New York Lane Line System 


The primary consideration in de- 
veloping a program for painting our 
pavements was the adoption of a sys- 
tem of marking which would be easily 
understood by the motorist and simple 
to paint and maintain. In the begin- 
ning, New York State investigated 
and adopted the all-white broken line 
system, with the solid line on the 





driver’s side of the broken line to in- 
dicate the no-passing zones. The solid 
line was also adopted as the centerline 
for multiple-lane pavements, with the 
broken lines as lane divisions. 


The effectiveness and popularity of 
the system was evidenced by the im- 
mediate and whole-hearted approval 
of the motorists. The white paint 
provided excellent visibility under all 
conditions of lighting and weather. It 
was a regulatory color, according to 
national standards, and as such was 
adopted as the legal color for indicat- 
ing no-passing regulations established 
by the State Traffic Commission in 
locations where sight distance was less 
than 500 feet. 


Advantages of Using Broken Line 


There were two special advantages 
to the use of the broken line, particu- 
larly as centerlines on two-lane pave- 
ments. It permitted the painting of 
no-passing areas with the same effec- 
tive white paint by using the solid 
line in the motorists lane, and at the 
same time, showed that passing was 
allowed near the ends of curves and 
beyond the crests of hills. The system 
was a matter of form or delineation, 
and did not depend on the use of a 
second color, and the sensitiveness of 
drivers to color, to be effective. This 
desirable feature was supplemented by 
a second advantage of a most practi- 
cal nature. 

The economy and speed of painting 
that was possible with the broken line 
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method and the proper apparatus made 
the large pavement marking program 
on New York State highways a feas- 
ible undertaking. Since a large per- 
centage of the pavements that are 
painted in New York State, as well as 
other states, are two lanes wide, their 
painting is directly reflected in the 
total amount of paint used. This is 
approximately 100,000 gallons for 
painting and repainting each year in 
New York State. 

The use of solid stripes for center- 
lines on two-lane pavements and for 
lane lines would have nearly tripled 
the amount of paint used, and sub- 
stantially increased the cost of labor 
because of filling and refilling the 
paint tanks three times as often. At 
present day prices, it is estimated the 
New York State all-white broken line 
system results in savings of from 
$300,000 to $350,000 each year. 
Savings of this nature help to make 
funds available for other traffic con- 
trol measures and, depending on the 


Close up of the Pushmobile. 
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size of painting programs, will do 
much to stretch the funds and in- 
crease the amount of service of traffic 
departments in other states and sub- 
divisions now using solid multi-color 
marking systems. 


Paint Machines 


Early in our pavement marking 
program, it was evident the State 
would need fast, efficient machines, 
operating in each of the ten highway 
districts of the State, to paint the 
many miles of pavement in time for 
the spring and summer traffic peaks, 
and then repaint in the summer and 
fall. It was necessary to have ma- 
chines on hand in every district for 
the regular program and to go back 
over the many stretches of pavement 
that were surfaced or patched with 
bituminous material. It is our policy 
to do this as soon as the surfaces will 
take the paint. Consequently, some 
of the districts need two machines at 
the peak of the pavement painting 
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Note steersman’s seat and dial showing position of painting cams. 
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The Pushmobile in operation, with steersman and valve operator in action. 


operations so the unpainted gaps, due 
to “maintenance operations, can _ be 
closed. 

Pavement painting machines of suf- 
ficient speed and flexibility to deline- 
ate the New York State markings were 
not on the market when the program 
was first considered. Speeds up to 15 
miles per hour, and flexibility to put 
down and repaint the combinations of 
broken and solid lines in the no-pass- 
ing zones, were necessary to do the 
painting on time and in the proper 
manner. 

C. R. Waters, District Engineer in 
the Buffalo area, undertook the prob- 
lem of furnishing suitable machines 
for this work. Under his direction, 
pavement marking machines, princi- 
pally of the pushmobile type, were 
designed and manufactured for each 
of the ten districts. 

The problem of duplicating the 
broken lines, which are 15-foot dashes 
of paint separated by 25-foot gaps, 
was solved after several variable drives 


and cam arrangements had been tried. 
A V-belt arrangement with a split 
pulley was devised to make fine ad- 
justments in the length of the cycle, 
and a means of disengaging the paint- 
ing cams and moving them forward 
or backward to the starting position 
(for the 15-foot dashes) was added 
to the machine. The position of the 
cams was indicated on a dial in front 
of the valve operator. These types of 
adjusting devices, and also electrically 
controlled devices, can be added to the 
high speed machines that are on the 
market today. They can be manvu- 
factured in highway machine shops 
for less than $500.00, which will be 
saved in painting a small mileage of 
broken line in place of solid line. 


The Pushmobile 


A typical New York State pave- 
ment painting outfit consists of a 
four-wheel pushmobile similar to the 
chassis of a light automobite, a three- 
ton truck equipped with a 60-cubic 
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foot air compressor, two 60-gallon 
paint tanks equipped with paint agita- 
tors, a small tank for cleaning fluid, 
a compartment for the wooden 
‘bricks” to be dropped on the fresh 
paint line and the necessary hoses and 
auxiliary equipment. The pushmobile 
carries the controls and three spray 
guns with sled type baffles to control 
the width of line. 

Steering the pushmobile is _per- 
formed by guiding a boom with a 
small pneumatic-tired wheel, extend- 
ing in front of the machine. A steers- 
man gives his full attention to this 
one task. A valve operator is seated 
at the rear end of the pushmobile and 
controls the several combinations of 
broken and solid lines and the exact 
duplication of lines that are being re- 
painted. He also controls the speed 
of painting which depends on temper- 
ature, type of pavement surface, and 
other variables, by signals to the truck 
driver. One man on the truck loads 
the paint from S5-gallon cans into 
the combination supply and agitator 
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tanks. These cans are agitated by a 
platform shaking device before they 
are loaded on the truck. Another 
man sits on the rear step of the truck 
and places blocks on the painted line. 
Some districts use a light trailer for 
the blocks and place them on the 
painted line by sliding them down a 
metal chute. 

A general view of the New York 
State equipment and the special de- 
vices used to paint and duplicate the 
lines accompanies this article. This 
fast, efficient equipment and the un- 
derstandable but simple system of 
pavement marking in New York State 
are the seven-league boots we employ 
in discharging one of our most im- 
portant trafic control functions. 

It is hoped that this article, and any 
additional information that may be 
requested, will point to a solution for 
states and subdivisions which are 
working on the problem of estab- 
lishing complete pavement-marking 
programs. 


The Hollywood freeway 
Four- Level Tuterchauge 


by Frep GruMM, Assistant State Highway Engineer 
California Department of Public Works 


HE TWO major freeways in Los 

Angeles are the Hollywood Park- 
way and the Harbor Parkway exten- 
sion of the Arroyo Seco Freeway. Their 
intersection in an intensively devel- 
oped area adjacent to Los Angeles 
Civic Center produced an unusually 
complex problem. Comprehensive 
trafic studies indicated an exception- 
ally high percentage of the heavy traf- 
fic volume to be served. A multiple 
bridge design was clearly indicated as 
the only one capable of adequately 


handling the traffic flow. On the other 
hand, the utilization of so large an area 
in this vicinity as would be required 
for conventional type of design of this 
nature seemed impractical, 


Intensive study resulting from this 
dilemma finally lead to the evolution 
and adoption of a four level inter- 
change in which all conflicting move- 
ments are separated in the vertical 
plane rather than in the horizontal 
plane by placing them on different 
levels. The principal feature of the 
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A model of the 4-level interchange. 
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design is the concentration of all of 
the separations involved into one 
structure. The effect is to reduce to a 
minimum the area required for the 
facility and the distance involved in 
trafhc movement. 


Right of Way Costs Saved 

The relatively large structure cost 
is offset to a great extent by savings 
in right of way. The less tangible but 
nonetheless real benefits such as a 
minimum length of travel for vehicles 
involved in turning movements, direct 
and natural paths for all movements 
and adequate capacity in every seg- 
ment are more than sufficient to com- 
plete the justification. 

The large percentage of turning 
movements contemplated was a par- 
ticularly impelling factor in influenc- 
ing the adoption of this plan. 





The radii employed in the design of 
the ramps are insufficient to permit 
turning movements at the design speed 
of the intersecting freeways but will 
allow velocities commensurate with 
maximum lane capacity. Thus while 
trafic executing turning movements 
may suffer a small loss of time because 
of a reduction in speed, no tendency 
toward congestion should result. It 
would have been possible to expand 
the plan to permit turning movements 
at a higher design speed but to have 
done so would have involved a larger 
right of way area without yielding 
commensurate benefits. 

The cost of the four level structure 
itself will be about $1,100,000. Adja- 
cent separation structures that would 


have been common to any design 
chosen add another $1,700,000. 


Safeguarding Workmen 


by A. W. Turner, Safety Engineer 
Southern California Gas Company 


HE TERRITORY in which our com- 
pany operates extends from 
Avenal in the Kettleman Hills to 
Palm Springs. It includes such cities 
as Los Angeles, Burbank, Glendale, San 
Bernardino and Riverside, to mention 
a few. It includes thousands of miles 
of pipe laid along streets and high- 
ways, and thus the problem of pro- 
tecting our workmen against traffic 
hazards is one of more than ordinary 
concern. | 
Some years ago we selected a yellow 
and black obstruction warning sign 
which we have standardized. In order 
to get motion to attract the eye we 
selected red flags, two of which are 
used on each important sign. 





The standard sign mounting is a 
metal pipe upright with a rather wide 
base. This type of mounting was 
selected for two reasons: (1) to resist 
blowing over; and (2) to make suffi- 
cient noise upon their being upset to 
warn the workmen. 

When excavations are made in a 
location where heavy traffic is a prob- 
lem, it is the practice to park the 
truck against the oncoming traffic so 
that the workmen have the additional 
protection of the truck itself. 

Since placing of the signs and the 
truck for maximum effectiveness may 
be varied according to the amount of 
traffic, the location of the job in the 
street, and on varying conditions such 
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as visibility, type of paving, etc., the 
foreman in charge is permitted con- 
siderable leeway in the exercise of his 
personal judgment. 

The subject of job _ protection 
through effective use of the signs and 
proper parking of the truck has been 
discussed several times in the monthly 
safety meetings attended by all of the 
foremen. Out of these discussions 
came the fairly well standardized 
method of erecting signs and barri- 
cades which characterizes the com- 
pany’s jobs. 

A Strange Experience 

An example of the ingenuity exer- 
cised by a foreman was demonstrated 
on a job at First and Spring Streets, 
Los Angeles. It was necessary to exca- 
vate almost in the center of this very 
busy intersection at about 10:00 a.m. 
on a week day. The foreman was 
harassed by streetcar trafic and by 
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automobile traffic from three direc- 
tions. He therefore parked his truck 
to protect the job on the north and 
placed the pavement cuttings and the 
spoil on the south and east approaches. 
A sign also guarded the job on the 
three sides not protected by the truck. 

One of the men was about chest 
deep in the hole when an automobile 
approaching from the street struck the 
sign and climbed over the spoil and 
the concrete blocks. Its momentum 
being gone, it then stopped, pinning 
the man lightly against the opposite 
side of the hole with the right front 
wheel against his back. 

The man freed himself and climbed 
out of the ditch to discuss the situa- 
tion with the driver of the car. When 
he opened the door he was shocked to 
find the driver dead. It was later 
determined that the driver had suf- 
fered a stroke and that the car had 
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traveled some distance without being 
guided. The fact that the foreman so 
carefully planned his job protection 
very likely saved the workman’s life. 


Warning Sign Saves Injury 

In another case a crew was working 
on a high-speed suburban road just at 
dusk. The foreman therefore placed his 
lead sign a considerable distance for- 
ward of the job to give maximum 
notice of the hazard ahead. One of the 
employees was preparing to climb into 
the back of the truck when a drunk 
driver hit the lead sign which skidded 
along the highway almost 100 feet. 
It then bounced off another sign and 
off the truck tire, slightly injuring the 
employee’s leg. In this case also it is 
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felt that the foresight of the foreman 
very likely prevented a serious injury. 
In summary it may be said that the 
company provides the materials with 
which to do an effective sign-warning 
job (a minimum of five signs on each 
service truck), and recommends the 
procedure to be used except in those 
cases where the foreman feels greater 
safety will be gained by doing the job 
somewhat at variance with the cus- 
tomary method. In all cases the fore- 
man is responsible for the placing of 
signs and the parking of the truck, 
and to his credit it may be said that 
he does a fine job. 
—Scptember, 1946, California 
Safety News. 


Left “Jur receidente 


by R. H. BaLpock 
State Highway Engineer of Salem, Oregon 


HIs study was made to determine 
if there existed a relationship be- 
tween accident frequencies and left- 
turn volumes—relative to the advis- 
ability of providing left-turn refuges 
on four-lane divided highways for 
small left-turn volumes. It was the 
belief of the Traffic Engineering Divi- 
sion that the infrequent left turn 
created as great, if not a greater 
hazard, than the frequent left turn. 
This was based purely upon supposi- 
tion derived from personal observa- 
tion. However, it was felt advisable 
to study the accident records over a 
period of years in order to determine 
through the use of factual data the 
actual experience. For the purpose 
of this study two four-lane divided 
highways were studied. The two 
highways studied were: 
US99E — McLoughlin Boulevard— 
from the Portland city limits to the 
Oregon City city limits. 





US99W—Interstate Avenue—with- 
in the City of Portland from N. Den- 
ver Ave. and N. Argyle St. to N. 
Russell St. 


The first of these two highways is 
delineated through the use of a four- 
foot asphaltic medial strip with “jiggle 
bars” while the latter has a six-foot 
raised concrete medial island. 


Source of Data 


The accident records in the Traffic 
Engineering Division were used to the 
end that all accidents occurring on 
both of the sections studied were 
analyzed so that only those accidents 
caused by a left turn could be deter- 
mined. These accidents are basically 
of two types, the first being the rear 
end caused by the vehicle making the 
left turn stopping in the moving lane 
of traffic and the second being a turn- 
ing movement collision caused by the 
left turn striking or being struck by 
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the opposing through movement. In 
order to correlate these accident data 
with traffic volumes, trafic density 
counts previously made were analyzed 
and the number of left turns—leaving 
the highway—at every intersection 
were determined. 

US99E—McLoughlin Boulevard—is 
44 ft. wide with four 10-ft. trafhic 
lanes and one 4-ft. medial divider with 
“jiggle bars.” The pavement is of 
Portland cement concrete except the 
medial divider which is of asphaltic 
concrete. It has 10-ft. graveled 
shoulders and no provisions for accel- 
eration, deceleration lanes or left-turn 
refuges. This highway has a through 
volume in either direction of approxi- 
mately 3,000 vehicles per day with an 
average speed of approximately 40 
mph. Some 25 intersecting roads 
were studied along this section of 
highway. 

US99W—lInterstate Avenue—is a 
60-ft. street, curb to curb, with a 
§-ft. raised medial divider, two 7.5-ft. 
parking lanes and four 10 fet. 
trafic lanes. No provision on this 
street is made for acceleration, deceler- 
ation lanes or left turn refuges. There 
are at the present time left-turn sig- 
nals at the several signalized intersec- 
tions and this type of control was 
given due weight in the analysis. This 
highway carries a through movement 
in either direction of approximately 
§,000 vehicles per day with an average 
speed of approximately 22 mph. The 
entire paved section and the raised 
medial divider are built of Portland 
cement concrete. 


Accident records on US99E were for 
a period of seven years (1938-1944, 
inclusive) and an average year of the 
seven years was used for this study. 
The traffic density data were as of 
1941. US99W had a shorter sample 
of accident data, being for a four- 
year period (1941-1944, inclusive) 
with an average year of the four years 
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being used in this study. The traffic 
density data in this case were also put 
on a 1941 base. 


Analysis 

As mentioned hereinbefore, all acci- 
dents occurring on the two sections of 
highway studied were analyzed and 
only those accidents which were 
caused directly or indirectly by a left- 
turn movement—leaving the _high- 
way—were considered. Tabulations for 
the several intersecting roads and 
streets were prepared whereby the 
number of accidents caused by left 
turn movements were coupled with 
the number of vehicles making this 
left turn. These data were brought 
together within the several left-turn 
, volume groups and were reduced to 
an average intersection for each of 
the several groups. 


In order to correlate those data the 
following formula was evolved: 
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where 





Vi=Average left-turn volume 
per day 

At=<Accidents per year caused 
by left turns 

F==Frequency Index — fre- 

quency of accidents per 
year caused by one left turn 
per day (when made for 
one year) 



















The frequency index, which is the 
frequency of accidents per year caused 
by one left turn per day (when made 
for one year), was determined so that 
a relationship between the several 
freqencies within the various volume 
groups would be known. A recapitu- 
lation of the basic data through the 
use of the foregoing formula is con- 
tained in the table shown. These data 
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are also plotted on the graph (page 
77). 

The sample studied was not large 
enough to cover all of the several 
volume groups for the rural section 
but the data in the other volume 
groups were adequate. 

This preliminary analysis shows a 
definite trend in that the smaller the 
left-turn volume (VL) the higher the 
frequency index (F). This was true 
for the urban section, the rural sec- 
tion, and the composite section. It is 
to be noted that the rural index is 
somewhat higher than the urban index 
and this is no doubt occasioned by the 
fact that the through volume was 
smaller and that the speed was higher. 
However, the difference between the 
urban and rural indices is so small 
that there is basically no variance- 


Conclusions 

This analysis brought out that the 
frequency of accidents decreases as 
the number of left turns increases. 
That is to say, a frequency of 0.39 
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accidents per year is occasioned by one 
left turn per day (when made for one 
year) and in the latter volume group, 
0.49 and decreases hyperbolically to a 
minimum of 0.003 accidents per year 
for one left turn per day in the left- 
turn volume group of 500 and over. 
Stated in a different manner, in the 
first volume group, 0-49, one accident 
per year may be expected for every 26 
left turns per day (when made for one 
year and in the latter volume group, 
500 and over, one accident per year 
may be expected for every 333 left 
turns per day. 

These data show that the infre- 
quent left turns, when the through 
volume and speed are _ consistent 
throughout a section of highway, 
cause accidents in a greater frequency 
than do the frequent left-turn move- 
ments. This is a result of the surprise 
element that the occasional left-turn 
creates. 

—Reprinted from Roads and Streets 

Magazine, August 1946. 


AUTOMATIC PARKING DEVICE NOW AVAILABLE 


Drastic savings to auto park opera- 
tors in space, handling and building 
construction are claimed by the manu- 
facturers of a revolutionary new, fully 
automatic parking device now being 
demonstrated in Los Angeles. Mar- 
keted under the trade name of Park- 
O-Mat, this device completely elimin- 
ates handling and driving cars either 
by the garage attendant or car owner, 
and makes highly profitable use of 
narrow lots in congested areas that 
cannot be utilized for parking at the 
present time. 


Merely at the press of a button on 
the master control board located near 
the entrance of the garage, the car is 
automatically parked in any part of 
the building. A simply constructed 


mechanism grips the bumpers of any 
type or make of automobile and slides 
it to an elevator. On reaching the 
desired level, the elevator automatic- 
ally stops and the car slides into an 
individual stall, the whole process 
averaging less than a minute. On 
pressing another button, the procedure 
is reversed and the car returns to the 
entrance. 


As pointed out by the manufac- 
turer, the Park-O-Mat not only per- 
mits the garage owner to reduce the 
number of his attendants to a fraction 
of that required by ordinary parking 
methods, but is so simple and auto- 
matic that anyone can operate it. 
Furthermore, the type of construc- 
tion is remarkably inexpensive and its 
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This shows car on transfer table or elevator where it has been automatically rolled. The 


electrically operated car positioner is automatically returned for the next car. 


The car is 


automatically put into a stall from the elevator or transfer table. 


height limited only by local ordinance 
restrictions, a feature that multiplies 
the profits obtainable from any piece 
of property. 

The elimination of switching, 
shuttling and shifting cars presents 
attractive advantages to the customer 
as well, the manufacturer says. Since 
the auto is never operated under its 
own power from the time it leaves 


the entrance until it returns, its doors 
may be locked to protect valuables 
inside and unsightly fender and body 
scratches are entirely avoided. 

According to its manufacturer, the 
Park-O-Mat equipment is now being 
readied for production. Further details 
may be obtained by writing Park-O- 
Mat, Inc., 3855 Wilshire Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 5, California. 


en © aan 


British Study Rules 
For Road Signs 


The standardization of road signs to 
be black on a white background and 
the removal of unauthorized traffic 
signs were among the recommenda- 
tions made by the British Departmen- 
tal Committee on Traffic Signs in a 
recent report. These suggestions have 
been passed on to highway officials in 
England, Scotland, and Wales for their 


consideration. 


Other attempts at uniformity were 


made through suggestions to invert 
the triangle in “Slow” and “Halt” 
signs; to place warning signs on open 
roads not less than 150 yards in 
advance of the places to which they 
apply; and to provide depth gages at 
fords on public roads. 

The report also made other recom- 
mendations, particularly disapproving 
illuminated advertising signs placed in 
positions where they may distract the 
attention of the driver from trafhic 
signs or may be mistaken for them.— 
American Standards Assn. 
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NEWS AND 
PERSONALS 


INVITATIONS NOW IN ORDER FOR 1947 ANNUAL 
MEETING SITE 


The Board of Direction of the In- 
stitute of Traffic Engineers will de- 
cide early in December where the next 
annual meeting of the Institute is to 
be held. 

Guy Kelcey, 120 Broadway, New 
York City, is Chairman of the Com- 
mittee to investigate appropriate cities 
in which to meet next year and to 
make recommendations to the Board. 
The Institute has already received an 
invitation to return to Columbus. 
Another invitation, inspired by the 
Trafic Engineers of that area, appears 


to be in the making from Detroit, 
Baltimore and several other cities. 
Guy Kelcey urges members who 
may want the Institute’s next annual 
meeting in their cities to please inves- 
tigate local facilities and advise the 
Committee. While the Institute dis- 
tinctly does not have its hand out or 
its cap in its hand, it is important 
that invitations include a statement 
of what facilities can be provided for 
our meeting of 1947, and about what 
dates suitable accommodations can be 


provided. 


PERSONAL 


Lt. Col. William A. Stancer (Assoc. 
I.T.E.), Corps of Engineers, has re- 
verted to an inactive status and 
assumed his former position as Chief 
Engineer, Dept. of Transportation, 
State of Washington. 


Taylor Lewis (Member I.T.E.), has 
accepted a position as assistant pro- 
fessor with the Civil Engineering 
Department at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y- One of his first jobs is 
to organize a class in Traffic Engineer- 
ing. He was formerly on the staff at 
the Yale University Bureau of High- 


way Traffic. 


Harold F. Hammond (Member 
I.T.E.), has been employed by the 
City of Wilmington, Delaware, to 
make a complete parking survey of 
the business district. Edwin Koester 
(Mem. I.T.E.), Wilmington City 
Traffic Engineer, is cooperating in the 
project. 


Institute Honors 
Charles Tilden 

Charles J. Tilden was accorded the 
distinction of being elevated from 
grade of Member to Honorary Member 
of the Institute of Traffic Engineers 
according to action taken at the 
Annual Meeting of the Institute in 
Columbus last month. He becomes 
the fourth man in the Institute’s his- 
tory to be thus honored. Other hon- 
orary members are William Phelps 
Eno (deceased), Thomas MacDonald 
and Paul G. Hoffman. 

The Institute has sought this way 
of expressing the heartfelt admiration 
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for and gratitude to one of its charter 
members who has contributed mag- 
nificently toward the advancement of 
the entire profession. 

Charles J. Tilden’s interest in traffic 
problems dates back to the New York 
Rapid Transit Commission about 
1899, when he was an Assistant Engi- 
neer on the first New York subway, 
under General William Barclay Par- 
sons, Chief Engineer. Then followed a 
long period of university work on the 
Engineering faculties of Cornell, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Johns Hopkins, 
and Yale. Shortly after joining the 
Yale faculty in 1919 he became an 
engineering adviser to the Federal 
Bureau of Public Roads, now the 
Public Roads Administration, and 
spent a number of vacation periods in 
Washington. Problems of highway 
trafic control and regulation were 
becoming increasingly insistent, and 
on the occasion of the formation of 
the Institute of Traffic Engineers he 
became one of its charter members. 


Develops Pavement Letter Design 


The development of highway signs 
to regulate traffic had reached an ac- 
tive stage in the late 1920’s. Among 
these were the admonitions painted 
directly on the pavement, right in the 
path of the advancing motorist. Or- 
dinary letters, so used, however, were 
so foreshortened by the flat angle at 
which they are viewed by the driver 
that they were sometimes illegible 
until the driver was practically on top 
of them. This is rather late for an 
admonitory sign, and, ordinarily the 
driver’s vision is focused fifteen or 
twenty yards, or more, ahead of his 
car and not on the pavement only 
a dozen feet ahead. This situation 
seemed to call for a design of letters 
greatly elongated as painted on the 
pavement, with thickened horizontal 
lines so as to be readable when viewed 
at the very flat angle by an approach- 
ing motorist. Mr. Tilden designed a 

















series of such letters which were pub- 
lished in “Civil Engineering,” No- 
vember, 1931. It is interesting to 
record that these letters have been 
widely used in this country and have 
been noted on city streets in Australia 


and New Zealand. 


Developed Speed Detector 

One of the serious problems in con- 
nection with traffic control is that of 
speed. Maximum speed or “speed 
limit” plays an important part in 
regulatory ordinances and laws. The 
only way to determine the speed of 
an automobile was by means of the 
speedometer attached to the car and 
read by the driver or a passenger. It 
was obvious that if we were to secure 
authoritative and dependable infor- 
mation with regard to vehicular traf- 
fic on our trunk highways, such 
speeds should be determined from out- 
side the vehicle and without the 
knowledge of the driver. A simple 
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but effective instrument for this pur- 
pose (an arrangement of mirrors to 
eliminate parallax), using a measured 
base-line at the roadside and a stop- 
watch, was devised by Mr. Tilden in 
1935, and used to measure the speeds 
of upwards of 90,000 vehicles on 
Connecticut highways. The results of 
this study were published in a special 
bulletin, “Motor Vehicle Speeds on 
Connecticut Highways,” in 1935. 
Since then the method has been used 
in other localities, adding materially 
to our knowledge of the habits of 
motorists in the matter of the rate at 


which they travel under varying 
conditions. 
The Yale Traffic Bureau 

In 1938 the Bureau for Strect 


Traffic Research, now known as the 
Bureau of Highway Traffic, which had 
been established a few years previously 
by Dr. Miller McClintock, was seek- 
ing a new home. Mr. Tilden was then 
Chairman of the Committee on 
Transportation at Yale and was able 
to arrange satisfactory office space, 
class rooms, and laboratory facilities 
for the Bureau in the new Strathcona 
Hall. The Bureau moved in to its 
new quarters that fall and has since 
carried on its activities there. 


Mr. Tilden was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Cross to the first Commission on 
Street and Highway Safety in 1936 
and was reappointed by Governor 
Baldwin. He served until the fall of 
1942 when war service took him to 
New Jersey for duty (civilian) with 
the Signal Corps, U.S. Army. From 
that post he went to Australia where 
he worked for the Office of War 
Information in the U.S. Library in 
Sydney. He returned to the United 
States a few months ago. 


Mr. Tilden is a director of the Con- 
necticut Company, in which capacity 
he is in close touch with bus and 
streetcar operations. 
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MEMBERSHIP 
ELECTIONS 





The following men were elected to 
membership in the INSTITUTE at 
the October 3rd meeting of the Board 
of Direction in Columbus, Ohio, as 
indicated: 


NEW MEMBERS 

Mr. Ralph Sprungman 
Trafic Engineer 

City Engrs. Dept. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Mr. George H. Herrold 

Managing Director & Planning Engr. 
City Planning Board 

St. Paul, Minnesota 


Mr. George K. Houghtailing 

Chief Planning Engr. & Exec. Secy. 
City Planning Commission 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Mr. Harold G. Bauerle 
Trafic Design Engineer 
Michigan State Highway 
Lansing 12, Michigan 


NEW ASSOCIATES 
Mr. J. Cal Callahan 
Trafhe & Transp. Engineer 


Morris Knowles Inc. 


1312 Park Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Mr. Albert C. Sherman 
Hwy. Planning Engineer III 
Planning & Traffic Division 
Michigan State Hwy. Dept. 
Lansing, Michigan 


Mr. James P. Murphy 

Consulting Engineer 

Crawford, Murphy & Tilly 

402 E. Adams St., Springfield, IIl. 


Mr. William Marston 
Trafhc Engineer 
Chicago Surface Lines 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Electro-matic pressure-sensitive detectors are used in traffic-actu- 
ated control systems, toll stations, automatic door openers, and 
wherever reliable vehicle detectors are required. 

xr, These detectors are highly resistant to traffic wear and the 
elements. The contact units are replaceable in the steel frames. 

y. The following sizes and types are available: 


4’ Type HR Non-Directional 


6’ Type HR Non-Directional 


8’ Hype HR Non-Directional 
| 6’ Type HRD Directional 


| 8’ Type HRD Directional 


Directional operation is obtained when the DR-5 
Directional Relay unit is used in conjunction with 


the directional detector. 





Write for new booklet 
“The Challenge of the Intersection.” 


AUTOMATIC SIGNAL CORPORATION 
NORWALK, CONN. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Mr. Robert E. Dunn 

Asst. Traffic Engineer 

State of Washington Dept. of Hwys. 
‘Olympia, Washington 


Mr. Eugene Maier 

Consulting Engineer 

Staley & Maier 

6125 Fordham St., Houston 5, Texas 


Mr. William J. Miller, Jr. 
Div. Trafic Engr. 
Delaware State Hwy. Dept. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Mr. Warren T. Adams 
Research Engineer 
Capital Transit Company 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Frank A. Ronan 

‘Sr. Asst. Traff. Engr. 

Trafic Engineering Bureau 
429 Wayne St., Detroit, Mich. 


Mr. Earl M. Plettner 

Asst. Supt. of Transportation 
Milwaukee Elec. Ry. & Transp. Co. 
940 W. St. Paul Ave. 

Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 


Mr. Benjamin H. Bowman 
Div. Traff. Engr. 

State Hwy. Dept. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Mr. John A. Swanson 

District Plann. & Programming Engr. 
Public Roads Administration 

St. Paul, Minnesota 


NEW JUNIOR 


Mr. Paul Plutae 
Asst. Traffic Engineer 
Arizona Hwy. Dept. 


Phoenix, Arizona 


TRANSFER IN GRADE 


Mr. Theodore M- Vanderstempel — 
from Associate to MEMBER 

Mr. Harold L. Frier—from Junior to 
MEMBER 

Mr. Simon M. Lutz, Jr.—from Junior 


to ASSOCIATE 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


INTERNATIONAL MUNICIPAL 
SIGNAL ASSOCIATION CONFER- 
ENCE, Nov. 11-14, Miami, Florida. 


AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSO- 
CIATION CONFERENCE, Nov. 
17-20, Chicago, Illinois. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
MOTOR VEHICLE ADMINISTRA- 
TORS annual meeting, Nov. 19-21, 
Hotel Fairmont, San Francisco. 


Washington, D. C. Section 
Schedules Meetings 


The following is the tentative 
stedule for the meetings of the 
Washington section. All Institute 
Members wi. may be in the vicinity 
at the time 2 ¢ i-vited to attend. 


‘tober 23, 1946 
November 20, 1946 
December 18, 1946 
January 29, 1947 
February 26, 1947 
March 26, 1947 
April 23, 1947 
May 21, 1947 

June 18, 1947 


Annual Meeting 
Highway Research Board 

The Annual Meeting of the High- 
way Research Board will be held in 
Washington, D. C. from December 
5-8, 1946. All members of the Insti- 
tute of Traffic Engineers are cordially 
invited to attend. 

Topics on the program in which 
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traffic engineers will be particularly 
interested include: 

Thursday 
Morning 

Report of Committee on Origin 
and Destination Surveys—D. Grant 
Mickle, Chairman. 

Manual on Origin and Destination 
Surveys—Committee Report. 

Origin and Destination Survey 
Methods as Applied to the Transpor- 
tation Study—Baltimore Metropolitan 
Area—William F. Childs. 

Purpose, Analysis and Application 
of the Origin and Destination Survey 
in Milwaukee—R. W. Gamble and 
Howard Ilgner. 

Use of Origin and Destination Sur- 
vey Data in Development of the High- 
way Plan for Fort Wayne, Indiana— 
R. M. Brown. 


Evening 

Report of Committee on Parking— 
T. M. Matson, Chairman. 

Summary of the Methods and Prob- 
lems of the Providence Parking Inves- 
tigation—Lester P. Manning. 

Summary of Legislation Dealing 
with Parking Facilities—David R. 
Levin. 

Parking Study Procedures and Con- 
clusions with the City of Pittsburgh 
—Donald M. McNeil. 

Friday — December 6 
Morning 


Method for Recording Lateral Posi- 
tion of Vehicles—F. H. Green. 


December § 





Some Criteria for Scheduling 
Mechanical Trafic Counts—Boris B. 
Petroff. 

Control of Highway Access—F. 


Bruce Crandall. 

Toll Bridge Influence on Highway 
Traffic—M. Earl Campbell. 
Afternoon 

Report of Joint Committee on Uses 
of Highway Planning Survey Data— 
G. G. Edwards and G. P. St. Clair, 
Joint Chairmen; Thomas B. Dimmick, 
Secretary. 
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Highway Finance and Taxation— 
Charles M. Noble. 

Programming and Planning—R. E. 
Jorgensen. 

Urban Problems—J. Carl McMon- 
agile. 

Saturday — December 7 

Afternoon 

Report of Committee on Highway 
Capacity—O. K. Normann. 

Problems Created in Highway and 
Driveway Design by New Car Clear- 
ances—Charles P. Eveland. 

Discussion on Highway Capacity. 

Application of Statistical Sampling 
Methods to Trafic Performance at 
Intersections—Bruce D. Greenshields. 


LETTERS TO 
THE EDITOR 





Dear Editor: 

Well! The 17th Annual Meeting 
has passed into History. As the tumult 
and the shouting subsided, as the 
cohorts dispersed to their scattered 
abodes, leaving the headquarters in 
1337 to gather dust or to entertain 
some less worthy delegates, the con- 
census of opinion was that the 
INSTITUTE’S first venture in hold- 
ing an independent convention had 
been such a grand success that hence- 
forth no thought of combination with 
other organizations should be con- 
sidered. 

While we shall all treasure its 
memories, the only tangible record of 
its many accomplishments will ulti- 
mately be the papers embalmed for 
posterity in the PROCEEDINGS. As 
these have been entrusted to the tender 
mercies of the Editor, a startling 
change in the trend of thought of 
Traffic Engineers has been revealed, in 
comparison with the issues of recent 
years. 

Naturally in 1942 the emphasis was 
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on the military application of traffic 
techniques to the prosecution of the 
war effort, both abroad and at home. 
Then in 1943, while this objective was 
still in mind, there began to appear 
some glimmer of planning for the 
anticipated termination of hostilities. 
This blossomed out in 1944 into elab- 
orate schemes for express thruways 
everywhere, a trend that was further 
amplified in 1945, with only an occa- 
sional thought as to the terminal 
facilities needed to accommodate the 


flood of trafic which would undoubt- 


edly ensue. 


BUT in 1946 the flood is already 
upon us, without waiting for the 
building of these inviting highways, 
nor the replacement of our old jalopies 
with promised new cars. So almost all 
of the sessions of the INSTITUTE 
Meeting were devoted to discussions of 
what we desperate Traffic Engineers 
might do right now to keep our busi- 
ness centers from congealing immobil- 
ization thru traffic congestion. It is a 
challenging crisis; parking in all its 
troublesome aspects was the theme- 
song, to the exclusion of almost every 
other topic. The disconcerting fact 
was only too evident that our gorgeous 
plans for an ideal post-war era surely 
intensify our difficulties, unless we 
could promptly produce an adequate 
answer to the question, WHERE 
CAN WE PARK THEM NOW? 


Yours truly 


William Powell (Mem. ITE) 
Editor, ITE Proceedings 

ITE Historian 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

The writer would be thankful if 
you would find room in your publica- 
tion for the following suggestion: 

To alleviate the trafic congestion 
in downtown sections one may con- 
sider the application of a new rule. 
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So far, a green light entitled a 
driver to proceed. There may be 
enough room on the other side of the 
crossing or the driver may be forced 
to stop in the middle of the inter- 
section. 

If there is no room for him on the 
other side of the crossing he will 
become a great and unnecessary ob- 
stacle for the traffic moving in the 
perpendicular directions. 

To avoid this blocking—which will 
have a cumulative effect on all traffic 
in the district—the rules should be 
changed from “Proceed on Green” to 
“Proceed on Green only if there is 
enough space for your car on the 
destination-side of the crossing.” 

A person actually observing and 
studying trafic jams will be con- 
vinced in a short time of the bene- 
ficial effects which the observance of 
the rule of the “empty spaces” would 
have. 

Very truly yours, 


Gerhard Levin, 


250 West 85th St., 
New York 24, N. Y. 


N.U.T.I. Announces 
New Training Course 


A basic 100-hour traffic training 
course for city, county and state po- 
lice and highway patrol officers will 
be given November 4-22 at North- 
western University Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, Illinois. Instructors will 
include staff members of the Traffic 
Institute and the International Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police, Northwestern 
University faculty members, police and 
other traffic officials and representa- 
tives of leading safety organizations. 
Subjects will cover accident investi- 
gation, records, enforcement, traffic 
flow regulation, trafic engineering, 
law, vehicles, driver licensing, public 
relations, etc. 







































‘There ts No Substitute for 


: | STIMSONITE Keflecetore 


Il 7, Complete line of reflecting 
. signs for traffic and highway: 


STOP SIGNS AND PANELS 

e SYMBOL SIGNS 
CAUTION SIGNS 

ALPHABETS FOR SIGNS 

_ SIGNALS AND MARKERS 

f HIGHWAY DELINEATORS 
AIRPORT DELINEATORS 

PLASTIC REFLECTORS FOR SIGNS 


2. Non-reflecting traffic signs 
— standard, semi-standard 
and special. 


5. Sign mounting accessories. 


90,000,000 
STIMSONITE REFLECTORS IN SERVICE 


slime ius MIR i Ii 
SIGNAL SERVICE CORPORATION 


1027 NEWARK AVENUE, ELIZABETH 3, N. J. 


{ 
1 CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 











STIMSONITE plastic reflector button 
—shallow-type or with deep housing. 
Superior to ordinary buttons in can- 
dlepower, uniformity of light output, 
angular acceptance of light and long 
er life expectancy. 


me > 
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Traffic Baton for night traffic direc- 
tion. The light-barrel holds 18 11/16- 
inch Stimsonite yellow plastic reflector 
buttons. Used by State, County and 
Municipal Police Departments for ra- 
dio and squad cars. Also by fire and 
water departments and public utility 


crews. 








Leslie J. Sorenson (Mem. I.T.E.) addressing 
Trafic Session at National Safety Congress 
last month. See October issue for summary 
of Traffic Sessions. 


MacDonald Receives 
Medal of Merit 


President Truman has awarded the 
Medal of Merit to Commissioner 
Thomas H. MacDonald (Hon. Mem., 
I.T.E.) of the U. S. Public Roads 
Administration in recognition of his 
wartime highway work. 


The citation pointed to Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s long program for develop- 
ment of 78,800 miles of strategic 
military routes in the United States; 
to his leadership in mobilizing state 
and local highway agencies for spe- 
cial wartime services; and to his vast 
access-road program to serve war 
plants, raw materials sources and mili- 


tary installations. 


Mr. MacDonald, who has headed 
Public Roads since 1919, holds the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor from 
the French Government , was made 
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Knight of the Order of St. Olav by 
the King of Norway, and has been 
decorated by several other nations for 
his contributions to world-wide high- 
way progress. 


ATLANTA UTILIZES 
THEATER LOTS 


Atlanta’s new Park-Ride service 
provides spacious parking lots, capable 
of holding 800 automobiles, outside 
the congested downtown area, yet con- 
veniently located at a point were fre- 
quent city transportation is available. 
Motorists from residential areas may 
drive their cars into the Fox theater 
lots and for a single charge of 35 cents 
enjoy safe parking for their cars and 
round-trip transportation to town on 
the city’s transit system. 


The service thus fulfills a two-fold 
purpose. Commuters can park in a rela- 
tively uncrowded area about a mile 
and a half from the center of the city 
and then ride transit vehicles to town. 
At the same time, the number of pri- 
vately owned vehicles entering the 
congested area is reduced. 


Shoppers Bus Line 

Patrons who pay the 35-cent charge 
for parking and transportation receive 
two tickets good for a round-trip to 
town. The area in the immediate 
vicinity of the parking lots is served 
by at least a half dozen bus and trolley 
lines, any one of which may be used 
for transportation to and from town. 
In addition one Shoppers’ Bus line is 
routed right through the parking lots. 


The service is available from 8 a. m. 
to 6 p.m. Monday through Saturday. 
After 6 p. m. and all day Sunday the 
lots are reserved for the use of Fox 
theater patrons.—Passenger Trans port. 
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HERE’S 5 GOOD REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD 


SPECIFY GROTE TRAFFIC CONTROL SIGNS 





Grote Signs are always 

Legible, using only the 
newest U.S. approved let- 
tering that commands 
drivers’ attention. Grote 
Snaplock reflector buttons 
give you reflection of the 
Warning Message, making 
drivers familiar with traf- 
fic or road conditions ‘in 
sufficient time to take the 
necessary precautions for 
safe driving! 





The Grote Snaplock Reflector button is a revolutionary 
idea, giving you BETTER REFLECTION, EASIER IN- 
STALLATION, AND MORE ECONOMICAL MAINTE- 
NANCE—all of those essential factors to good protective 
To insure the safety of your 
motorists, SPECIFY GROTE SNAPLOCK REFLECTOR- 


highway sign equipment. 


IZED TRAFFIC SIGNS. 





The New Grote Snap- EXPERIENCE has 

lock Plastic reflector shown that ANY PER- 
button permits replaces MANENT TYPE _ RE- 
ment of individual buttons, FLECTORIZED SIGN 
without removing the sign must carry a rear housing 
rear housing, or the sign plate to protect the reflec- 
from its stationary post.  ‘°FS: and the sign from 
NO OTHER REFLECTOR  Yeing twisted and bent 
CAN give you this reflec- — ee Rear 
tive quality, this easy in. OWSINE, plates are, you 
stallation and maintenance — iJ] remain in slime, Van- 
creted” bre wine memydalism on a sign equipped 
Grote Snaplock Reflector tons, can be repaired on 
Buttons. the spot. 





A Grote reflectorized sign resists being twisted or 

bent so consequently you are assured your Grote 
traffic signs will give your motorists the full day and 
night protection, you can depend upon. This must be 
considered where human lives are at stake, and officials 
desire the maximum safety precautions on your high- 
ways. 








Write, wire or phone today, for your sample Grote Snaplock Reflector Button. 


THE GROTE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
BELLEVUE, KENTUCKY, OPPOSITE CINCINNATI, OHIO 


. (FORMERLY THE NATIONAL COLORTYPE CO.) 
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The Editor and Staff of TRAFFIC ENGINEERING want to wish our readers 


a most happy Thanksgiving Season. 


SMALL CITY BUILDS 800-CAR GARAGE WITH 
20-YEAR REVENUE BONDS 


A half-mile above sea-level, up in 
the famed Pocahontas coal country, 
there is soon to be a parking garage 
capable of holding 800 cars at one 
time. A parking facility of that size 
is one the largest of cities would be 
proud to have—yet this garage is to 
be in Bluefield, W. Va., a city of 
25,000 inhabitants. 

Bluefield, located on the side of a 
valley, has practically no flat land, 
and very little vacant space where 
parking needs are greatest. Being the 
center of a 50-mile trading radius 
embracing 300,000 people, Bluefield 
has a parking problem of the first 
water. For some years the need for 
a large parking garage was apparent. 
Recently, backed by merchant arid 
public opinion, the city, recognizing 
the permanency of parking needs, took 
the bull by the horns. 

The city bought 46,600 square feet 
of land at a strategic spot, paying 
$114,000 for it. A construction con- 


tract in the sum of $397,500 has been 
awarded for erection of an open-deck 
garage of four parking floors—of a 
capacity sufficient to handle a line of 
cars three miles long. 

Bluefield looks upon the project as 
a sound investment, both financially 
and business-wise.° It’s a_self-liqui- 
dating facility, with revenue bonds 
financing the entire project, including 
land and construction. The tentative 
plan of operation and schedule of 
parking charges would pay for the 
project in 20 years, with a sizable 
surplus. Contemplated rates are 10 
cents each for the first two hours and 
a day rate of 35 cents. Space on the 
first floor probably will be leased to 
private operators for car servicing. 

Excavation of 25,000 cubic yards 
of earth has been completed, and 
heavy construction will proceed in all 
but the coldest weather. The garage 
will be in use late in 1947. — Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation. 








STATE ENGINEERS 
PLAN FUTURE ROADS WITH 





State highway engineers, the 
original users of Traficounters, 
have this to say about the value of 
these precision built instruments in 
their highway planning. 


1. “Our portable traffic recorders 
are used periodically for traffic 
counts on urban streets and for 
determining changes in traffic at 
scattered points on our rural high- 
ways.” 

2. “Mechanical counting equip- 
ment supplies most of the traffic 
information gathered.” 

3. “In every case (of planning 
for new roads and improvement of 
old roads) the value of traffic 


Traficounter 


plays a very important part in de- 
termining the extent of such work 

and mechanical counting equip- 
ment has been found to be essen- 

jo in economically gathering such 
ata.” 


The Trafficounter is twice as fast 
as any other counter of motor traf- 
fic; essentially an electric counter 
which records the over - lapping 


cars as they cross the detector. It 
assures accuracy, is on the job 24 
hours a day, and will save many 
man hours. Streeter - Amet Com- 
pany, 1726 Belle Plaine Avenue, 
Chicago 13, Illinois. 
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“HORSE-AND BUGGY” STREET LIGHTS CITED 


Evidence of growing recognition 
that present-day street lighting is as 
outmoded as the horse and buggy, in 
coping with modern traffic, is con- 
tained in the 1946 edition of “Acci- 
dent Facts” just published by the 
National Safety Council, according to 
The Street and Traffic Safety Light- 
ing Bureau, 1111 Terminal Tower, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The new traffic death report states 
that 24 times as many pedestrians 
are killed in the first three hours after 
sunset as in the three hours imme- 
diately preceding. 

An average of 254 pedestrians are 
killed per month in the “‘after” period 
for each 100 killed before. 


The ‘“‘after” period is “by far the 
most dangerous for the pedestrian, 
especially in the fall and winter 
months,” the Council report states. 
“In these months, nearly four times 
as many pedestrians are killed in the 
first three hours after sunset as in the 
three hours before sunset, although in 
these months the peak traffic hours 
come in daylight.” 

The Safety Council tabulates the 
number of pedestrians killed after 
sunset, per each 100 killed before, as 
follows: 

January 
February 
March 
April 


330 
..414 
255 
.270 


I945 PEDESTRIAN DEATHS AND 
MONTHLY HOURS OF DARKNESS 


DEATHS 


r RAR 


HOURS OF 
DARKNESS 


@ Source: National Safety Council approximations 
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A subsidiary of The Union Metal Manufacturing Co. 
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September 
October 
November 


The important relation between 
trafic deaths and inadequate visibility 
is being stressed in a nationwide cam- 
paign sponsored by The Street and 
Trafic Safety Lighting Bureau of 
New York through its Cleveland, 
Ohio, office of informational services, 
which calls attention to the Safety 
Council statistics. 

The Lighting Bureau claims that 
pedestrian deaths in hours of darkness 
have been reduced more than 50% 
by improved street lighting in Hart- 
ford and Bridgeport, Connecticut; 
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“For true traffic safety,” the Light- 
ing Bureau adds, “brakes, steering, 
tires and other mechanical parts, no 
matter how excellent their condition, 
will never compensate for inability to 
see. Nor will visibility improve until 
the nation’s ‘horse and buggy’ street 
lighting is modernized. Until this is 
done, little progress will be made in 
combating the traffic menace. 

“Although a growing consciousness 
of the importance of adequate street 
lighting to traffic safety has stimu- 
lated modernization programs in some 
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Prankly Speaking 


/ / 
Ti é ae li LAAUCE er clo Tc 


At a trafhce engineering conference recently one speaker said that “if all 
pedestrians were to wear reflectorized garters around their ankles at night, a ° 
good proportion of night pedestrian accidents would be prevented.” 


This reminds me of a well-meaning individual who once came to me with 
a scheme to prevent pedestrian accidents, both day and night. It seems that 
there were to be racks with reflectorized ping pong paddles (‘“Stop,” painted 
on each paddle) on each street corner at heavily traveled intersections, and each 
pedestrian was to pick up a paddle, holding it aloft and toward traffic as he 
crossed the street. The paddles were to be replaced on the far corner rack. 


Now these two schemes if made to work would probably eliminate some 
accidents, but it must be agreed that the ideas are not practical because of the 
nuisance factor. 


Before any trafic control is put into effect, this potent quality, the 
nuisance factor must be taken into account. 


The nuisance value of a device can be turned to advantage sometimes. 
Witness the use of pedestrian barriers or fences to discourage jaywalking. 


If the nuisance value is high against a regulation, the chances are small 
of its being permanently successful or ‘effective. 


It’s a nuisance to crane the neck to try to see the signal indication when 
improperly located—it’s a nuisance to have to walk very far to cross the street 
in a cross-walk—it’s a nuisance to wait at the curb for a long red phase of a 
too-long signal cycle. 


These are only a few examples of common pedestrian nuisance factors. 
There are many more in connection with traffic regulation. Some of them, such 
as the nuisance of rolling down the window to hand signal, or such as parking 
properly, have to be overcome through enforcement and education. But traffic 
engineers can eliminate many others, thus assuring a maximum of public com- 


pliance with regulations. 


Editor 
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Ceutralization Keguires Galauced 
7 y, f 7 F. tities 


by Guy Kexicey, Member 1.T.E.* 


Rockefeller Center in New York 
and the Merchandise Mart in Chicago 
are illustrations which demonstrate 
that centralization has interesting 
benefits that can be realized if large 
groups of business enterprises concen- 
trated on small land areas are served 
adequately by integrated facilities for 
horizontal and vertical transportation 
to accommodate mass as well as a 
reasonable proportion of private trans- 
port movements of people and car- 
yield to 
and 


goes. Problems involved 


proper planning organization 


management. 


Rockefeller Center, New York 


The Rockefeller Center area in New 
York City is an excellent example of 
the benefits of carefully planned and 
balanced transportation facilities for 
the accommodation of enterprises and 
persons it serves. 


The development was made in a 
three block blighted area of 12 acres 
that contained 229 antiquated stores, 
brown stone front buildings and pro- 
hibition period speak-easies. Construc- 
tion cost alone was $59,500,000. Life 
expectancy of buildings was based on 
40 to 50 years. 


The 14 buildings that comprise this 


Mr. Kelcey is a member of the consulting 
firm of Edward and Kelcey, New York, asso- 
ciated with Deleuw, Cather and Company 


Engineers, Chicago. 


Consulting Engineer 





development are well separated, have 
spacious plazas and ground areas to 
provide light, air and view. Five mil- 
lion square feet of rentable floor space, 
or 12.6 times the ground area occu- 
pied is available. 


Facilities, provided for the benefit 
of 30,000 regular tenants and an aver- 
age of 125,000 visitors daily, include 
a two mile frontage of shops and ser- 
vices, three theatres, and other accom- 
modations. 


Rockefeller Center presents, essen- 
tially, a mass transportation problem. 
Its passenger transport needs are ade- 
quately met by four subway lines and 
a number of bus routes which serve 
the property. These facilities accom- 
modate huge numbers of people 
smoothly and without disorder. 


Six-Floor Garage for Auto Parking 


Off-street storage of inactive vehi- 
cles generated by this development is 
provided by an 800-car, modern, ramp 
type garage which occupies six floors, 
3 below and 3 above ground, in one of 
the buildings. Short and long period 
garage rates offered are as low and in 
some cases lower than those offered by 


many other New York midtown 
garages and lower than some mid- 
town, outdoor parking lots. In mak- 


ing this provision Rockefeller Center 
has recognized its obligation to store 
off-street the individual idle vehicles 
it generates or attracts. 
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Elevator Capacity 4,000 Persons 


Two hundred elevators, some of 
them capable of high speeds of sixteen 
vertical miles per hour, in ten miles 
of elevator shaft, have a capacity of 
4,000 persons at one time. 

[In all but two of the buildings, off- 
street loading facilities are provided 
underground, from 4:00 A.M. to 
7:30 P.M., for some 750 trucks that 
carry a substantial daily tonnage in 
and out. 

Provision for peak load, horizontal 
and vertical transportation was as 
carefully calculated as for water, 
waste, electricity and other services. 

Some of the benefits that have re- 
sulted from careful integration and 
management of facilities to meet the 
transportation demands of Rockefeller 
Center are worth recording. The in- 
vestrment has, yielded splendid returns 
to its Owners, to its patrons and to 
the community. In 1929 this area 
yielded $461,000 in taxes. In the tax 
year of 1943-1944 the tax return mul- 
tiplied over six times to $2,820,600. 

Nine-tenths of the land occupied is 
rented from Columbia University, 
which, before the development, re- 
ceived $300,000 a year. The Univer- 
sity now gets $3,300,000 a year rental 
from Mr. Rockefeller. 

Pattern for Future Development 

The foregoing facts permit a num- 
ber of assumptions and conclusions. 
It seems reasonable that the same care- 
ful provision and planning for hori- 
zontal and vertical transportation that 
profits Mr. Rockefeller and a popula- 
tion of persons as great as that of Salt 
Lake City, all housed on 12 acres of 
land, would likewise benefit other 
property owners, and their tenants and 
visitors elsewhere in new and existing 
developments. Other projects would 
also gain values from the same atten- 
tion to mass transportation, off-street 
loading vehicle storage and elevator 
capacity. 
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The Rockefeller development re- 
versed a decentralization trend in a 
blighted area and while Manhattan, 
Pittsburgh and many other communi- 
ties were losing population and value, 
and while the impression prevailed 
that this was natural and inevitable, a 
very large group of persons are better 
accommodated in a smaller space than 
ever before and substantial new values 
created. New York collected 
over six times as much taxes as before 
and Columbia University got ten 


were 


times as much rental. 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago 

Chicago’s Merchandise Mart, the 
world’s largest building and buying 
center, is in an advantageous location 
on the north edge of the Loop area. 
Occupied by tenants who offer kin- 
dred lines of merchandise, its many 
facilities and accommodations 
reduce distributing and other costs to 
manufacturers, distributors, importers 
and buyers who are its tenants and 


useful 


patrons. 

Started in 1928, it was completed 
in the depression period of 1931 in a 
section already over-supplied with 
rentable building space. ‘In the face 
of disturbed economic, political and 
sociological conditions” it has enjoyed 
a steady, progressive growth. 

The Mart, which cost over $30,- 
000,000, covers two city blocks, with 
a ground area of more than 5 acres. 
The floor area, of 93 acres, is 18.5 
times the ground area. Operating fa- 
cilities utilize 25% of this space leav- 
ing a rentable floor area of nearly 
3,000,000 square feet. The entire 
building is mechanicaliy ventilated. 
It has one of the lowest fire rates. Its 
police force consisting of 26 men and 
force of 360 other persons for its 
maintenance and _ operation costs 
$100,000 monthly. 


Over 5600 lines of household and 
other goods from 4000 factories sold 
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for $305,640,000 in 1940. Approxi- 
mately 27,000 employees of its 800 
tenants work in the building. A 
number of retail shops, many personal 
services, a bank, post office, drug 
stores, three restaurants with a daily 
capacity of 15,000, transportation 
ticket offices, broadcasting studios, an 
influential business club, and elaborate 
and extensive exhibit facilities make it 
unnecessary to leave the building to 
satisfy normal wants. 

Doesn’t Borrow Curb Space 

Many factors account, of course, 
for this successful use of what was 
formerly an unpromising, blighted 
area. In no small measure is this due 
to transportation facilities for passen- 
gers and property, without which it 
would be quite impossible. The Mart 
does not borrow its neighbors’ curb 
space nor does it congest the area it 
occupies with long lines of vehicles at- 
tempting, expensively, to serve it. 
Instead, the problem of horizontal 
access for all forms of con¥eyance, of 
vehicle storage and of movement were 
very carefully balanced with facilities 
for vertical transport and both are 
keyed to peak demands. 

Twenty-five high speed elevators 
can accommodate a peak of 18,750 
passengers per hour, or from 65,000 
to 85,000 per day. Eleven large 
freight elevators have a capacity of 
§§ tons per trip. They serve, directly, 
off-street freight and express facilities 
provided within the building. 

Railroad freight lines, which termi- 
nate at the freight elevators, run un- 
der the building. Siding capacity is 
14 cars. 

Off-street loading platforms, cov- 
ering 102,000 square feet, accommo- 
date 80 trucks at one time. 

A Railroad Express Agency, han- 
dling 1300 in and out shipments a day, 
operates from within the premises. 

The building is serviced by nearly 
600 feet of dock space along the Chi- 
cago River, which flows beside it. 
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Railroad Station in Mart 

An elevated railroad station in the 
building collects over four million 
fares yearly and gives passenger access 
to all of Chicago. Street car service 
is also available from two stops close 
to the main entrance. Subway ser- 
vice will be available later. An off- 
street cab stand at the main entrance 
handles 430,000 cabs a year. 

Off-street facilities, pri- 
vately policed, provided immediately 
adjacent to the Mart, are free to buy- 
ers and at low rates to others. 

Not only has this highly concen- 
trated centralization of business enter- 
prises in the Merchandise Mart been 
profitable to its owners and tenants 
but it has been a public benefaction as 


parking 


well. 
Value of Adequate Transportation 
Shown 

These and other benefits attest the 
value of adequate and properly bal- 
anced horizontal and vertical trans- 
port facilities, without which Rocke- 
feller Center, Chicago Merchandise 
Mart or other developments of similar 
magnitude, would be impossible. They 
also demonstrate that, under situations 
of favorably organized horizontal and 
vertical transportation, huge concen- 
trations of people and enterprises, not 
normally considered feasible, are both 
possible and advantageous. Moreover, 
such properties have a very high per- 
centage of occupancy at higher rental 
rates than adjacent properties, poorly 
served by transportation, do not enjoy. 

These examples suggest interesting 
possibilities in the development of 
other new structures and in the mod- 
ernization of old ones in congested 
business areas. They also provide valu- 
able food for thought in other direc- 
tions of interest to persons concerned 
with problems of urban transportation. 


(Adapted from a paper presented before meet- 
ing of American Society of Civil Engineers, 
Atlanta, Georgia, 1943, and _ published in 
Civil Engineering, February, 1944). 
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7¢ Short-Count Parking Check 
Method for Cities 


by Henry K. Evans, Assoc. Member, I.T.E. 


Director, Trafic Engineering Division, National Conservation Bureau 


Which shall we use in the proposed 
parking survey, a shot gun or a rifle? 
Shall we go into the city business dis- 
trict and count trafhc for 24 hours on 
every street and alley, and take license 
numbers of every vehicle that parks 
i: every street, alley, lot, garage, and 
driveway? (The shot gun approach). 

Or shall we just check several per- 
tinent facts at certain hours on cer- 
tain streets? (The rifle approach). 

When manpower is scarce, or survey 
money not free for the asking (as it 
used to be in WPA days), it is obvious 
that the “rifle approach” is necessary. 
It occurs to me that perhaps, even 
when money and manpower is avail- 
able, that it would be better to spend 
it on a broader study including more 
phases of trafhc, but to keep to the 
rifle approach on the parking problem. 

The modern selective enforcement 
procedure aims at certain specified 
sore spots, rather than spreading an 
even blanket of enforcement. The 
parking problem can and should be 
approached on the same basis. 


The Medical Approach 


When a doctor first calls upon an 
ailing patient he generally applies sev- 
eral simple tests, such as taking the 
body temperature, checking the pulse 
rate and perhaps lIcoking at the 

patient’s tongue, skin and eyes. 


The Doc doesn’t start right off with 
a basic metabolism test, X-rays, and 
all the other extensive and detailed 
surveys that may be made in certain 
Cases. 

Similarly, it is possible to apply sev- 
eral spot checks to city business dis- 
tricts suffering from parking ailments, 
and come up with helpful remedies, 
without making extensive surveys. 
We at the Bureau have worked out 
and used a short count method of 
studying parking recently, primarily 
because of the lack of manpower to 
conduct and analyze all-out parking 
studies. 


What the Short Count Does 


The short count method we have 
evolved does two things: 

1. Measures the seriousness of the 

parking deficiency. 

2. Indicates whether or not the fol- 
lowing parking “diseases” are 
present. 

a. All-day parkers at curb 

b. Improper or inefficient time 
limits 

c. Poor enforcement of existing 
parking regulations 

d. Lack of sufficient off-street 
facilities 

e. Buses and trucks blocking 
trafhc by loading and un- 
loading operations. 


qa —— ee 


VISIBILITY OF TRAFFIC SIGNAL LIGHTS AGAINST SHIELDS 
OF DIFFERENT SIZES 
As a result of experiments designed to measure the visibility of traffic 
lights against a black screen of varying size, it has been established that 
the minimum size of screen for optimum visibility is one that subtends at 
the eye an angle of 12 min.; when the subtended angle is less than 3 min. 


visibility is worse than with no screen at all_—Highway Research Abstracts. 
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It appears to me, after looking over 
the many parking survey reports and 
making many parking studies myself, 
that these latter five ailments are the 
most frequent sources of parking 
troubles. So it is a logical step to 
check these items first, just as a doc- 
tor might first look for several well- 
known and specific diseases before 
going into any detailed examinations. 

Experience has shown that in most 

cities parking headaches can be reme- 

died by one or more of the following 
simple remedies. 

1. Get all-day parkers off the 
streets into parking lots or get 
them to leave their cars at home 
or outside the congested area and 
use public transit or walk to get 
to and from this area. 


2. Extend the parking time limit 
over a greater geographical area. 


3. Tighten up on enforcement of 
existing time limits. This is a job 
of enforcement. 

4. Provide more or better located 
off-street loading and parking 
facilities. 

§. Provide proper and adequate bus 
and truck loading zones. 


Then why not simply check wheth- 
er any of these improvements are 
applicable? In other words, why not 
approach the problem on a selective 
basis? The method which we have 
used to do this simply and with a 
minimum of manpower is described 
in the following. The check is broken 
into two sections, (1) Accumulation 
and (2) Duration. 


Accumulation Check 
Purpose 
Briefly, this check discloses how 
much parking there is in each block, 
what part of it is in illegal zones, and 
where and how many all-day parkers 
are pared. 






Manpower Required 


The field survey requires a team of 
2 men for 1 to 3 days for cities under 
100,000 population. If more men are 
available, it would be desirable to have 
2 teams or 4 men work 1 to 2 days. A 
team consists of an observer who rides 
in a car driven by another person. The 
observer should be preferably a traffic 
engineer, while the driver should be 
someone well acquainted with the 
street system, such as a police officer. 
The car should not be a police car, nor 
the officer (if an officer drives) in 
uniform. In other words, the fact 
that a check is being made should not 
be obvious. 


One team of driver and observer 
can check a maximum of 800 license 
numbers, including off-street, in a 2- 
hour period. 


When to Check 


The team should check parking ac- 
cumulation between 9:30 A.M. and 
11:30 A.M. and between 2:00 P.M. 
and 4:00 P.M. on one or more normal 
week days. (Not Saturday or Sunday). 
It may be possible to cover the entire 
area in one day. If not, the uncom- 
pleted (geographically) portion should 
be completed on the second day (and 


third day if necessary). 
The District to be Studied 


Generally the study will be concen- 
trated on a business district and sur- 
rounding streets where business dis- 
trict shoppers, etc. usually park their 
cars. This area extending several 
blocks beyond the stores and offices of 
the business district is commonly 
known as a parking district. 

The area including the city’s central 
business district would be termed the 
central parking district, which is fre- 
quently the target for traffic studies. 
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Ficure 1. A typical field sheet. PZ means “in prohibited zone.” DP means “double parked.” 
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Master Map 

This should be prepared prior to the 
field check, covering the entire area to 
be studied. It may be convenient to 
sketch this master map, or on the 
other hand, if a printed one is avail- 
able, about 200 ft. to the inch scale, 
it may be used. The purpose of the 
map is to show each block to be cov- 
ered, the block number and the route 
for the driver to follow (taking 
proper account of one-way streets, 
etc.). On this master map should be 
recorded the number of legal parking 
spaces at each block curb face as well 
as any known off-street lot and garage 
capacities in car stalls. If the curb 
data are not on hand, it will require a 
preliminary reconnaissance to obtain 
the number of car stalls at each block 
curb face. The off-street parking lots 
and garages capacities can be ob- 
tained at the time of the field accu- 
mulation check, if the data are not 
already on hand. The purpose of 
obtaining the curb capacities earlier 
is to properly proportion the field 
sheets, discussed in the next section. 

In laying out the routes, it has been 
found best to start at one corner of 
the district and drive clockwise around 
each block, moving from one block to 
the next. One-way streets, and un- 
usual street lay-out may force some 
variations in this system. 
Field Sheets 

These are to be prepared in advance 
of the field check, and numbered ac- 
cording to each square block, using 
the master map as a guide. Ordinary 
lined paper can be used (such as comes 
in tablet form) on which to make up 
these forms. A copy of the National 
Conservation Bureau form is shown. 

A sketch at the top of each sheet, 
showing the route around block cov- 
ered, will be a great help in the field, 
and is a practical necessity to smooth 
and fast field operations. 

The field sheet allows one column 
for recording license numbers in the 
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A.M. check, and an adjacent column 
for the P.M. check. The two columns 
(A.M. and P.M.) should be divided 
into sections to correspond to block 
faces. For a regular 4-sided block, 
this would indicate 4 sections. Each 
block face section should contain hori- 
zontal blank spaces to equal or exceed 
slightly the number of curb parking 
spaces which are known to 
(shown on the master map). 


exist 


The reverse side of each sheet is to 
be used for recording the data and 
accumulations in parking lots and 
garages. Figure 1 shows a typical 
completed field sheet. In the sketch 
at the top, the boxes 3 and 4 refer to 
parking lots, detailed on the back of 
the sheet. The figure 9 encircled is 
the block number and start of the 
route around this block. 

Making Observations 

Following the prescribed route, cir- 
cling blocks, the car with observer 
and driver threads its way through the 
district, driving into every off-street 
parking lot or garage where more than 
5 cars could be parked at one time. 
While being transported along the 
street during the first round in the 
morning, the down 
every vehicle’s license number in the 
A.M. column plus a special indication 
if the vehicle is double parked or in a 
prohibited zone. Corresponding let- 
ters “DP” and “PZ” might be used 
here. Empty curb spaces are denoted 
by leaving: a corresponding blank 
space at the proper point in the field 
sheet. 

As each parking lot or garage is 
reached, these data are to be recorded 
on the reverse of the field sheet being 
used; (1) name of lot or garage, (2) 
capacity in cars, (3) license numbers 
of parked cars, (4) statement of type 
of parking, whether private, customer, 
free or public pay (5) parking fees 
(if public pay facility). 


observer writes 


Even if the area is not completely 
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covered by 11:30 A.M., observations 
should cease, and then the same area 
covered again between 2:00 and 4:00 
in the afternoon. The study is to be 
stopped at 11:30 A.M. because people 
begin unparking their cars to go to 
lunch at that time. In the afternoon 
study, on the other hand, it would do 
no harm to run past 4:00, to say 4:30 
or so, if the study area covered in the 
A.M. check has not been covered by 
4:00 P.M. This might be the situation 
if afternoon accumulation is lots 
heavier than A.M. accumulation. 
During the afternoon check license 
numbers are entered in the P.M. col- 
umn. Since the same area is covered 
in both checks on the same day, any 
car which remained at the curb for 
4'% hours or more will be revealed 
when the license number in the P.M. 
column is seen to be the same as the 
one in the A.M. column. A _ check 
mark can be used to denote an iden- 
tical number in the P.M. column, 


saving rewriting the entire number 
and simplifying picking out the all- 
day parkers. 


Analyzing Results 


A simple tabulation of capacity, 
number of cars observed in A.M. 
check, number observed in P.M. check, 
and number of all-day parkers (cars 
seen in both checks parked at same 
spot) should be made up first. This 
summary sheet shows which blocks 
are filled to capacity, and which are 
relatively uncongested. Figure 2 
shows a typical summary from Mor- 
ristown, New Jersey. 

Since the afternoon tour is a check 
of the number of parking spaces open 
during the period of peak parking de- 
mand (between 2:00 and 4:00 P.M.) it 
furnishes a good indication of the ex- 
tent of the parking problem. For in- 
stance, in the New Rochelle parking 
check, it was found that out of 1516 
curb spaces, 897 were occupied, or that 
there were 619 empty parking stalls 
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in the afternoon when we circulated 
around through the central traffic 
district. In other words, here were 
619 opportunities to park, which indi- 
cated that the problem was not very 
serious on a district-wide basis. How- 
ever, on the two main business streets 
there were not so many opportunities 
to park, as brought out in the analysis 
of parking block by block (See 
Figure 3). 

These two checks, A.M. and P.M.., 
show the presence of all-day parkers 
(See Figure 4) revealed by identical 
license numbers observed in the same 
spot in both checks. We generally find 
most of the all-day parkers are at the 
curb within a block of the two main 
business streets. It seems obvious that, 
to provide more opportunities to park, 
these all-day parkers should be ruled 
off the streets, at least in the con- 
gested area (blocks more than 75‘; 
filled). Therefore, extension of time 
limits to cover the congested areas is 
the logical recommendation. 

Quite a lot can be learned from this 
simple check of A.M. and P.M. accu- 
mulation, both regarding capacity and 
demand for on-street and off-street 
parking. The simple ratio of parked 
cars to spaces available, or per cent of 
capacity filled is a pretty good criter- 
ion of the seriousness of the problem. 
Double parking, commercial vehicle 
loading, bus loading, and hazardous 
parking are items that are noted dur- 
ing this accumulation check. 


Duration Check 

Purpose 

This sample check of parking dura- 
tions is made with the end in view of 
determining for the typical afternoon 
period the average duration of parking 
in time limit zones and the number 
and location of overtime parkers. 


Manpower Required 

For cities under 100,000 poulation, 
at least one team of driver and obser- 
ver will be required, working from 
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1:10 P.M. to 4:50 P.M. on several 
succeeding week days. On foot, an 
observer will take a little longer to 
complete the study. 


A team in a car can check more 
than 100 car spaces in one 20-minute 
period, hence the total manpower can 
be evaluated by dividing the number 
of curb parking spaces (in time limit 
zones) by 200. This will give the 
number of teams needed to complete 
a duration check of half of the time- 
limit zones on one day. (As brought 
out further on, a 50% sample of the 
restricted zones is enough to give re- 
liable accuracy). If it is desired to 
use men on foot, the number of men 
needed can be estimated by dividing 
by 80 instead of 100 as in the above 
formula (Since one man can cover 
40 car spaces in a 20-minute period). 


The duration check can be spread 
over 2 or 3 days if necessary, thereby 
making it possible to employ a smaller 
number of men for a longer period, if 
desired. 


When to Check 


Observations should be made _ be- 
tween 1:10 and 4:50 P.M., by 20- 
minute intervals. In analyzing the 
field sheets, only the license numbers 
seen for the first time in the second 
or subsequent 20-minute period, and 
not seen in the final 20-minute period, 
can be used. Licensed numbers seen 
in the first and last periods are not 
usable since it is not known when 
they started parking or finally left 
the curb. 


Where to Check 

Regular posted time limited zones 
only in the parking district (within 
2 or 3 blocks of offices and stores) are 


to be checked. Generally this will 


include 1-hour or 2-hour zones. If 
a considerable number of zones of less 
than an hour maximum limit exist, 
these should be included too. 


Some- 
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times there are just a few 15 min. 
zones in front of banks, etc., in which 
case they can be ignored for purposes 
of this survey. 

Pick a group of block faces includ- 
ing about half of the time limit zone 
curb car spaces for the check. Dis- 
tribute the 50% sample as evenly over 
the entire district as possible. 

Field Sheets 


The standard duration study field 
sheet, such as shown in the Manual of 
Trafhc Engineering Studies, N.C.B. 
Form 533 (A National Conservation 
Bureau publication), may be _ used, 
employing a separate vertical column 
for each successive 20-minute period. 


Making Observations 


The observer and recorder keep 
going over and over the prescribed 
route, repeating a trip every 20 min- 
utes. The car should not be an official 
car, nor should either occupant be in 
uniform. The observer records license 
numbers according to the standard 
procedure. It may be found conven- 
ient for the driver to call off the 
license numbers for the observer to 
record. 

If checkers are to travel on foot 
instead of riding, each checker should 
cover his route once every 20 minutes. 


Analyzing the Results 


By tabulating the number of suc- 
cessive times a license number was 
seen, the percentage of vehicles parked 
for 20 min., 40 min., 60 min., etc. up 
to 3 hours can be found. Assume 
that once seen is equivalent to 20 min- 
utes duration, twice seen is 40 min- 
utes, etc. Tabulate only vehicles seen 
for the first time in the second 20- 
minute period and vehicles not seen in 
the last 20-minute period. Complete 
durations in these cases are not known. 

Now this sample may be expanded 
to equal the total time limit zones in 
the business district, if desired, or the 
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figures used, as they are, to show (1) 
average duration, and (2) per cent 
parking over the time limit. 

If the check shows a considerable 
percentage of overtime rarkers, then 
it is apparent that enforcement is 
lacking. Before simply recommending 
increased enforcement, it would be 
wise to seek the reason for lack of en- 
forcement. The reason for this lack 
of enforcement might be time limits 
which are too stringent or located 
wrong geographically, or perhaps 
limits not practical to enforce, such as 
extensive 10-minute zones. 

If this sample duration study shows 
much overtime parking, say over 15 
or 20%, then the reason should be 
ascertained, assuming it is desired to 
increase parking turn-over by elimi- 
nating overtime parking. 


Practical Aspects of Limitations 
in Sampling Method 


This sample method takes no note 
of durations of parking in unrestricted 
zones. A larger area could be cov- 
ered by including 40% to 50‘ of the 
unlimited parking area of parking 
survey. Vehicle space-hours potential 
against actual, average duration, etc. 
could be figured for the unrestricted 
zones, but here we are getting away 
from the specific selective approach 
originally set up—to discover how 
effective the existing time limit regu- 
lations are. 


Maximum errors incurred in sam- 
pling time limit zones on a 40 to 50% 
basis may run as high as 20 on per 
cent of overtime parking, and 10‘; on 
duration. For a detailed treatment of 
this, see the 1946 Proceedings, Insti- 
tute of Traffic Engineers, under my 
report on “Short Count Parking 
Studies,”” where the results of an in- 


tensive analysis of parking survey data 
from four cities are shown to prove 
the reliability of parking short count 
Figures 5 and 6 


studies. (shown 








11] 


later) are taken from the Proceedings 
article. 

Assume that a complete business 
district parking survey from 7 A.M. 
to 8 P.M. shows 37 minutes average 
curation of parking in the one-hour 
time limit zones. A 40° sample 
night show average duration as much 
as 10°% off—say 33.3 minutes or 40.7 
minutes. Suppose that the per cent 
of overtime parkers, was 20% in the 
complete survey. A 40% sample 
might be as much as 20% off, giving 
instead an answer of 16% or 24% for 
the percentage of overtime parking. 

Wouldn’t the parking recommenda- 
tions be the same in either event, 
whether the average duration was 33 
or 41 minutes? Would the recom- 
mendations hinge on whether over- 
“ime parkers constituted 16% or 24% 


of total parkers? No, I think not. 


There is another factor too that 
minimizes the need for any close ac- 
curacy on duration and accumulation 
curveys. That is the normal variation 
‘rom day to day in parking demand. 
Peak =parking accumulation varies a 
few per cent from day to day, hence 
there would be no use in putting ab- 
colute reliance cn any _ percentage 
Sgures, but rather to realize that the 
accuracy is somewhere within a few 
eer cent of what a complete parking 
study might show. 


Parking recommendations are based 
more upon a qualitative rather than a 
quantitative analysis. It is more im- 
portant to know whether certain park- 
‘ng diseases exist than to know the 
exact size of their symptoms. 


There are sometimes situations 
where parking surveys cannot be made 
because of lack of money or man- 
power, and hence recommendations 
are made based solely on opinion or on 
political pressures. This is where I 
think the short count approach would 
be especially valuable, to provide the 
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FIGURE S&S 


MAXIMUM ERRORS OBTAINED cn REPEATED 


SAMPLING o% PARKING TIME DURATIONA 


SAMPLES SELECTED ON AN 
EVENLY DISTRIBUTED GEOGRAPHICAL BASIS 


ee, ~ = \ 
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\ 
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——— 


minimum facts needed with a mini- 
mum of manpower. 


Errors in Sampling Durations 

Figure 5 combines the worst possi- 
ble erors found by repeated samplings 
of data from various different surveys. 
For instance in taking 30% samples of 
different cities’ data, the maximum 
error found in this sample size group 
was a 33% sample of the Morristown 
study which showed a duration average 
of 45.5 minutes which was 12% in 
error. However, all other 30% sam- 
ples from Morristown and also from 
other cities, were less in error. 


It is important in selecting the 
sample that the block faces studied be 
distributed uniformly over the district. 
If possible, every street should be rep- 
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resented. In 50% samples I found 
excellent accuracy from taking every 
street and selecting block faces on 
alternating sides of the streets. 


Figure 6 shows how the uniformly 
distributed selection gives more accur- 
acy than a non uniform distribution. 
From a large number of samples com- 
puted under the two systems, (random 
selection as against uniform geographi- 
cal distribution selection) the maxi- 
mum errors found at different sample 
percentages were plotted as shown in 
Figure 6. Each point represents one 
city and shows the maximum error of 
all errors found for that city. Four 
cities are represented. 


It is repeated — the errors shown 


NEWARK PEDESTRIAN CAMPAIGN 


During a September campaign against jaywalking in Newark, persons 
who indulged in that dangerous outdoor sport must have had a bad moment 


when accosted by alert policemen. 
offenders received were not summonses, but merely warnings. 


the blue tickets which 
This was 


However, 


fortunate, since the penalty for jaywalking in that city is a $50 fine or two 


weeks in jail—or both. 
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here are not average errors to be ex- 
pected, but rather they are maximum 
possible errors. In most cases, sample 
studies of parking on a 40% to 50% 
basis will give only three or four per 
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cent error. In fact many smaller 
samples of 5 to 10% gave -emarkable 
accuracy. However, to be on the 
safe side, the outside errors were used 
in Figures 5 and 6. 


FIGURE 6 


MAXIMUM POSSIBLE ERRORS IN 


AVERAGE PARKING DURATIONS 


COMPARISON of UNIFORM GEOGRAPHICAL 
SAMPLING and NON-UNIFORM SELECTION 
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Effect of Light Changes 
on “rae rtccidents 


by Louts J. SCHRENK, General Superintendent, 


Public Lighting Commission, Detroit, Michigan 


Evidence that the single factor of 
poor visibility at night is responsible 
for a large percentage of traffic acci- 
dents is contained in an unusual record 
showing traffic accidents during a 
period when gasoline rationing and 
daylight saving time were in effect, 
compared with the same period under 
standard time when there was no 
rationing. 


During the last winter of the war, 
October 1, 1944 to March 31, 1945, 
gasoline rationing was in effect, and 
the clocks were set ahead one hour 
(War Time). The accident record is 
shown in line (1) of the accompany- 
ing illustration. 

During the following winter, Oc- 
tober 1, 1945 to March 31, 1946, 
there was no gasoline rationing and 
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the clocks had been set back (to 
Standard Time). The accident record 
is shown in line (2) of the accom- 
panying illustration. 


The important factors in compar- 
ing the two periods are: Increase in 
trafMc during the second year due to 
no gasoline rationing, and the effect 
of the change of the one hour in the 
morning from darkness to light and 
in the evening from light to darkness. 
Traffic is generally heavy during both 
periods. 

When light conditions were un- 
changed the increase in trafhe during 
the second year resulted in an increase 
of approximately 13 per cent in acci- 
dents during both day and night 


hours. 


The morning hour had 188 acci- 
dents in darkness the first year. If 
there had been no clock change, the 
increase in traffic next year would be 
expected to increase this by 13 per 
cent to 212. The record of 114 acci- 
dents during daylight the second year 
indicates a reduction of 98 accidents 
or 46 per cent. The only apparent 
change in conditions was to good 
visibility. 

During the evening hours which 
had daylight in the winter of 1944-45 
there were 279 accidents. If the nor- 
mal increase due to the greater traffic 
had occurred, there would have been 
315 accidents (279 plus 13%) in the 
winter of 1945-46. 





———————— 


Darkness Factor Isolated 

Actually there were 386 accidents. 
The excess of 71 accidents was evi- 
dently due to the increased hazard re- 
sulting from darkness. This would 
indicate that the single factor of poor 
visibility at night was responsible for 
71 out of 386 accidents or 18.5 per 
cent. 

In Detroit the A.M. traffic peak 
occurs between 7 and 8 o'clock. The 
P.M. trafhc peak occurs between § 
and 6 o'clock. Under the War-Time 
schedule the A.M. traffic peak hour 
averaged 25 per cent daylight, and the 
P.M. trafhe peak hour had 100 per 
cent daylight. As a result of the 
clock change from War to Standard 
time schedule, the A.M. traffic peak 
hour averaged 75 per cent daylight 
and the P.M. traffic peak hour also 
averaged 75 per cent daylight. Thus 
the A.M. traffic peak hour gained 
twice as much daylight as the P.M. 
trafic peak hour lost. 


This condition materially explains 
the greater per cent reduction in traf- 
fic accidents in the morning peak 
hour (46 per cent), as compared with 
the per cent increase in traffic acci- 
dents in the evening peak hour (18.5 
per cent). 

The same condition also points out 
the fact that for Detroit the Standard 
Time schedule offers more visibility 
during peak traffic hours, resulting in 
increased trafhc safety over the War 
Time or Daylight Saving schedule. 


NEW PRESIDENT FOR A.S.C.E. 


Edgar M. Hastings, 64, chief engineer since 1922 of the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg and Potomac R. R., was nominated for the presidency of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers at the organization’s fall meeting at 


Kansas City, Mo. 


A past vice-president (1943-44) of ASCE, Mr. Hastings 


was president of the American Railway Engineering Association (1939-40) 
and has long been active in professional engineering society affairs. A 
graduate of Baltimore Polytechnic Institute, he joined the railroad, in 1903, 


and has served with continuously. 





—Engineering News-Record 
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ou Parking 


xt Business Wau's Views 





by Dante, W. WALLs 


Editor’s Note: In this second ar- 
ticle on parking (see T. E. Maga- 
zine, September) by a_ business 
man is further evidence that the 
Traffic Engineer is not alone in 
the desire for a well planned 
attack on the problem. 


The big question posed in finding a 
soluticn to the parking problem is not 
in the effort to solve the problem it- 
self. On the contrary, the big ques- 
tion is, WHO is going to do it? For, 
if any municipality is to enjoy the 
benefits of adequate and acceptable 
parking, either the municipality it- 
self, or some other agency must take 
the initiative and see to it that the 
job is done. 


The act of providing a place to 
park, whether it be above ground or 
below ground, an improved garage 
or an open lot, is a mere matter of 
engineering and building construction 
which is being done everyday. To pro- 
vide and control enough such facili- 
ties at locations, and at a price which 
will be acceptable to the motorist, and 
be in keeping with the plan of city 
development, is the answer. But be- 
fore the plan can take form, there 
is a lot of work to do. 


In order to secure effective cooper- 
ation and coordination among the 
many diverse groups and _ interests 
having to do with the problem, some 
plan of organization is a must. Traflic 
Engineers put it this way: “The Park- 


ing Problem can be solved only 
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Copyrighted 
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through complete coordination of 
effort. Land owners, building own- 
ers and operators, merchants and city 
ofhicials, must be brought together in 
support of a common effort to de- 
velop a definite and decisive plan of 
action for financing, constructing 
and operating off-street —_ parking 
facilities.” 

Strong Leadership Needed 

This brings us back to the ques- 
tion: Who is going to do it? The or- 
ganization of an active committee 
under an aggressive leadership is the 
first logical step. This committee can 
be composed of lay citizens, city ofh- 
cials, or a combination of the two, 
depending upon the mutual relation- 
ship which exists between city officials 
and civic leaders. The most successful 
committee, however, will be one that 
is entirely free to act under an aggres- 
sive leader who has a reputation for 
getting things done. Such a commit- 
tee would, most likely, be sponsored 
bv the Chamber of Commerce or other 
civic group. 

The opportunity to perform a civic 
service, and the importance of the 
work which befalls one of these com- 
mittees cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized; the future health of the 
city is largely dependent upon the 
outcome of its efforts. How well the 
committee succeeds will depend upon 
the initiative shown, and how well the 
leaders become informed of the prob- 
lem, including the procedure to fol- 
low, and of what assistance traffic and 
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planning engineers are prepared to 
give. 

When a committee embarks upon the 
accomplishment of some ciyic project, 
it is the usual custom to announce 
that the plan will be ‘‘comprehen- 
sive.” In actual practice, these compre- 
hensive achievements have somewhat 
discounted the definition, according to 
Webster. Irrespective of this fact, 
however, anything short of a compre- 
hensive parking plan will not do. The 
procedures in reaching the objective 
should accomplish even more. This is 
true for the reason that the problem 
of parking is only one of several other 
urban problems which are more or less 
interrelated. All of these problems 
are matters which relate to city plan- 
ning, and, money spent in the interest 
of solving any one of them, should aid 
in implementing the city plan. 

Staff Service from City Planners 

Therefore, it is imperative that the 
leaders of a parking committee should 
have a general knowledge of the origin 
and growth of our cities, including 
their present plight, and what trends 
are shaping the future. Experts and 
detailed knowledge is something we 
can leave to the trafhc and planning 
engineers, but a general knowledge is 
necessary in order to better appreciate 
their language and techniques, which 
can, and should be used to advantage, 
as a staff service, in carrying out 
the technical aspects of committee 
procedure. 

Although the appointment and or- 
ganization of a committee should be 
the preliminary step, it seems appropri- 
ate to discuss the various factors of 
the problem first. Fortunately, the 
basic factors, together with ‘the ac- 
companying trends which influence the 
growth, or decay, of the city, have, 
for a long time, been the subject of 
research and study of trafhc engineers, 
city planning engineers, colleges and 
other institutions. Hence, the prob- 
lem, although seeming to be involved 
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end complicated, has been reduced by 
the above spade work to a point 
whereby it is subject to classification 
and breaking down into its component 
parts for ease of individual study and 
discussion, from which should evolve 
decisions on which to shape a policy to 
be adopted as the final report and rec- 
ommend-tion for a comprehensive 
plan, and the steps necessary to imple- 
ment the plan into action. 


Traffic Engineers Need Help 

Trafhe Engineers and City Planners, 
while they are well versed in the ills 
which confront our cities, alone, they 
are, insofar as practical purposes are 
concerned, powerless to do much 
about it. They are in a similar posi- 
tion to the family doctor who pre- 
scribes treatment for a patient who is 
not yet sick enough to take the treat- 
ment—or believes he is not. 

The difference in the attitude of ac- 
ceptance between the technician, and 
the general public, whom we refer to 
as the taxpayer, when something is to 
be done which is thought likely to 
effect his pocketbook, is understand- 
able. The technician is dealing with 
the facts of up-to-date knowledge of 
progress and is figuring in the realities 
of tomorrow, while the public, the 
taxpayer, is moved mostly as the re- 
sult of his experiences with the nega- 
tive effects of progress, 

Then, too, since the city official 
takes his mandates from the man with 
the vote, he is a prudent official who 
overcomes these negative effects with 
measures designed for economy. He 
has learned that a forthright and com- 
prehensive program which, in the end, 
would be the most economical, is sure 
to meet with opposition; and all too 
often is political dynamite. These cir- 
cumstances are a “natural” in creat- 
ing a tendency to defer, or ignore 
problems which should be given at- 
tention, until the problem reaches the 
emergency stage. When the negative 
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effects begin to back up, the demand 
for action then becomes urgent to 
overcome the trouble in haste, with- 
out regard to plan or forethought, by 
measures which are termed piecemeal 
and palliative. These measures, usually 
temporary expedients, can be exer- 
cised to advantage only under certain 
circumstances—if they are carried out 
with full knowledge and consideration 
that they are temporary, or piecemeal 
measures, which are a part of a devel- 
oping plan. Otherwise they serve 
only to postpone and add to the big 
job which someday must be done, if 
the city is to survive. 

Citizens Must Be Informed 

Engineers, City Planners and Archi- 
tects are fully aware of the foregoing 
paradox and are concerned over the 
seeming futility of arousing more peo- 
ple to a sufficient awareness in order 
that principles of democracy may 
function to an extent necessary to 
bring about the power of cooperative 
effort which must take place in order 
that the job which lies immediately 
ahead can be done. For example, 
people in general, although they know 
better, hold to the opinion, without 
giving expressive thought, that our 
cities are static—they always have 
been, and always will be what they 
are, with little change from the pres- 
ent. New modes of transportation 
may come and go, but, our cities— 
they never change, so we think. 

As business men, we are preoccu- 
pied, hence, give little thought to our 
civic surroundings, except to the 
things of immediate concern. We look 
upon pictures and remains of cities 
from other eras as though they were 
something from another world, where- 
as, if it were possible to show by mov- 
ing picture, a continuous record made 
up from a “short” taken at intervals, 
extending back through the ages, the 
changes in continuity would be barely 
perceptible. Also, it would be appar- 
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ent that the changes of long ago 
would proceed at a much slower pace 
than is now taking place. In fact, 
the changes effecting our cities with- 
in the last one hundred and fifty 
years would equal the changes of 
many hundreds, yes, thousands of 
years. Furthermore, if this moving 
picture could be projected into the 
future, the change would continue at 
an accelerated pace. 

Reluctant to Admit Negative Effects 


The fact of the matter is that this 
change, which is directing our course 
toward a richer and fuller life in the 
adaption of advanced knowledge of 
science and technology, is being re- 
tarded by the inhibiting forces of ob- 
solescence — economic, political and 
physical. People who have accepted 
the benefits and luxuries made possible 
through modern technology, are re- 
luctant to admit to the negative 
effects which usually follow in the 
wake of modern improvements. This 
is especially true in defining the re- 
sponsibilities for the maintenance of 
parking facilities in the congested 
business section of the city. This sec- 
tion is generally located in the older 
part of the city in close proximity, if 
not in the midst, of many old tene- 
ment blocks, loft buildings and other 
old structures in various states of 
disrepair and decay. 

These old buildings are many years 
past their usefulness; they are fire 
traps, eyesores ,and a menace to pub- 
lic health and safety, and are a habitat 
for vice and crime. They are the 
areas of slum and blight which cost 
the city more for fire, police and 
health protection than they return in 
taxes. 

A summary of the foregoing para- 
graphs indicate that: (1) A solution 
to parking must come about as a 
democratic process; by acceptance and 
approval of the public. 

(2) In order that the public may 











COUNTIES Solve 





Tratfic Problems With 


Traficounter 


The Traficounter is used by scores of 
county highway departments throughout 
the country. Here is a typical comment, 
from the office of a county highway engi- 
neer regarding the excellent use being 
made of these precision built instruments. 


“We have four Traficounters and find 
that they are a great help in getting con- 
tinuous traffic count of certain sections of 
road. Our County road system is surfaced 
largely with pit run gravel and we have 
now reached a stage where—in our Post- 
War construction—-we will have to do con- 


siderable regrading and bituminous sur- 
facing. 

“Traffic counts taken before gasoline 
rationing are proving valuable in deter- 
mining what roads should be included in 
this program from a traffic standpoint.” 


This “lightning fast’ automatic counter 
of motor traffic consists essentially of an 
electric counter and recorder which regis- 
ters the count of cars that pass the de- 
tector. Streeter - Amet Company, 1726 


Belle Plaine Avenue, Chicago 13, Illi- 
nois. 
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approve and accept certain changes 
of planned order that must take place 
within urban communities, they, the 
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public, must become informed of 
what actually has been, and still is, 
taking place under unplanned disorder. 


peecideut Proue Drivers 


b> iets 


by RicHarp E. Simpson, Research Consultant 


Connecticut State Highway Safety Commission 


Much has been written about the 
“accident prone” workman—the man 
who, in the course of his daily tasks, 
is continually involved in accidents 
ranging in severity from a visit to the 
first aid cabinet or room to days or 
weeks of lost time. Although work- 
men of this type are relatively few in 
number representing only a small in- 
determinate percentage of the total 
employed. they constitute a real prob- 
lem to the management of every large 
industrial concern. 


These men may be awkward or 
clumsy or they may be unusually dex- 
terous, but rely too much on their 
dexterity, or they may be careless, in- 
different or habitual chance takers. 
Whatever the reasons, they are in- 
volved in an abnormal number of 
industrial accidents. 


There are about twice as many 
automobile drivers as there are indus- 
trial workers in the Nation. It seems 
logical to expect that the influences 
which produce accident prone work- 
ers will be present and produce a like 


proportion of accident prone drivers. - 


However, there is a difference in the 
fact that the danger areas of indus- 
trial machines are so well guarded that 
it is often physically impossible for a 
workman to be injured unless he de- 


liberately removes the safeguard. That 
is, the safeguard is a physical obstacle 
or barrier to the occurrence of an 
accidental injury. 


Traffic Safeguards Not Foolproof 

It is true that danger areas on 
streets and highways are “‘safe- 
guarded” by warning and stop signs 
and by traffic signals, but these do not 
constitute a physical barrier which 
necessarily influences the conduct of 
the driver. He may and often does 
disregard them at his own risk and 
unfortunately the risk of others if 
he is so inclined. In other words the 
accident prone automobile driver has 
more liberty of action, more freedom 
to exercise his chance-taking proclivi- 
ties than has the industrial worker. 


Case Histories Studied 

By way of getting some light on 
this subject we obtained the driver 
histories of the 234 known drivers 
(there were 11 hit-and-run fatal acci- 
dents) who were involved in 197 fatal 
accidents causing 210 deaths in Con- 
necticut during 1944. 


In 69 of the accidents, with 74 
deaths, the 71 drivers had not been 
involved in a previous accident or 
violation of the regulations. There 
were 163 drivers with a combined his- 
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tory of 293 previous accidents, 168 
previous violations of regulations in 
the remaining 128 fatal accidents in 
which 136 persons were killed. In- 
cluding the 1944 fatal accidents, these 
163 drivers had been involved in 589 
accidents or violations or an average 
of 3.6 per driver. 

There were 32 accidents in which 
3§ persons were killed and 43 drivers 
involved, each of whom had been in 
at least 5 previous accidents or viola- 
tions. The average involvement was 
6.8 per driver. 

Finally there was a group of 15 
accidents with 16 deaths and 16 driv- 
ers whose accident history to date 
averaged 9.3 accidents per driver. 
Accident Prone Drivers Revealed 

The outstanding cases are as follows: 
One driver with 7 accidents (one 

previous fatal) 1 violation 

Simple negligence 
One driver with 11 accidents (one 
previous fatal) 5 violations 
Criminally responsible 
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One driver with 16 accidents (two 
previous fatals) 4 violations 
Exonerated 
One driver with 15 accidents (two 
previous fatals) 1 violation 
Exonerated 

Here we have four drivers whose 
combined history to date includes 49 
previous accidents, 10 violations, 4 
current fatal accidents, 6 previous 
fatal accidents, a total of 10 fatal 
accidents and an average involvement 
of 16 accidents per driver. 

The driving experience of the 
known drivers in the 197 fatal acci- 
dents was 14 years and ranged from 
two days to thirty-nine years. 


Without any attempt to determine 
or indicate the significance, it is in- 
teresting to note that the 234 drivers 
involved in .the 208 fatal accidents 
have to date an accident and violation 
history of 2.8 per driver as contrasted 
with .06 per driver for the 605,200 
licensed drivers in the State. 


SOUTH AFRICA HAS PARKING PROBLEMS, TOO 


An interesting letter from C. V. Tiran, chief traffic officer of 
Port Elizabeth, South Africa, recently was received by Edward ]. Kelly, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police executive secretary. Officer 
Tiran described some of the traffic and parking problems he is encounter- 
ing. He said, in part: 

‘Here in Port Elizabeth | am faced with a problem which | consider 
almost second to none. Can you picture a city with a population of approxi- 
mately 150,000 and the downtown area consisting of one long central 
thoroughfare, in parts wide and in parts narrow? On the west side of 
the thoroughfare are large buildings and behind these very steep hills. 
The few roads that lead up to these hills, by virtue of their gradient, are 
lost to traffic and parking. On the east side there are also large buildings 
with narrow streets running down to additional arteries and eventually 
the sea. These side streets are so narrow that | have been forced to declare 
one-way traffic streets and perforce to prohibit parking on the non-traffic 
side. 

“In the main artery | have a time-restricted parking of half an 
hour, and the turnover of each individual parking bay averages 14 cars 
per 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. day. There is absolutely no accommodation in the 
downtown area for the off-street parker and | am afraid that, save 
expropriating certain properties, no other solution can be found. 

‘“‘! agree that parking meters are no solution to the problem, and it 
is no use installing this method of control until such time as provision is 
made for the off-street parker. Furthermore, | would state that at the 
moment no city in the Union of South Africa has installed parking 
meters. | do know, however, that in Johannesburg this question has been 
discussed at length but so far no finality has been reached. | shall be only 
too pleased’ to keep you advised of further developments in this country.”’ 
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New Shidding and Traction Data 
Found tu Aoughtou Lake “ests 


by Ross Witcox, Secretar) 


Committee on Winter Driving Hazards, National Safety Council 


Additional technical data on the 
skidding and traction characteristics 
of heavy vehicles under winter condi- 
tions is now available to trafic engi- 
neers, with th> release of a report of 
tests made early in 1946 by the Com- 
mittee on Winter Driving Hazards of 
the National Safety Council. 

Headed by Ralph A. Moyer, re- 
search professor of highway engineer- 
ing at Iowa State College, the tests 
supplement a similar study of skidding 
and traction with passenger cars con- 
ducted in 1940 on Lake Cadillac. The 
1946 truck study was made at Hough- 
ton Lake, Michigan. 


Summary of Results 

Test findings are summarized below: 

1. Temperatures near freezing are 
more dangerous than zero temperatures 
when driving on ice. Wet ice greatly 
increases braking distance and accel- 
eration time of bare tires. 

2. Glare ice requires nearly nine 
times as much distance to stop as dry 
concrete. On drive wheels only, 
standard chains reduce this to three 
times as much distance, and premium 
chains to twice as much. 

3. Pumping brakes and gearing 
down is better than locking the brakes 
on ice. 

4. Sanders are effective only if the 
right kind of grit is used. 

§. Chains aid acceleration on ice, 
but in this respect premium chains do 
not show a marked advantage over 
standard. 

6. Automatic locking differentials 
help acceleration when only one drive 
wheel has traction. 


7. Chains permit some increase in 
speed without side skidding on curves. 
8. Natural rubber tires are superior 
to synthetics in stopping and acceler- 
ating on ice. 
Purpose Two-fold 

The purpose of the research pro- 
gram was two-fold: first, to make a 
limited investigation of skidding char- 
acteristics of heavy vehicles on ice, 
and second, to develop testing tech- 
niques for a more comprchensive study 
later. 

The tests were hampered by ad- 
verse weather, which prevented com- 
plete investigation with the largest 
vehicles and full loads, but more than 
700 stopping, circle and acceleration 
tests were run during a_ two-week 
period from January 7 to 18. 

The tests, while incomplete in some 
cases, revealed some new facts and 
corroborated others. Engineers have 
known that wet ice near thawing tem- 
perature is far more slippery than 
“dry” ice. The 1946 trials showed a 
range in braking distance of 103 feet 
through a temperature range of 22 
degrees. A passenger car equipped 
with synthetic tires traveling 20 
m.p.h. stopped in 122 feet at 10 de- 
grees above zero, but required 225 
feet at 32 degrees. The higher the 
temperature, the greater the rate of 
change, and the effect of temperature 
on acceleration and circling is com- 
parable, the report states, although 
specific results were not obtained. 
Value of Premium Chains Shown 

The most noteworthy development 
in the tests of tire chains was the ex- 
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traordinary stopping power of pre- 
mium chains, an experimental cross- 
chain for trucks which has a special 
tread to gear the tire to the ice. These 
chains on drive wheels alone had more 
effect than standard chains on all four 
wheels. 

The combined average braking dis- 
tances of the 1'4-ton and the 5-ton 
trucks, obtained by locking the 
brakes at 20 m.p.h,, were 193 feet for 
bare synthetic tires on ice, 66 feet for 
standard chains on rear, 50 feet for 


standard chains on front and rear, 46 


Among those present at the winter traction tests were (front row, 
A. Biddle, General Motors Proving Ground technician; 


feet for premium chains on rear, 31 
feet for premium chains on front and 
rear, and 22 feet for bare tires on dry 
concrete. 

Pumping the brakes instead of 
locking them was found to be more 
effective, although the trials had the 
advantage of skilled test drivers. By 
pumping and gearing down, bare syn- 
thetic tires were stopped 1 in 130 feet at 
27 degrees, as compared with 166 feet 
by locking—a reduction of 22 per 
cent. Also, better directional control 
was maintained. 





left to right) William 


Reed Harris, Michigan State Police; 


lr. J. Carmichael, co-director of the test program and General Motors Proving Ground experi- 


mental engineer; H. H. Abbott, International 
Driving League; J. J. Farkas, Ford Motor Co.; 
Barbara Jane Williams, Roscommon, Mich., 


of General Motors Proving Ground; George E. 
R. W. Spinner, General Motors Proving Ground; S. F. 


Jesse Green 


Council; 


G. A. Stonex, General Motors Proving Ground; 
. J. Crainean and J. A. Spicer, both of Thornton Tandem Co. 

Harding, Iowa State College, and H. V. 
Others in the photograph are unidentified local residents. 


can Chain & Cable Co.; ¢ 
ing on center truck, left to right) 


John H. 


Four Wheel Drive Auto Co. 





Harvester Co.; 
Lyman Daniells, General Motors Proving Ground; 
queen; 


Miller and Ross G. 


snow 


Bellman D. Jones, Safe Winter 
and K. A. Stonex, both 
Wilcox, National Safety 
Thornton Tandem Co.; 
W. Dart, Ameri- 
(Stand- 


Larson, 


Edward Greter 


Baker, 


, local resident; C. 
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Difference in Sanders 

Incomplete tests with sanders were 
run on two types of safety grit, and 
a remarkable difference in perform- 
ance was revealed. One grit, a flat 
smooth grain, had virtually no effect 
on braking distance. The other, an 
irregular sharp mass, produced shorter 
braking distance than bare ice. The 
average distance at 28 degrees was 122 
feet with the sharp grit and 209 feet 
with the smooth. 


Acceleration Time 

Wide variations were found in ac- 
celeration time. On dry concrete the 
average time for a 1'/2-ton truck to 
accelerate through a speed range of 
10 m.p.h. was 1.9 seconds, with bare 
tires on glare ice 14.6, with standard 
chains on glare ice 3.8 seconds, and 
with premium chains 3.5 seconds. 
While both types of chains greatly 
helped acceleration, the premium 
chains did not show the marked 
superiority evident in braking. 

Two '%-ton trucks, one of them 
equipped with a standard differential 
and the other with an automatic lock- 
ing differential, were tested for accel- 
eration. Under ordinary procedure, 
no appreciable difference was apparent. 
However, when one drive wheel was 
given traction with chains, allowing 
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the other to spin, the locking differen- 
tial required only about one-fifth the 
time to accelerate from 0 to 20 m.p.h. 
as the standard vehicle under similar 
conditions. 

Experimental instruments were not 
entirely successful in measuring trac- 
tion ratio, so all results of circle test- 
ing are expressed in terms of the maxi- 
mum speed maintained on a circular 
path of approximately 200 feet radius. 
A 1'4-ton truck with a load of 8,460 
pounds varied from 15.1 m.p.h. with 
bare tires to 20 m.p.h. with standard 
chains on drive wheels, 20.8 m.p.h. 
with premium chains on drive wheels, 
25 m.p.h. with standard chains on all 
wheels, and 27.9 m.p.h. with premium 
chains on all wheels. Performance 
with a load of 5,470 pounds was less 
favorable. The approximate maximum 
speed for the same test on dry con- 
crete is 36 m.p.h. 

Natural vs. Synthetic Tires 

A sharp variation in the perform- 
ance of natural and synthetic rubber 
tires was brought out by the tests. 
At freezing the average braking 
distance on ice of synthetic tires 
was 225 feet, and of pre-war natural 
rubber tires 193 feet. At 27 de- 
grees the distances were 166 and 151 
feet. The report concludes that the 


ANDERSON, IND. PARKING METER REVENUE ANALYZED 


Returns from the 307 Dual parking meters operated in Anderson, Ind., 
have increased from $21,800 to $22,000 since 1943, figures from Police 


Chief Maurice Carter show. 


A five-cent deposit allows two hours of 


parking, and the meters earn, on an average, $1.30 per meter per week. 


By analyzing the earnings and removing meters not earning within 
60% of the highest meter, Chief Carter reduced the number of meters 


in use from 350 to 307. 


Traffic safety measures of the Anderson police include the mainten- 
ance of a large map showing the location of each traffic accident, with 
colors differentiating car and pedestrian accidents and indicating points at 
which fatal accidents have occurred. The map is prominently displayed and 
is called to the attention of traffic violators who come to the police station 


to pay fines. 
patrol cars. 


Chief Carter also uses the map to reassign patrolmen and 


—The American City 
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greatest difference between the two 
types of rubber apparently occurs 
near freezing temperature, when the 
ice is wet, with performance becom- 
ing more nearly alike as the tempera- 
ture drops. 

Whenever ice tests are conducted, 
the question arises as to whether lake 
ice tests are comparable to road ice 
tests. The Council committee believes 
that while performance of heavy vehi- 
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cles equipped with tire chains may 
differ somewhat on road ice, previous 
tests of passenger automobiles oa both 
lake and road ice show very similar 
results. 

The complete report of the Hough- 
ton Lake tests is now ready for distri- 
bution. Copies may be obtained from 
the National Safety Congress, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIl. 


CITIES SPUR TRANSIT IMPROVEMENTS 


Quick industrial reconversion keep- 
ing unemployment down plus scarcity 
of new autos has boosted public tran- 
sit trafic to record heights and caused 
redoubling of city efforts to improve 
public transportation according to the 
American Municipal Association. 


Municipally regulated transit sys- 
tems throughout the nation are rapidly 
adding new equipment and scheduling 
new circuits. A record 23,254,000,- 
000 passengers were carried on the 
nation’s urban transit lines last year 


and many trafhe officials expect 1946 
figures in big cities to be even higher. 

A survey by the American Transit 
Association indicates an expenditure 
of $218 million for new transit equip- 
ment this year, compared to $83 mil- 
lion in 1945. Of this amount, $125 
million is being spent for motor buses, 
$22 million for street cars and $9 mil- 
lion for trackless trolley coaches. 


“Balanced” transit service—involv- 
ing use of all three kinds of vehicles— 
was recommended to the Portland, 
Ore., council recently by the city 
utilities commissioner following a 
city-sponsored survey of transit sys- 


tems throughout the country. In 








large cities such balanced service 
would mean use of streetcars on routes 
with heaviest trafic loads, electric 
trolleys for routes with medium traffic 
density, and buses for lightly traveled 
and feeder lines. 


The Portland utilities department 
made its survey to gather data on 
which to evaluate the city traction 
company’s application to purchase 175 
motor coaches. In almost all the 
cities covered, including Birmingham, 
Boston, Dallas, Des Moines, Kansas 
City, Memphis, and San Francisco, 
passengers of public transit lines pre- 
trackless to other 


ferred trolleys 


vehicles. 


Shuttle bus service from fringe area 
parking lots to central business dis- 
tricts is being used in several cities as 
a device to cope with transit and 
parking problems. Chicago recently 
began such a service, while the Balti- 
more city zoning commission has 
agreed to change restrictions tempor- 
arily so shuttle-buses may be tried 
there from one outlying parking lot. 
Shuttle-buses also began operation re- 
cently in Denver and Atlanta. 
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INSTITUTE VOTES ON FULL-TIME PAID EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY AND OTHER CHANGES 


Secretary Smith has mailed to every 
Member and Associate Member of the 
I.T.E. suitable ballots and proposed 
changes to the Constitution and By- 
Laws as proposed at the 17th Annual 
Meeting in Columbus. 


Executive Secretary Proposed 


According to the first proposal to 
be decided by vote, the Board of Di- 
rection would be given authority to 
hire a full-time Executive Secretary, 
who must be a Member or Associate 
Member in good standing of the Insti- 
tute at time of appointment. Always 
in the past the Institute Secretary- 
Treasurers have been volunteers, like 
Wilbur Smith, who receive no salary. 


Student Chapters Proposed 


The second proposition being sub- 
mitted to the membership is to sanc- 
tion Student Chapters, composed of 
students of schools of traffic engineer- 
ing of recognized reputation. Before 
such a Chapter could be officially rec- 
ognized, the head of the university de- 
partment responsible for trafic engi- 
neering courses would have to endorse 
the application by a minimum mem- 
bership of five students. Also the 
school must have been in operation for 


five years, and provide a faculty ad- 
viser to the Student Chapter, who 
must be a Member of the I.T.E. In 
return for annual dues of $2.00 and 
an annual report, the chapter would 
receive free copies of the Proceedings 
‘nd Trafic Engineering magazine, as 
well as right to wear a special badge, 
attend I.T.E. meetings and carry a 
Chapter membership card. 
Cxtra Vice-President Proposed 
According to proposal +3, the In- 
stitute would have two Vice-Presi- 
dents and six Directors instead of the 
single Vice-President and four Direc- 
tors at present (The Board of Direc- 
-ion includes four Directors plus two 
most recent past presidents). Also 
cnly one past president would be on 
the Board according to the new idea. 


Nomination Procedure Challenged 

The fifth proposition relates to the 
method of nominating candidates for 
election. It is suggested that every 
cligible voter be canvassed for nomina- 
tions prior to making up the ticket of 
nominees. Also the new plan would 
require the Nominating Committee to 
nominate fwo candidates for each 
ofhce instead of one or more, the exist- 
ing practice. 





WANTED 


Two District Sales Managers (some traffic engineering experience) for 


well paying agency in pavement markings. 


Interested parties contact 


Wilbur Smith, Secretary, Institute of Trafic Engineers, Strathcona 


| Hall, New Haven, Conn. 
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1S 
t, Grote Signs are always The New Grote Snap- EXPERIENCE has 
4 Legible, using only the lock Plastic reflector shown that ANY PER- 
newest U.S. approved let- button permits replacee MANENT TYPE  RE- 
tering that commands _ ment of individual buttons, FLECTORIZED SIGN 
drivers’ attention. Grote without removing the sign must carry a rear housing 
" Snaplock reflector buttons rear housing, or the sign plate to protect the reflec- 
: give you reflection of the from its stationary post. ‘°F: and the sign from 
Warning Message, making NQ QTHER REFLECTOR being twisted and bent 
e drivers familiar with traf- ©AN give you this reflec. through vandalism. Rear 
5 fic or road conditions in tive quality, this eaay in- housing plates are your 
sufficient time to take the tathitlinee, cael ume int on assurance, that your signs 
- necessary precautions for a |= es on oe. cae 
_ effected by using these with Grote reflector but- 
Grote Snaplock Reflector tons, can be repaired on 
n Buttons. the spot. 
\. 
A Grote reflectorized sign resists being twisted or 
e bent so consequently you are assured your Grote 
r traffic signs will give your motorists the full day and 
y night protection, you can depend upon. This must be 
- considered where human lives are at stake, and officials 
f desire the maximum safety precautions on your high- 
d ways. 
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The Grote Snaplock Reflector button is a revolutionary 

idea, giving you BETTER REFLECTION, EASIER IN- 
STALLATION, AND MORE. ECONOMICAL MAINTE- 
- NANCE—all of those essential factors to good protective 
highway sign equipment. To insure the safety of your 
motorists, SPECIFY GROTE SNAPLOCK REFLECTOR- 
IZED TRAFFIC SIGNS. 








Write, wire or phone today, for your sample Grote Snaplock Reflector Button. 


THE GROTE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
BELLEVUE, KENTUCKY, OPPOSITE CINCINNATI, OHIO 


(FORMERLY THE NATIONAL COLORTYPE CO.) 
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According to official action of the 
members attending the 17th Annual 
Business Meeting of the Institute in 
Columbus, Ohio, there was adopted a 
resolution urging support of the action 
program of the President’s Highway 
Safety Conference as follows: 

Whereas, the President of the 
United States in a timely gesture 
called together in conference assem- 
bled on May 8, 9, and 10, 1946, in 
Washington, D.C., recognized leaders 
in the field of street and highway 
transportation, and 

Whereas, this conference was 
charged with the responsibility of de- 
veloping a plan for a frontal attack 
on the imminent post-war serious con- 
gestion of traffic and accelerated fre- 
quency of accident occurrence, and 

Whereas, the Action Program ema- 
nating from the deliberations of this 
conference included Engineering as 
one of the eight phases of attack, and 

Whereas, accepted standard traffic 
engineering techniques, administration 
and training were stressed as among 
the media whereby the Action Pro- 
gram could be put into effect, now 
therefore be it, 

Resolved, that the Institute of 
Trafic Engineers at this 17th Annual 
Meeting adopt the recommendations 
of the President’s Highway Safety 
Conference and through the efforts of 
its organization and individual mem- 
bers continually support this program 
toward a successful conclusion. 

A Resolution urging city officials to 
pass zoning or building ordinances or 
amendments thereto requiring that 
new or reconstructed buildings pro- 
vide off-street terminal spaces for the 
loading and unloading of trucks and 
for the parking of automobiles that 
would be attracted by such buildings 
was adopted as follows: 

Whereas, the trafic engineering pro- 
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PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE PLAN AND PARKING ZONING 
SCHEME SUPPORTED BY I.T.E. RESOLUTIONS 





fession is vitally interested in facili- 
tating traffic circulation in cities, par- 
ticularly in their central business dis- 
tricts, and, 

Whereas, by reason of the dearth of 
terminal space off-street, excessive 
vehicular demands are made on city 
streets, thus creating a constantly 
worsening parking problem; and, 

Whereas, a new construction of 
trafhc generators—buildings that at- 
tract masses of people in autos and 
large volumes of merchandise in 
trucks — will- gradually strangulate 
trafic circulation and thereby con- 
tinue the erosion of city realty values, 
unless off-street terminal space is pro- 
vided for the autos and trucks which 
they will attract, and, 

Whereas, a representative group of 
city trafic engineers from 37 cities 
recently overwhelmingly expressed the 
opinion that it would be feasible and 
desirable to require builders of new 
and reconstructed buildings to provide 
off-street space for loading and un- 
loading of trucks and for the parking 
of autos; 

Now Therefore Be It Resolved, that 
the Institute of Trafhc Engineers at 
this 17th Annual Meeting urge city 
officials to have zoning or building or- 
dinances passed at the earliest possible 
moment, requiring new or recon- 
structed buildings or those whose uses 
are substantially changed, to provide 
for off-street berths for the loading 
and unloading of trucks and for the 
parking of autos. 
many small 
off-street 
and for 


recognized that 
provide 


Nore: It is 
establishments could not 
loading and _ unloading 
parking of autos within’ their property. 
Nevertheless, it is also recognized that the 
aggregate load of many small establishments 
can create significant terminal demand, and 
the responsibility for providing off-street 
berths for this aggregate demand is therefore 
a community or joint responsibility. 


space for 
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SECTION 
NEWS 


New York Section, |.T.E. 
Hears Fred Fisch 


John Gibala, new Section President, 
presided over the first meeting for the 
year 1946-47 of the New York City 
Metropolitan Section of the I.T.E. 
on November 7th at the President 
Tavern. 

The program highlight was an illus- 
trated talk by Fred Fisch, describing 
the objectives and activities of the 
recently created Bureau of Arterial 
Route Planning, New York State De- 
partment of Public Works. Excep- 
tional interest in this progressive and 
comprehensive step forward in high- 
way and trafhc engineering at the 
state level was evidenced by every- 
one present. 

The invitation of the Greater New 
York Safety Council was accepted for 
the section to co-sponsor the traffic 
engineering session at the forthcoming 
exposition to be held on March 25 to 
28, 1947 

Those attending were: 

J. A. Carrothers 

W. Graham Cole 

Henry K. Evans, Vice-President 
Fred Fisch 

John Gibala, President 
Guy Kelcey 

Harry Koch 

Merwyn Kraft 

Lawrence Lawton, Guest 
Charles Le Craw 

Virden Rittgers, Secretar) 
Richard Siver 

Paul Stricker 

Edward Wetzel 

Leslie Williams 

The section’s next meeting will be 
held on January 15, 1947 at 6 P.M, 
which will be convenient for I.T.E. 
members attending the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers meeting 
scheduled for that week. Featured will 
be a talk by Joseph Barnett, U.S. Pub- 
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lic Roads Administration on progress 
over the country in modernizing urban 
arterials. Place: President ‘Tavern, 
43rd at Lexington, N.Y.C. All inter- 
ested persons invited to attend. 


PERSONAL 
ITEMS 





Fred T. Fowler (Member), City 
Trafhc Engineer for Portland, Oregon, 
had a chance to look over the express- 
ways of the New York area recently. 
Guy Kelcey and Nathan Cherniack 
accompanied Fowler on the inspection, 
which included a visit to the New 
York Port Authority Developments. 


Nathan Cherniack (Member) acted 
as special consultant to Deleuw-Cather 
and Company in the preparation of a 
plan for a Union Truck Terminal for 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


The report, recently issued, is a 
supplement to a previous report by 
Deleuw-Cather & Company, “A Com- 
prehensive Highway and Transporta- 
tion Plan for the Atlanta Metropolitan 
Area.” 


Arch Bollong (Member), Traffic 
Engineer of Seattle, Washington is 
ready to start a program of traffic sig- 
nal installation and modernization in 
Seattle following the approval of a 
$75,000 budget for that purpose. Also 
included in Seattle’s Plans for 1947 is 
the installation of 5 miles of additional 
rush-hour parking restrictions and the 
purchase of additional parking meters. 


Guy Kelcey (Member) reports that 
che firm of Kelcey and Edwards, Con- 
sulting Engineers, have moved from 
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their office at 120 Broadway, New 
York, to 50 Church Street, New York 
7, N.Y., COrtland 7-2569. 

The new office will provide more 
space for expanding activity in a 
variety of assignments including ex- 
pressway design, traffic and transpor- 
tation and railroad developments. 


Grant Mickle (Member), Director, 
Trafhc Engineering Division, Automo- 
tive Safety Foundation, was one of the 
speakers in a special parking sympos- 
ium at the annual meeting of the 
American Automobile Association in 
San Francisco last month. 


Pyke Johnson (Affil. Member), 
President of the Automotive Safety 
Foundation and Sidney Williams 
(Member), Assistant to the President, 
National Safety Council, were speak- 
ers at Nebraska’s Traffic Safety Con- 
ference at Lincoln, Nebraska, October 
31 and November 1. 


New Traffic Engineering 
Committee Appointments 

Announcement is made of appoint- 
ment of four new members of the 
Traffic Engineering Committee. 

Joseph Havenner is now West Coast 
Circulation Manager. He is Manager, 
Public Safety Department, Automobile 
Club of Southern California. 

Russell Harrison, Senior Assistant 
Trafic Engineer, Detroit City Traffic 
Engineering Bureau, is to function as 
Advertising Manager. 

New Associate Editors are as fol- 
lows: Charles LeCraw, Eno Founda- 
tion for Highway Traffic Control, 
Inc., J. A. Carrothers, Trafic Engi- 
neer, National Conservation Bureau, 
and Henry Barnes, Flint, Mich., City 
Trafic Engineer. 





Send photographs for cover 
illustrations to Editor. $5.00 


will be paid to contributor of 
photographs thus used. 
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ON THE 
SHELF 





OFF-STREET PARKING STUDY, 
City of Pomona, California. Gordon 
Whitnall, City Planning Commission, 
City of Pomona. 12 pp. charts. The 
report discusses the principles of off- 
street parking and provides a num- 
ber of alternate methods. 


AUTOMOBILE PARKING’ IN 
CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICTS. 
Technical Bulletin No. 6; Urban Land 
Institute, 1737 K Street NW, Wash- 
ington, D.C. July, 1946. The report 
contains a review of current parking 
programs in five cities; a discussion of 
zoning as a method of providing park- 
ing areas in business districts; a dis- 
cussion of state legislation authorizing 
municipalities to provide parking lots. 


THE ENGINEER AT LAW. C.B. 
& J. R. McCullough; Volumes I & II; 
The Collegiate Press, Inc., Ames, Iowa. 
Rooks contain a complete discussion 
of the legal aspects of Engineering; 
including samples of various legal 
phraseology needed by engineers. The 
late C. B. McCullough was formerly 
Chief Engineer, Oregon Highway De- 
partment and writes from the stand- 
point of the Engineer. The set of two 
volumes costs $6.00. 


ANALYZING SELECTED 
PHASES OF PEDESTRIAN ACCI- 
DENT EXPERIENCE IN CON- 
NECTICUT. Highway Safety Com- 
mission, State of Connecticut; State 
Office Building, Hartford, Conn. Re- 
port includes analysis of pedestrian 
accidents by time of day, season of 
the year, age, sex, and the relation be- 
tween pedestrian hazards and popula- 
tion density. 
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PARKERSBURG, W. VA., TRAF- 
FIC SURVEY REPORT AND REC- 
OMMENDATIONS. Traffic Engi- 
neering Division, National Conserva- 
tion Bureau. A 60-page mimeo report 
with 10 charts covering survey of 
parking, one-way streets, enforcement, 
education, accidents, and trafic con- 
trol. Copies may be purchased from 
the National Conservation Bureau, 60 


John Street, N.Y.C. 


DIRECT COSTS OF TRAFFIC 
ACCIDENTS, Lansing Michigan, 
1946. Study cenducted by Lansing 
Safety Council and National Conser- 
vation Bureau. 23 pp. mimeo. 4 
charts. Report of results of question- 
naire study of accident victims ex- 
penses. Limited quantity available at 
National Conservation Bureau, 60 
John Street, N.Y.C. Free on request. 
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LOOKING AHEAD 
Washington Section, 1.T.E., Joint 


meeting with American Institute of 
Architects, January 15, 6 P.M., Fair- 
fax Hotel. 

New York Section, |.T.E., Meeting, 
January 15, 6 P.M., President Tavern, 
New York City. 


American Society of Civil Engineers, 
Annual Meeting; January 15, 16, 17; 
New York City. City Planning Divi- 
sion Session—afternoon of Jan. 15; 
Highway Division Session—morning 
of Jan. 16. 





Accident Data From 
South Carolina 


In “Facts About Trafic <Acci- 
dents” (1945), South Carolina re- 
ports 2508 trafic accidents in which 
450 people were killed. This was an 
increase of 47% over 1944. There 
were 7 accidents for each 1,000 vehi- 
cles registered in the state—2.5 deaths 
for each 100 miles of highway! 

Estimated economic less was $4,- 
191,500, with an average cost per 
accident of $1,671.25. There were 
1,129 of these accidents, 178 of them 
fatal, that occurred at night on un- 
lighted streets and highways. In the 
period from 3 to 4 A.M. one out of 
every three accidents resulted in death. 
52 out of every 100 accidents and 
55, of the fatalities occurred at 
right. Accidents in which pedestrians 
were involved claimed more deaths 
ticn any other type, 138 pedestrians 
Leing killed and 148 injured.  Statis- 
tics for the 8 year period, 1938-1945, 
show that there is an average of 1 
ceath for each 6 accidents.—Sfreet 
and Traffic Lighting Bureau News- 
letter. 


American Public Works Association 
Urges Traffic Conferences 
According to a resolution adopted 
by the American Public Works Asso- 
ciation at their recent annual meeting, 
individual members are urged to give 
all possible support to the holding of 
one-day or longer trafic conferences 
in their respective communities. These 
are for the purpose of discussing the 
President’s Highway Safety Confer- 
ence Recommendations and to formu- 
late local action programs embracing: 


(a) Uniform Trafhc Laws and Or- 
dinances 

(b) Accident Records 

(c) Safety Records 

(d) Trafhe Law Enforcement 

(ce) Trafic Engineering 

(f) Public Support 
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At this meeting in Ft. Worth, the 
Annual Public Works Conference, 
Samuel Baxter of the Philadelphia City 
Bureau of Engineering, was elected 


President of APWA. 


Burlington, lowa 
Appoints Traffic Engineer 


A City Traffic Engineer, Frederick 
L. Bell, has been appointed in Burling- 
ton, la. (population 30,000 approxi- 
mately) and is carrying out an active 
program of trafic improvements, ac- 
cording to a recent report. 

The first step in this program is 
the installation of a new and modern 
street lighting system in the down- 
town business district. 

Second; Parking meters have been 
installed and an additional number 
will be added in the very near future. 


Third; That part of the “Model 
Trafic Ordinances” as published by 
the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads, es- 
tablishing the office of the City Traffic 
Engineer, and defining the duties 
thereof, has been made a City Ordi- 
nance. Other articles of the ‘Model’ 
are being studied by the City 
Solicitor and other interested citizens, 
for adoption in part or parts. 


Durham Inaugurates 
Off-Street Parking 


Durham, N. C., has granted a local 
organization permission to use down- 
town curb space where shoppers may 
leave vehicles with attendants who 
drive them to a nearby 300-car city- 
owned parking lot, according to the 
Public Administration Clearing House. 


The cars are taken to and from the 
garage by shuttle schedule. Charge 
for the service is 15 cents for the first 
hour and five cents for each additional 
hour, with a maximum charge of 35 
cents. The city also is enforcing a 
one-hour parking limit. 
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50-MPH LIMIT CUTS N. Y. 
DEATHS, BUT MISHAPS 
RISE 


The new 50-mile-an-hour speed 
has had a varied effect during the first 
month of its existence in this state, 
but it has not caused the increase in 
deaths that many persons feared, ac- 
cording to New York officials. 

During May, the first month the 
law was in effect, twenty-eight per- 
sons were killed in automobile acci- 
dents due to speedings. During the 
same month of 1941 forty-three per- 
sons were killed for the same reason. 

At the same time, however, acci- 
dents caused by excessive speed in- 
creased. A total of 610 accidents 
were caused by speeding during May 
of this year. In May, 1941, there were 
508 speeding accidents. 

Speeding accidents during the first 
month the law was in existence also 
showed an increase of 106 over the 
previous month. 

When the new 50-mile-an-hour 
limit was first proposed by the gover- 
nor’s safety conference, there were 
many objections. Many people said 
that neither the cars being driven nor 
the roads were in a condition to permit 
the higher speed with safety. 

Those backing the law pointed out, 
however, that the old speed limit had 
never been rigidly enforced, and that 
lower speeds could be set wherever 
necessary. 

Since the law has not caused the 
great increase in deaths which was 
feared, it is highly probable that the 
proposed higher speed limits will be 
permitted when the state’s highway 
program is complete. Speeds as high 
as 70 mph have been proposed for the 
New York-to-Buffalo thruway, which 
will be especially designed to permit 
the increased rate. 


—A.A.M.V.A. Bulletin 
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20-29 AGE BRACKET FOUND MOST ACCIDENT-PRONE 
IN NEW JERSEY 


Motor vehicle drivers between the 
ages of 20 and 29 are involved in pro- 
portionately more accidents than any 
other age group, according to a report 
by the New Jersey Motor Vehicle De- 
partment. 

The report, issued recently, said the 
20-29 age group represents 26.3 per 
cent of the registered drivers, but its 
members are involved in 32.5 per cent 
of all accidents and 37.4 per cent of 
the fatal accidents listed this year. 

The 30 to 39 age bracket, covering 
27.9 per cent of registrations, was said 
to include the largest number of reg- 
istered drivers of any in the state, but 
could be charged with only 26.2 per 
cent of total highway mishaps and 
only 26.3 per cent of those resulting 
in fatalities. 


The 17 to 19 “teen-age” category 
drivers amounted to 5.8 per cent 
cf the total registered, had 6 per cent 
ef all accidents and 3.2 per cent of 
the accident fatalities, the survey in- 
dicated. 


ct 


The report also showed that the 40 
to 49 group, accounting for 21.6 per 
‘ent of the registration, had 19.6 per 
cent of all accidents and 20.7 per cent 
of the trafic deaths. 

Other figures from the report: 50 
co 64 group, 15.4 per cent of regis- 
ration, 13.5 per cent of all and 10.7 
of fatal accidents; 65 years and over, 
3 per cent of registration, 2.1 per 
cent of crashes and 1.2 per cent of 


tatalities—T rans port Topics. 











WHY 
YOU SHOULD 
SPECIFY 


TUTHILL 
GUARD 
RAILS 


1. Strong, convexed steel panels. 2. Mounted on deflective 
springs that absorb heavy impacts. 3. Steel spring brackets 
mounted low on post for greater strength. 4. Visibility at great 


distances. 


5. Deflective action saves lives, 
reduces damage. 6. Low maintenance cost. 


Write For 
Complete Details 


TUTHILL SPRING CO. CHICAGO 7, ILL. 











The Editor and Staff of TRAFFIC ENGINEERING want to wish our readers 
a very Joyous Christmas and a Happy New Year. 


YALE TRAFFIC BUREAU TRAINING TWENTY-ONE MEN 


Twenty-one engineers are enrolled 
in the graduate Trafhc Engineering 
course at Yale University which began 
September 23. Fourteen of these men 
are veterans of World War II. The 
course will require nine months in 
residence at Yale University. 

For the first time engineers will be 
trained at the Bureau for the state 
highway department of New Jersey, 
Mississippi and New Mexico, the city 
of Seattle and the National Park and 
Planning Commission. 

Ten of the twenty-one men come 
from state highway agencies, two 
from city agencies, two from federal 
government, and two from consulting 
or private engineering firms. Four are 
just out of the Armed Forces and one 
is from the Army Transportation 
Corps. 

The Committee on Transportation 
of Yale University awarded ten Au- 
tomotive Safety Foundation Fellow- 
ships to the following men: 

Webb J. Crecink, Division of High- 
way Planning, Mississippi Highway 
Dept. 


George A. Hill, Assistant Highway 
Engineer, California Highway Dept. 

J. L. Holley, Jr., Recently discharged, 
U.S. Army Ground Forces 

John H. Hulse, Resident Highway 
Engineer, New Jersey Highway 
Dept. 

A. L. Hutchison, Assistant Highway 
Engineer, California Highway Dept. 

Emrys E. Lewarch, Jr., Engineer, 
Trafic Engineering Div., City of 
Seattle 

Robert E. Schmidt, Sr. Engineering 
Aid, New York State Dept. of 
Public Works 

Richard I. Strickland, Planning and 
Trafic Div., Michigan State High- 
Way Dept. 

Arthur M. White, Asst. Engineer of 
Maintenance, Mississippi Highway 


Dept. 


James R. Wichman, Road Design Di- 


vision, Michigan State Highway 
Dept. 
Two men were awarded Tuition 
Scholarships made available through 
Yale University. They are: 
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Herbert J. Klar, Designer, Republic 
Aviation Corp. 

Murray I. Zides, New Brunswick De- 
partment of Public Works 
Captain Edwin L. Mills has been 

assigned by the Transportation Corps, 

U.S. Army, for the full year’s study. 
Other men enrolled for the course 

are: 

Roger T. Chandler, Planning Division, 
Maryland National Park and Plan- 
ning Com. 

David F. Dabney, New Mexico State 
Highway Dept. 

Edward F. Engle, Recently discharged, 
U.S. Naval Reserve 

Earl H. Flynn, Sr., Engineering Aid, 
Connecticut Highway Dept. 

Jerome D. Franklin, Andrews & 
Clark, Consulting Engineers, New 
York City 

H. Dean Fravel, U.S. 
Administration, New Mexico 

Edwin C. M. Lee, Assoc. Civil Engi- 
neer, Honolulu City Planning Com- 
mission 

Stanley T. Siegel, Recently discharged, 
U.S. Navy Civil Engineer Corps 


Roads 


Public 


Spencer Miller Proposes 
Jersey Free-ways 


There is more congestion on the 
highways of New Jersey than in any 
other State, and 75% of it is concen- 
trated along q 21-mile stretch of 
Route 25 (U.S. 1) between Wood- 
bridge and the Hudson River tunnels, 
according to statements contained in 
an address presented by Spencer Mil- 
ler, Jr., Commissioner, New Jersey 
State Highway Department, to the 
New Jersey Chamber of Commerce. 
He said that a study of the problem 
establishes the necessity of building 
Route 100 as a freeway to run from 
the George Washington Bridge to the 
Raritan River at or west of Perth Am- 
boy; the initial investment in the con- 
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struction would be about $50,000,- 
000. This route would be constructed 
on a right-of-way of not less than 300 
feet, sufficient to accommodate eight 
lanes of fast-moving trafic. The free- 
way would provide essential traffic re- 
lief, and in addition to reducing the 
cerious economic loss as a result of con- 
gestion, it would open up new areas 
for industrial sites. Further improve- 
ment of Route 25 is planned so that 
it will adequately handle the remain- 
ing trafhc on that route. An arterial 
parkway for non-commercial vehicles, 
from the Hudson River at Fort Lee, 
with Cape May as one terminus and 
Trenton as the second, would provide 
an adequate system of parkways, inte- 
grated within the highway system. 


Miller stated that an over-all expen- 
diture of about $30,000,000 a year for 
the next five years would be required 
for the complete construction of 
Route 100, or a major portion of it, 
and for the foundation of a great 
parkway system. 


Court Upholds Hiring 
City Consultants 


The California Supreme Court re- 
cently upheld the right of San Fran- 
cisco to engage outside consultants to 
do engineering work, the International 
City Managers’ Association reports. 


The court held that the city is not 
required to have all its engineering 
work done by civil service employees, 
and that it can enter into contracts 
with specialists without calling for 
bids. 


Parking Meters Require 
Kentucky State Approval 


Plans for installation of parking 
meters on city streets being maintained 
by the Kentucky state highway de- 
partment as part of the state systems 
must first be submitted to the depart- 
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ment for approval, announces T. H. 
Cutler, chief engineer. Some munici- 
palities have not observed state park- 
ing regulations, and this ruling is nec- 
essary according to Mr. Cutler in the 
interest of good state-wide trafhe reg- 
ulation. Where municipalities fail to 
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comply with a department request for 
correcting a parking or meter situa- 
tion, it can be considered a violation 
of the state maintenance contract and 
cause for discontinuing state mainten- 
ance of the route.—Roads and Streets 
Magazine. 


PROVIDENCE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE VIEWS 
ON PARKING METERS 


The 1946 issue of the Municipal 
Yearbook, which is just off the press, 
contains a very thorough study of the 
491 cities in the United States which 
had parking meters in operation as of 
February, 1946. Among the cities in 
the same population class with Provi- 
dence (250,000 to 500,000), the re- 
port shows that there are 14 cities 
which have parking metters. The 
total number of meters in operation 
in these cities is 24,813. They range 
in number from 997 in Kansas City 
to a high of 3171 in Houston, Texas. 
The average number of meters in 
operation for the 14 cities is 1772. It 
is interesting to note that Providence 
owns 1243 wmicters. 1170 of these 
were at one time installed and in oper- 
ation in the City. If the question of 
parking meters is submitted to the 
voters this Fall and if the meters are 
re-installed, it is believed that the 
meters now on hand will be sufhcient 
to take care of the areas formerly 
served. However, if business estab- 
lishments on the streets not in the 
immediate downtown area or con- 
gested area feel the need for and re- 
quest parking meters, it may be nec- 
essary to purchase some additional 
machines. 

Since parking meters were first in- 
stalled in the United States in 1935 
the number of cities using them 
ranged from 6 in 1935 to 347 in 1942, 
with a peak of 491 in February, 1946. 
The Municipal Yearbook reports that 





there are 22 additional cities which 
are planning the installation of park- 
ing meters during 1946, which will 
run the total at the end of the year 
to well over 500. 

Nearly 61 per cent of the cities in 
the Providence population class now 
have parking meters in operation. 
There is only one other group of 
cities with a larger percentage and 
this is the group just below that of 
Providence, the 100,000 - 250,000 
group which has 69.1 of the cities 
using parking meters. Much concern 
is given in most cities as to what is 
done with the money that is collected 
through the meters. The Yearbook 
report shows that— 

“Of the 277 cities over 10,000 re- 

porting on the disposition of park- 

ing meter revenues, 225 cities, or 

81 per cent, credit the money to 

the general fund; 39 cities, or 14 

per cent, use meter revenues for 

trafic improvements; 7 cities, or 3 

per cent, use such revenues for 

providing off-street parking facili- 
ties; and the six remaining cities, or 

2 per cent, report that part went 

to the general fund and part for 

trafhc improvements.” 
By contrast there are only 4 of the 14 
cities in the Providence population 
class which devote the money exclu- 
sively for trafic purposes. The bal- 
ance place the revenue in the general 
fund. 


The merits of parking meters have 
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been discussed pro and con through- 
out the width and breadth of the na- 
tion. Since, in most cities, only a 
very small percentage of the total cars 
parked are parked at the curb, the 
installation of parking meters cannot 
possibly be the entire answer to the 
parking problem. However, if there 
are 1200 parking spaces in the down- 
town Providence area which might be 
controlled by the use of parking 
meters, there is a good possibility that 
the number of motorists served during 
the shopping hours would be doubled 
or tripled or perhaps quadrupled. Sur- 
veys in other cities have shown that 
in most cases the number of cars 
parked during a shopping day more 
than doubled after the installation of 
parking meters. One Ohio city re- 
ports that on the day before parking 
meters were installed, 4800 cars were 
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parked on the streets. After installa- 
tion, the number varied from 8500 to 
15,000. Dallas, Texas claimed that 4 
times as many cars found parking 
after meter installation and Wilming- 
ton, Delaware claimed available curb 
space was tripled. 


Until off-street parking areas can be 
made available and other measures 
taken to provide parking for the 
shopping public, the installation of 
parking meters appears to be one of 
the important emergency steps which 
can and should be taken. The Civic 
Planning and Traffic Board is on rec- 
ord, however, in favor of using the 
revenue derived from parking meters 
for the purpose of traffic regulation 
and for financing off-street parking 
facilities —Reprinted from Highway 
Research Abstracts. 


NEW LAWS TO AID BOSTON PARKING PROBLEM 


“Greater Boston Needs Action,” 
headlined a recent printed bulletin 


widely distributed in the Hub City by 
the Greater Boston Development 
Committee, and it got action. The 
state legislature has passed and the 
governor has signed enabling legisla- 
tion which will enable Boston to make 
an all-out attack on the parking prob- 
lem. 


One measure permits the city to 
borrow $5,000,000 outside its debt 
limit to acquire sites and construct off- 
street parking lots or garages for op- 
eration by the highest private enter- 
prise bidders. Maximum parking fees 
will be determined by the city. An- 
other bill authorizes the city to permit 
private operators to construct and 
operate a parking garage under Boston 
Common. Public funds would not be 
involved in this enterprise. 


In urging those far-reaching steps 
the Greater Boston Development Com- 
mittee declared, “Boston is recognized 


as one of the worst traffic snarls in the 
country. Nearly half of the present 
street areas are blocked off by parked 
cars.” Altogether the Committee re- 
ported, Boston needs 6,700 off-street 
parking accommodations to adequately 
serve the six areas known as the retail, 
financial market, government, shoe 
and clothing, and electrical and wool 
districts. 

The parking program will serve 
those areas and will be integrated with 
the projected express highway known 
as Central Artery which will cut di- 
rectly through or near most of the 
principal traffic destinations. The Cen- 
tral Artery is expected to relieve ex- 
isting streets of more than 50,000 
vehicles daily. That modern non-stop 
highway plus the planned adjacent 
parking facilities would entirely elimi- 
nate large volumes of traffic and 
parked cars now cluttering downtown 


streets.—Roads and Streets Magazine. 
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BIG CONTRACT AWARDED 


What is said to be the largest sin- 
gle highway construction contract in 
California history was awarded re- 
cently when C. H. Purcell, director of 
public works, announced the $2,993,- 
000 joint bid of Morrison-Knudsen 
Construction Co. and Macco Con- 
struction Co. for 5.1 miles of the San 
Francisco Bayshore freeway had been 
accepted. 

The 6-lane highway will be com- 
posed of two roadbeds 53 ft. wide 
and separated by a division strip of 
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FOR BAYSHORE FREEWAY 


from 20 to 26 ft. The work includes 
necessary approach ramps, acceleration 
and deceleration lanes and outer high- 
ways. All interchange structures will 
be built under separate contracts. 
The new project will be located 
three-quarters of a mile west of the 
present highway to allow for expan- 
sion of the San Francisco airport. For 
the relocation the city will spend 
$1,250,000 from the $20,000,000 
voted for airport improvement a year 
ago.—Engincering News Record. 


CITY PLANS PARKING AUTHORITY 


A parking authority to buy and de- 
velop parking lots for the city is 
being devised for White Plains, New 
York, and bears study by other traf- 
fic-clogged cities according to the 
American Public Works Association. 


Creation of the authority requires 
state legislation. Under current plans 
the authority would be made up of 
five persons appointed by the mayor 
and would issue bonds to meet ex- 
penses. The proposed group would 
take over development of a _ newly- 
devised cordon of metered parking lots 
around the central district 
and would provide for new bus ter- 
minal facilities to reduce trafhe con- 


business 


gestion. 

White Plains’ parking problems are 
increased by the prospect of having 
United Nations headquarters nearby 
plus recent opening of branches of 
several big New York stores. Old 
parking spaces have been reduced to 
permit broadened thoroughfares and 
building construction. 


Off-street metered parking in a 
ring of parking lots near the business 
district, tried last winter experimen- 
tally, is believed by city officials to be 
the answer to many of White Plains’ 
parking problems. In addition to eas- 


ing the basic parking dilemma, the 
method compels residents of other 
communities to contribute parking 
fees to help defray street and parking 
maintenance costs. 

Miami Beach, Florida, residents and 
visitors also feed coins to meters in 
city-operated parking lots. The Florida 
resort city adopted this system as a 
means of doing away with parking 
lot attendants and thus allowing park- 
ing maintenance expenses to vary 
automatically with seasonal population 
changes. 

An authority similar to that pro- 
posed for White Plains now operates 
the 1,700-car parking garage beneath 
San Francisco’s Union Square. The 
subterranean unit involved establish- 
ment of a special corporation by city 
charter amendment. No state action 
was necessary because of the city’s 
“home rule” powers granted by the 
California constitution. 

Washington, D.C., has a parking 
authority like that sought for White 
Plains, set up under federal law since 
the District of Columbia is under con- 
gressional jurisdiction. In Missouri, 
legislation adopted several years ago 
to provide for a parking authority in 
Kansas City was declared unconstitu- 
tional, 





It pays in more ways than one to shop and learn what MARBELITE can do for you when it cc 
to purchasing and installing traffic signals. When you get a satisfactory product, plus good se 
you are satisfied. Today many communities and state highway departments are sending us repeat oré 
because they are satisfied customers. 

Sturdy signals, with clear indications and minimum maintenance cost, rates MARBELITE sec 
to none. 

We are equipped to furnish complete units for any intersection or series of intersections. 

It doesn’t cost anything to find out what we can do for you. Tell us what your requirements 
and ask for a catalog. 


NOTE—We are also manufacturing Signals and Controllers formerly made by Signal Serv 
Corporation. 


THE MARBELITE C0., Iné 


26 WARREN ST., NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 











Frankly Speaking 


Ms Tne f 


‘HERE are three portals to living—the homes, the places where we work and 


play and the public highways. Accident experience within each of these 


portals is appalling and a disgrace to our nation. “Portal to portal” operation 
on the highway is a sizable problem challenging our efforts and ingenuity. 


The problem looks complicated, but if we dissect and examine it closely, 
we shall find that we can accomplish more than our share in overcoming 
confusion and congestion, thereby minimizing traffic cost and bettering traffic 
fluidity for both the vehicle and the fellow on foot. Three salient factors in this 
problem are the pedestrians, lack of off street parking and the great need for 
public education in proper driving and walking. I call these the three P’s. We 
have the three E’s of Education, Engineering and Enforcement to give the 
three P’s a licking. 

Pedestrians run and walk against the red light, buck trafic in the middle 
of the block, and are foolish enough to think that because they can see a car 
at night, the driver of the car can see them. Proper legislation, reasonable 
enforcement and proper facilities are needed to meet this problem. 


Next is the parking problem. Our central business districts are in great 
need of renovation to provide better trafic movement and places to park both 
private and commercial vehicles off the public highway. For thirty years con- 
siderable has been done about building roads but very little to provide facilities 
for the vehicle at journey’s end. 


Public education is a tremendous responsibility—one that will take time 
and enormous effort. Public appreciation for the job of driving and walking 
on the public thoroughfare is a must. 


We in the profession of trafic engineering are faced with a tremendous 
task and we are going to need the fullest cooperation of every organization 
within our community in order to go to work on the three P’s. 


Member, Board of Direction 
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Guffalo - Operation Suowball 


by Henry W. OsBorne, Member I. T. E. 
Traffic Adviser, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Operation Snowball is the appela- 
tion that may be applied appropriately 
to the snow removal problem for the 
in Buffalo, New 


last two winters 


York. 


Blessed or cursed, depending on the 
point of view, with an average snow- 
fall of 72 inches, the Queen City of 
the Lakes had 110 inches in the 1944- 
45 season, and 111 in the 
1945-46 season. If you think that’s 
not much, consider, for example, the 


inches 


Fig. 1. 


meagre average of 22 inches which 
falls on Detroit, and 24 inches on St. 
Paul. 


Buffalo has not been without previ- 
ous experience in coping with extra- 
There was the 
time on St. Patrick’s Day some years 


ordinary blizzards. 


ago, for example, when something 
like 20 
snarling traffic for days. 


inches dropped overnight, 


But the situation of the last two 
years provided a unique problem for 


Snowfall aftects every type of transportation. 
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for 

Fvarious reasons. To begin with, 
F equipment which had been leased in 
iyears before was not available. The 
| 1944-45 season saw the war still in 
| progress and war plants had prior 
' claim on bulldozers, private trucks and 
| plows, to say nothing of manpower. 
Last year the situation was not much 
better, and badly needed new equip- 
| ment just was not available while the 
fold was fast wearing out. Only now 
F is new equipment beginning to trickle 
§ through, although the manpower situa- 
} tion has improved. 
















The Blizzard of °44 


| In 1944 a blizzard struck the city 
on December 11th. It was followed 
© by another later in the month. It be- 
| came evident from the start that ex- 
traordinary measures would have to be 
taken. Even the lack of manpower 
and equipment did not present the 
gravest problem. Abandoned cars pro- 
vided that. Motorists left their ma- 
chines stalled at all angles in streets 
throughout the ‘city. They in turn 
stalled traffic behind them, and the 
whole tangled mess prevented efficient 
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of speeding here! 


snow removal for several days, even 
on main thoroughfares. 

Police towcars were pressed into 
service to remove the cars so plows 
could get through, but enough of 
them were not available. Meanwhile, 
at the instigation of the Buffalo Board 
of Safety, Mayor Joseph J. Kelly pro- 
claimed an emergency. A regular sys- 
tem of liaison was worked out with 
the departments of public works, police 
and fire, and the Board of Safety. 


Parking Banned to Aid 
Snow Removal 

The Board of Safety drew up a list 
of streets on which it recommended 
that parking be banned on one side to 
permit cleaning operations. These 
streets extended for 80 miles in prin- 
cipal sections of the city and the ban 
was effective 24 hours a day. Mean- 


while, an ordinance was in operation 
banning all night parking on streets 
used by buses and trolleys operated by 
the International Railway Company, 
holder of the city’s street railway 
franchise. 


The I-R-C itself co-operated by 
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placing on main streets large plows 
with extension arms wide enough to 
clear the thoroughfares from curb to 
curb. But again the parked car prob- 
lem made itself evident. And, un- 
fortunately, the penalties levied for 
leaving cars or towing them away was 
inadequate, a dollar in each case. 

Some idea of the gravity of the situ- 
ation may be gathered from the fact 
that the deluge snowed under Buffalo 
railroad yards, threatening the city’s 
fuel supplies. A freight embargo was 
clamped on and this curtailed opera- 
tions at industrial plants, many of 
which were working at top speed on 
war orders. 
National Guard Digs Out Railroad 

The railroads, although able to keep 
main lines open, found themselves un- 
able to unsnarl the yards, and as a last 
resort Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
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ordered out units of the New York 
Guard. With their trucks, bulldoz. 
ers, other equipment and men, the 
Guard descended on the yards, dugf 
out switches. Within a few days thef 


situation eased, coal began flowing intof 
the city and the embargo was lifted. | 


At the height of the crisis fuel was 
rationed, and a system of priorities 
was set up to make sure the ill and 
aged were warm, and that supplies§ 
were kept flowing to hospitals. At 
one point it was not an unusual sight 
to see “Buftalonians” in swanky car 
driving to coal yards to obtain a couple 
of bushels of anthracite or coke tf 
tide them over. | 

A major factor which impeded ade-f 
quate snow removal was lack of snow} 
loading equipment, plus the fact that 
the weather for the balance of the 
winter remained cold. There was no 
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Fig. 4. New York Guard members 


thaw of any appreciable degree from 
the time the first December blizzard 
struck until March, 1945. Country 
roads near Buffalo were piled high with 
mounds of snow which entirely obliter- 
ated street lights, and covered trees 
20 feet high. 
“Switch’’ Parking Helps 

After the record fall of the previous 
winter, authorities hoped they would 
not be confronted by a duplication— 
a hope that proved vain. More fre- 
quent thaws prevented the situation 
from becoming quite as bad as in 1944- 
45, but things admittedly were far 
from good. “Switch” parking proved 
a boon. Under this plan the mayor 
declared an emergency, banning park- 
ing on one side of the streets recom- 


prepare to 


snow. 


auto imbedded in 


remove an 
mended by the Board of Safety. When 
the snow fighting crews had cleared 
those sides, the order was changed to 
ban parking on the opposite sides, 
enabling the crews then to clean up 
the balance of the streets, putting 
trafhc back on a more normal basis. 
Incidentally, motorists are apprised 
of the sections in which standing 
is banned by emergency placards 
tacked to slats which were stuck in the 
snowbanks along affected areas. In 
some cases, the cards are tied to poles. 
This chore was handled by the police 
department. 
All-Night Parking Ban Lengthened 
Experience gained in the two bad 
winters has prompted a revision of the 
all-night parking ban. Previously it 





TO TRY “NO PARKING” PLAN IN TORONTO 

Prohibition of all automobile parking in the main downtown area 
of Toronto, Ont., is to be tried for three months, starting on Jan. 1. 
This action was taken following a report on the critical traffic problem 
existing in the city by a special committee on which were represented the 
city traffic conference, the local harbor commission and the city council. 

The parking ban will be enforced during the daytime only, and will 
not be in force on Sundays and holidays. The Toronto Transportation Com- 
mission will provide a local bus-service from the main downtown parking 
area to the main business center and ‘‘cruising’’ of taxis (long prohibited 
in Toronto) will be permitted during the trial no-parking period. 


—Engineering News-Record 
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was in effect from 2:30 to 7:30 A. M. 
Now the hours have been extended 
from midnight to 7:30 A.M. The 
theory behind this move is to give 
street cleaners 2'/2 hours extra time to 
clear out the main arteries, thus per- 
mitting them to then turn their at- 
tention to the residential areas, for it’s 
the plan of Buffalo to clean all its 
streets. 


Parking Fine Increased 

Another factor which seems destined 
to aid is the assessment of a $5 fee for 
release of cars towed away by police. 
Stepping this up from the previous $1 
levy is expected to make motorists 
think twice before abandoning their 
cars, and to force them to arrange for 
less costly private arrangements for 
their removal. 
Half-Million Dollars Cost Per Year 

As to economy, despite the immen- 
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sity of the task, Buffalo’s costs hay 
not been high in comparison with} 
amounts spent elsewhere. For example, 
last year Buffalo laid out a total off 
$514,000 for snow removal. But it} 
must be remembered the snowfall was 
110 inches, and the city cleared all 
its thoroughfares. Some idea of just 
how efficient the operation was from 
the point of view of financing may be 
gathered from looking at the figures 
for Detroit, which has an average 
snowfall of 22 inches and which clears 
less than 25 per cent of its streets. In 
Detroit last year the snow removal 
outlay was $270,000. 

Present plans, plus additional equip- 
ment and manpower, bid fair to give 
Buffalo as efficient a snow removal 
system as any other city. Pictures are 
furnished through the courtesy of the 
Buffalo Evening News. 


These imposing 10-foot snow cliffs were made by rotary plows. 
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Status of Pavement Markings ta 


the United States 


by CHaRLEs R. Waters, District Engineer 
New York State Dept. of Public Works 


A nationwide survey conducted by 
the questionnaire method during the 
past season indicates that instead of 
uniformity in pavement marking, 
there are some eighteen or twenty 
different methods of marking center 
lines, lane lines and restricted areas on 
pavements. From this survey, the ac- 
companying map (see Figure 1) has 
been prepared to show the methods 
used in each State. 

One who studies this map, or the 
subject generally, would wonder how 
so many different combinations could 
be reached from so few basic possibili- 
ties, all of which aim to accomplish 
the same purposes. The relinquishing 
of the restrictions on the use of gaso- 
line has brought a renewal of inter- 
state traveling, and has placed new 
emphasis on the variation in marking 
from State to State. Broader discus- 
sion of the subject should tend to 
prove which of the many methods in 
use is best suited to obtain the desired 
results, and point the way toward a 
standardization of practice which will 
assist in the more orderly movement 
of trafic, eliminate hazards, help to 
prevent accidents, and thus promote 
safety on the highways. 

New York is one of fifteen States 
using a one-color scheme, and_ the 
main purpose of the questionnaire was 
to ask each State if it would be will- 
ing to grant the request of New York 
State that the words “or white’ be 
added to the 1940 standard of the 
A.A.S.H.O. so that the barrier line in 
“No Passing” and ‘Release’ areas 
could be either white or yellow. Thirty- 
nine States answered that they would 





approve optional colors, white or yel- 
low, for the barrier line and nine re- 
plied in the negative. A survey con- 
ducted by California is in general 
agreement with this result. 

Standards 

The standards of the A.A.S.H.O., 
which were established as the result 
of experiments made prevjous to, the 
time when the policy of marking bar- 
rier lines on pavements came into 
vogue, allow either a dash line or a 
solid line for the center line on two- 
lane pavements, the color to be white 
or black. They further require a solid 
line parallel to the center line for the 
barrier line, the color to be yellow. 
The war time Manual on Uniform 
Trafhe Control Devices permitted all 
white. 

New York uses a dash line for the 
center line and does not make a 
change of color in the barrier line to 
distinguish restricted areas. It has 
not requested that those who use yel- 
low change their system. However, 
New York officials believe that white 
has greater visibility under all condi- 
tions, except in a light fall of snow 
and, hence it is more reliable as a guide 
than yellow. This subject will be re- 
ferred to later. 


Other Results 

Replies received to some of the other 
questions may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


Twenty-two states and two pro- 
vinces of Canada use the dash line 
for center line on two-lane pavements. 
Five states use the dash line on some 
highways and solid lines on others 
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and twenty-one use the solid line for 
center line. 

Forty-two states reported that they 
marked barrier lines in 1946, and six 
stated that they did not. 


The color used on the center line 
of concrete pavements is reported as 
follows: 16 states use white; 21 states 
use black; 8 use yellow; 2 use black 
or yellow and one uses asphalt and 
contrasting stone chips. 

On bituminous pavements, the re- 
ported color of the center line is as 
follows: 33 States use white; one uses 
black; 10 use yellow; 2 use white or 
yellow; one uses orange or yellow 
and one uses asphalt and contrasting 
stone chips. 

Fifteen states use a one-color scheme 
for both center line and barrier line, 
and of these, 12 use white and 3 use 
yellow exclusively. 

Estimates of the gallonage of paint 
used by the various states was obtained 
and tabulated. These amounts are 
numerically shown on the accompany- 
ing map (see Figure 1) under the 
name of each state. 

An analysis of these data, when 
colors are temporarily disregarded for 
analytical purposes, indicates that, 
fundamentally, the various systems 
may be divided into two approximately 
equal groups. One of these consists 
of those which use a dash line to mark 
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the center line on two-lane pavements; 
the other, those which use the solid 
line for the same purpose. During 
1946, some states changed from the 
solid line to the dash line system, not- 
ably California and Michigan, and 
the correspondence indicates that one 
or two states will change to the dash 
line system next year. Several states 
seem to be receptive to the idea of 
making the change but have not as 
yet decided to do so. 

The following is a list of the states 
and provinces reporting that they use 
a dash line: 


Alabama Minnesota 
Arizona Montana 
California New York 
Connecticut North Dakota 
Delaware Pennsylvania 
Idaho South Carolina 
Kansas Vermont 
Maine Virginia 
Maryland West Virginia 


Massachusetts Wyoming 

Michigan Georgia (In 1947) 

Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, 
Canada 


The following states report that 
they use the dash line for center line 
on some of their two-lane pavements: 

Florida 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
Oregon 
Wisconsin 


LONGEST UNDERGROUND HIGHWAY READY IN ’49 


It is estimated that the Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel, which will be the 


longest subterranean highway in America, will be finished early in 1949 
at the present rate of operation. Ground was broken for the tunnel, which 
will have an annual capacity of 16,000,000 vehicles, in Brooklyn on 
October 28, 1940. Although original plans called for completion of the 
$84,000,000 project in 1944, the war and materials shortages forced 
postponement of the work in January, 1943. Drilling was resumed last 
November. 


The tunnel will link the Red Hook section of Brooklyn with the 
Battery Park area of lower Manhattan, and will have a portal-to-portal 
length of 9,117 feet. Its length will place it more than 500 feet ahead of 
the westbound tube of the Holland Tunnel, present American record 
holder. The Brooklyn-Battery tunnel will run second, however, to the 
Mersey Tunnel. 





Fig. 2. 
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New York State standard pavement markings in no-passing area—dashed white line 


paralleled by solid line on driver’s side prohibits passing where sight distance is restricted, 
Markings are reversed to permit passing where way ahead is clear. 


If the dash line were used to mark 
the center line with a parallel solid 
line to mark “No Passing” and “Re- 
lease” areas, and if two parallel solid 
lines were used to mark places which 
should not be crossed, the colors of 
the marking would drop to a point of 
relatively minor significance. If a solid 
line should be generally adopted for 
the center line as well as for bar- 
rier line, it would be necessary to use 
two colors to differentiate between 
“No Passing” and “Release” areas. 
There is no indication in the correspon- 
dence that any of the states using a 
dash line desire to change to a solid 
line, but some states which use a solid 
line desire to continue the practice. 
This phase of the matter has not been 
pursued by the writer, as New York 
State has been primarily interested in 
having the standard broadened so that 
white could be used for the barrier line 
with no thought, as indicated above, 
of asking those who desire to use yel- 
low to discontinue the practice. If ap- 


proval is given to the use of white for 
the barrier line, and all-white one-color 
system will be permitted, and this is 
the system used in New York State for 
eight years with such satisfactory re- 
sults in marking up to 10,000 miles 
of pavement per year. 


White vs. Yellow 

There is a wide difference of opin- 
ion as to white or yellow for barrier 
lines. Some states are very definite in 
their determination to use a one-color 
white system while others rreier vy - 
low, particularly for center lines. Still 
others desire yellow for barrier lines 
along with white or black for center 
lines. Many officials argue that yellow 
is almost non-visible under certain 
atmospheric conditions. 

An observant trafhc engineer from 
one of the states in the Mississippi 
Valley, who made a recent trip cover- 
ing ten western states, reported on the 
varicty of markings that he encount- 
ered 2nd stated that during early 
morning or late evening hours, when 
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PRISMO WHITE CENTERLINE AND 
PRISMO YELLOW BARRIER LINES 


@ With the scarcity of white pigments, many users are 


adopting Prismo yellow Life-Line as their marking 
material for 1947. The photo, above, shows Prismo yellow 
Life-Line barrier markings alongside a Prismo white 
centerline. Immediate deliveries of Prismo yeilow Life- 
Line are being made prior to the springtime marking 
season. 


For up-to-date deliveries and prices, drop a note to your 
Prismo distributor, or write Prismo in Huntingdon, Pa. 
Bulletins are available on: Prismo Life-Line - No. 461; 
Prismo Municipal Life-Line - No. 746; The Prismo Sign 
Kit - No. 244. 
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THE PRISMO SAFETY CORPORATION 


HUNTINGDON - - -: : +: +: +: PENNSYLVANIA 
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there was reflection of light from the 
road, it was impossible to distinguish 
the difference in colors. Also at other 
times, where both the center line and 
the ‘““No Passing” zone line were solid 
lines, there was often the question as 
to what was intended because one could 
not always remember which color was 
supposed to indicate a “No Passing”’ 
zone. In the States where a broken 
center line and a solid “No Passing” 
line were used, there was never any 
question as to what was intended re- 
gardless of the color scheme. This 
trafic engineer is of the firm belief 
that the color control plan should be 
dropped and that, while states may use 
any colors they wish, the standardiza- 
tion should call for a broken center 
line and a solid “No Passing” line for 
pavement marking. 
The Chief Engineer of one of the 
southern states reported: 
“The yellow ‘No Passing’ zone line 
that is employed in some States 


does not appear to us to be a satis- 


factory device. Such pavement 
striping, while visible in the day- 


Fig. 3. 
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time, is practically invisible at 
night and cannot be seen at all at 
night in rainy weather. As we 
believe that its value is principally 
to night drivers and as it is rather 
expensive, we have not used this 
type of striping.” 

The New Jersey Zinc Company pub- 
lished a pamphlet some months ago 
carrying an article headed, “White, 
the best color for night visib!: y” 
The article reads in part as follows: 

“It is generally known that white 

and light colored pzints possess a 
high degree of efficiency in mak- 
ing more visible to the driver, 
those highway surfaces and struc- 
tures which must be clearly mark- 
ed and identified for purposes of 
highway safety. The City of New 
York is utilizing the high light- 
reflecting properties of white paint 
in making its streets safer at night. 
The choice of white as the color 
for highway road marking in the 
majority of cities and states of our 
country is further evidence of the 
value of high light-reflecting color. 


Method used by New York State in marking 2-lane roads—-a 15-foot white line 


dash with a 25-foot gap. 
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Markings on 4-lane 


Fig. 4. 


‘The reason is simple: the lighter 


the color, the higher the reflection 
of light; the darker the color, the 
higher the absorption of light. 
White possesses the higher reflect- 
ance factor and black the lowest 
reflectance factor and poorest visi- 
bility.” 


District Engineer Darcy on Long 


Isla 
por 


nd where fogs are prevalent, re- 
ts as follows: 


"We note that some states are ad- 


vocating the use of yellow paint 
for barrier lines and other special 
purposes in pavement marking. We 
are strongly opposed to this idea 
since in our Opinion it represents a 
definite backward step. 


“Prior to 








highways in New York State. 


1936 when pavement 
markings on state highways were 
applied by the towns and villages, 
yellow paint was almost uni- 
versally used for pavement mark- 
ings on Long Island. After the 
State started its pavement mark- 
Ing program using white paint, 


the local authorities rapidly 
followed suit. We found that 
practically no missionary work 


was necessary to obtain uniformity 
in painting since the advantage of 
the white marking was self-evi- 
dent. 


“The white paint offers a greater 


contrast with the background on 
both concrete and black surface 


PARKING METERS ACCEPT ALL 


Ossining, N. Y., Nov. 13.—Village officials totaled up today a gain 
of $343.40 in nickels deposited in parking meters during the first week's 
operations, and also the following: several Canadian pennies, a washer, a 


German pfennig, 


a fruit-dealer’s token made in 
Village Treasurer, took it all for safe-keeping. 


1863. Mrs. 


Tavano, 
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available 


FOR SPRING DELIVERY 


SIGN 
POSTSe 


ROUTE 
MARKER 
POSTS e 


Good signs should have 
good supports. HUNT 
Sign Posts are of consist- 
ently high quality— 
manufactured of rail 
steel for high tensile 
strength and finished 
with a glossy weather- 
resisting baked-on 
green enamel. 


Also available are a 
complete line of stand- 
ard Stop, Warning and 
Reflectorized signs; also 
Street-Name and Port- 
able Warning signs. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG 

AND PRICES 


HUNT COMPANY 


Established 1920 
3700 W. MeNichols Rd. Detroit 21, Mich. 
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pavements. It can be seen at night 
and under conditions of rain and 


fog. The yellow paint marking 
tends to become invisible under 
these conditions. 

“The current New York State 


standard system of markings has 
proven quite satisfactory and ob- 
tains excellent obedience in this 
area when the paint is in good con- 
dition. The use of glass beads at 
No-Passing zones as advocated by 
the Louisiana Department of High- 
ways appears to have considerable 
merit. We believe, however, that 
regardless of the type of paint 
used, that is, glass beads, standard 
point, bituminous adhesive and 
stone chips or any other type of 
paint which may be developed, that 
the final color should be white.” 


In view of the fact that the Policy 
of the A.A.S.H.O., based on limited 
experiments, was established eight 
years ago and prior to the time when 
the marking of barrier lines came into 
vogue, it would seem to be a good 
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idea if the question of color were re- 
investigated by the above Association, 
the Highway Research Board, or by 
the Joint Committee for Revision of 
the Manual on Uniform Trafhc Con- 
trol Devices which is composed of 
representatives of highway organiza- 
tions and others interested in the 
highway safety movement. 


Symbolic Arrangement 

On the question of delineation, a 
dash line which is permitted for the 
center line in the Standards, is more 
economical of paint than a solid line. 
In New York State, for example, the 
substitution of a solid line for a dash 
line for marking the center line would 
require the purchase, handling and 
placing of approximately 100,000 ad- 
ditional gallons of paint and serve no 
useful purpose which is not as well 
accomplished by a dash line. 


In New York, a single broken line 
is used for normal center line on two- 
lane pavements and to define traffic 
lanes. It is not used as a prohibition 


against crossing, but merely to guide 


NEW YORK STATE STANDARD PAVEMENT MARKINGS 


SINGLE BROKEN LINE DEFINES 
TRAFFIC LANES. CARS SHOULD 
KEEP TO RIGHT EXCEPT WHEN 

PASSING. 







DOUBLE SOLID CENTER 


SINGLE SOLID LINE 
SEPARATES OPPOSING 
STREAMS OF TRAF Fic. 


FOUR-LANE 
HIGHWAY 


LINES CROSSING PROHIBITED. 





NORMAL CENTER LINE 
DASH LINE. 







NOTE: 
WHERE DOUBLE SOLID 
LINES OCCUR CROSSING 
FROM EITHER LANE !S 
PROHIBITED. 


NORMAL CENTER LINE ~— 
DASH LINE. > 


TWO-LANE 
HIGHWAY 
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trathc in the lane which it should 
follow. 

A single solid line is used primarily 
for the purpose of separating opposing 
streams of trafhc. In general, trafhc 
should not cross a single solid line. 

Double solid lines indicate places 
where a potential danger exists. They 
are intended as a positive barrier. A 
combination of a broken line paralleled 
by a solid line indicates ““No Passing” 
when the solid line is in the driver’s 
lane, and “Release” or “Passing” areas 
when the dash line is in the driver’s 
lane. On four-lane pavements, a solid 
line is used for center line with dash 
lines to separate the outside lanes. In 
cities generally, where the streets are 
wider than two lanes, a solid line is 
used for center line. 

A description of the equipment used 
in applying the paint to the pavement 
is given in an article entitled “Painting 
Pavement with Seven-League Boots” 
by Maynard A. Bebee in the Novem- 
ber issue of Traffic Engineering. 

Mr. Wm. B. Powell, a charter mem- 
ber of the Institute of Traffic Engin- 
eers and one who is very active in the 
affairs of the Institute, writes as fol- 
lows: 

“In reviewing my many years of 

experience on the committees that 
originally produced the manual and 
subsequently revised it from time 
to time, I am sure that the majority 
opinion of the committee mem- 
bers was in favor of the principle 
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that a solid line on the roadway 
should be interpreted as a prohibi- 
tion of crossing, while a broken 
line simply confined the boundary 
of a lane which could be crossed by 
a vehicle at any time when the 
road ahead was unobstructed. 

‘If the committee at this time es- 

tablishes standards that are con- 
trary to this basic definition, [ 
feel sure that ultimately we will 
find an increase in confusion rather 
than a standardization which is 
the principal objective of the work 
of the committce.” 

Conclusion 

In order that a marking system 
should fulfill its true purpose, the auto- 
motive driver should have no uncer- 
tainty as to what is intended. It should 
be readily visible at all times of day 
and night and under all atmospheric 
conditions. The application of the 
paint to the pavement should be a 
relatively simple process and the cost 
of performance should be economical. 
New York’s system fulfills these re- 
quirements, 

New York officials believe that 
white is entirely satisfactory, having 
had eight years of actual experience 
with it. Our officials desire that the 
methed used should have the approval 
of the A.A.S.H.O, and they believe 
that experience and good judgment 
are on their side in asking for this ex- 
pansion of the standard. They do not 
believe it will make for greater diversi- 


SEATTLE TRAFFIC UP 55 PER CENT 


Typifying a distinct trend throughout the United States, but possibly 
exceeding the average, traffic in Seattle has jumped to a volume far above 
the prewar peak. This fact is revealed in origin-and-destination studies 
being made jointly by state, city, county and federal highway agencies. 
Of particular interest is the 55 per cent increase in daily average traffic 
across the famous Lake Washington floating bridge Canal which divided 


the city. 


This increase has taken place in less than two years, and 23 per cent 


of it since August, 


1945. Traffic over the five bridges is now at an all 


time high of 146,000 vehicles daily. The traffic increase is due to wider 


use of present vehicles, 


rather than to increased registration to date. 


—Roads and Streets 
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fication but, on the other hand, will 
tend to draw the systems together and 
lessen the number. 


The suggestions made in this article 
for greater uniformity in marking are 
in the interest of the interstate motor- 
ist, who must now rely for information 
ou the meaning of the various systems 


Yl L {A 1] fy 


oe... 


on maps published by the different oil 
companies. Even those maps provided 
by the various states fail, in some in- 
stances, to provide this vital informa- 
tion. Uniformity in marking would 
result in greater safety since then the 
wherever 


driver would be “at home’”’ 


he might drive. 


by Frep Hurp, Member, Institute of Traffic Engineers 
Yale Bureau of Highway Traffic, New Haven, Conn. 


A recent study of glance legibility 
made by the students of the Bureau of 
Highway Traffic resulted in several in- 
teresting findings. In this study, the 
rapid reading of sign copy was checked 
for the new round style letters, versus 
the old standard letters, scrambled let- 
ers versus familiar words and the num- 
ber of words read. 

The letters used four inch 
series B, black on white background, 
painted on individual metal plates. 
Sign legends were quickly assembled 
from these plates on a special slotted 
rack which was marked for conven- 
tional letter spacing. The length of 
time observers were permitted to look 
at the copy was controlled by a shut- 
ter arrangement between the letter 
rack and the observers. 


were 


Eighteen observers were positioned 
well within the legibility threshold of 
the 4” letters and were asked to focus 
their attention on the closed .shutter. 
The shutter was then opened and 
closed rapidly with period of exposure 
timed by a stop watch. Any obstruc- 
tion of clear view caused by the shut- 
ter vanes was constant for all observa- 
tions. The study was in three parts, as 
follows: 





1. Seven letter nonsensical words of 
block style letters and similar words 
of rounded style letters were exposed, 
one at a time, for 0.4 seconds. It was 
found that letter recognition for the 
rounded letters was 8% better than 
for the block type letters. 

2. Seven words 
and seven letter familiar words, all of 


letter nonsensical 


rounded type letters, were observed, 
one at a time, at an exposure of 0.4 
second. All observers recorded the 
familiar words correctly but, on the 
average, only six of the letters arranged 
to form nonsensical words were recog- 
nized. 

3. Sixteen letters were grouped on 
the board to form four words of four 
letters each. Two words were placed 
above the others to simulate a sign 
legend. For different observations, the 
words formed familiar sentences 
(FOUR LANE ROAD ENDS), 
groups of unrelated familiar words 
(MOON PAIL WEEK STAR) or 
groups of four nonsensical words 
(GRON SIMP DERE WANK). Two 
sets of copy of this type were exposed 
for 0.4 second and 1.0 second using 
different words but retaining compar- 
able sentence structure. All of the 
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letters used were of rounded type for 
the groups of four nonsensical words. 
Only 10% of the words exposed were 
recorded correctly at 0.4 second ex- 
posure compared with 17% correct at 
1.0 second exposure. 43% of the un- 
related familiar words exposed in 
groups of four were recognized at 0.4 
second exposure while 72% were 
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recognized when a one second exposure 
was allowed. For the 
forming a familiar sentence, 50%, or 
an average of 2 words were recognized 
during the 0.4 second exposure while 
all observers recorded all four words 
correctly when the reading time was 
extended to a full second. 


four words 


State pbssistauce tu City 
“lrapgic Suwwege 


by GeorGE J. FisHEer, Assoc. Member I.T.E. 
Assistant Traffic Engineer, Ohio Department of Highways 


As part of the 1946 program of 
activities of the Ohio Traffic Safety 
Council, an organization created sev- 
eral years ago by the Governor of 
Ohio to promote traffic safety in the 
state, the Ohio Department of High- 
ways established the policy whereby 
they would assist small municipalities 
in conducting traffic surveys in their 
cities. It was realized that only by 
ascertaining the facts concerning traf- 
fic would it be possible for munici- 
palities to properly regulate traffic, 
incorporate improvements for safer 
traffic operation, and formulate a pro- 
gram of traffic safety enforcement and 
education which would produce de- 
sirable results. 


In February 1946, a meeting of 
municipal officials was called in 
Columbus to inaugurate this program. 
At this meeting the officials were told, 
among other things, that the Highway 
Department would assist them in tak- 
ing an inventory of trafic conditions 
in their cities. As a result, general 
trafic surveys have been conducted 
in Steubenville (37,000 population), 
Celina (4,800 population) and St. 
Marys (6,000 population.) To date 
the field work is complete for the three 
surveys, the report for Steubenville has 


been submitted to the officials of that 
city, and the reports for the other two 
cities are being prepared. 

Besides these general traffic surveys, 
a parking survey has been conducted 
in the City of Youngstown (168,000 
population) and the field data are 
being summarized and analyzed in 
preparation for the writing of the 
report. 

The first of such surveys was made 
in the City of Lancaster, Ohio (22,000 
population) in cooperation with the 
National Safety Council. Traffic En- 
gineers from the Division of Traffic 
and Safety of the Ohio Department of 
Highways, assisted in the organization 
and field work. The report for the 
City of Lancaster was prepared by 
the National Safety Council. 


Survey Planning Procedure 


From experience gained in Lancaster 
and from other traffic surveys con- 
ducted by the Division of Traffic and 
Safety of the Highway Department, 
a procedure was prepared for conduct- 
ing these general municipal traffic sur- 
veys. This procedure increased the 
eficiency of the work and established 
a standard to follow for each muni- 
cipality; a standard adjusted, of course, 
for the variable conditions in each 
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SPEED CONTROL SYSTEM 


ELECTRO-MATIC SPEED CONTROL SYSTEMS limit ve- 
hicle speeds on curves, underpasses, bridges, approaches 
to towns, school zones and the like. The elements of the 
system are an Electro-Matic Speed Controller, Vehicle 
Detector, Traffic Signal, and sometimes a C-A-R Indicator 
Signal. Vehicles approaching the controlled zone at 
allowable speeds proceed without stopping, on a “Go” 
indication. The speeding motorist is confronted by a red 
signal at the stop line if his speed is not reduced to a safe 
limit. In addition provision is made for signalling the 
approach of a vehicle from the opposite direction where 
conditions make it desirable. 


“Trattic Regulation With Intelligence” 


Model S-20 Speed Controller 
| 
| 
| 
| 


AUTOMATIC SIGNAL DIVISION 


Eastern Industries Incorporated 
NORWALK, CONN. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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community. Following is that pro- 
cedure in outline form: 


I. First meeting with municipal off- 
cials 


A. Inform them of the scope of the 
requested survey. 


B. For a general city-wide traffic sur- 
vey, stress the amount of work to 
be done, the personnel that will 
be required to be furnished by 
the municipality, and the neces- 
sity of obtaining the following 
information: 


1. Establishment of traffic engi- 
neering functions in munici- 
pal government. 

Vehicle traffic volumes at 
typical intersections. 
Pedestrian traffic volumes at 
specified intersections. 
Adequacy and compliance with 
standards, of trafic control 
devices. 

Detailed information on speci- 
fic hazardous locations. 
Existing parking conditions 
in central business district. 
Other needed traffic studies 
(Observance of signals, etc.) 

. Traffic accident investigation 
and filing procedure now being 
used. 

. A review of the traffic ordi- 
nances to determine what is 
required to bring them up to 
date. 

Enforcement procedures and 
efficiency. Needs with respect 
to training. 

11. Extent of traffic educational 
activities. 


C. For requests expressing the desire 
for aid in conducting specific 
studies (such as a parking sur- 
vey), outline the information re- 
quired to be obtained and the 
work required to get it. 


Outline the degree of aid that the 
Highway Division Office and the 
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Division of Trafic and Safety 
can furnish in the collection and 
analysis of the above information. 


1. Explanation of the procedure 
for collecting the data. 

2. Training of personnel furnish- 
ed by the municipality. 
Supervision of the collection 
of the data. 

4. Explanation of the methods of 
analysis of the data. 

§. Preparation of the report. 


Special Questionnaire Used 


In order to expedite the work of the 
Trafic Engineers from the Division of 
Traffic and Safety, a questionnaire was 
devised to accumulate much of the 
information listed under Item I-B in 
the above outline. Much of the infor- 
mation to be included under each of 
these items must be ascertained by in- 
terviewing city officials. The field in- 
formation, of course, has to be 
scheduled and actually collected by 
the personnel furnished by the city 
under the supervision of the State 
Trafhce Engineers. 

About two weeks prior to the 
scheduled collection of the field data, 
two copies of the questionnaire are 
sent to the city official, acting as lia- 
ison officer between the City and the 
State Highway Department, and he 
is requested to procure the informa- 
tion indicated therein by some individ- 
ualistic mark and have it ready for 
checking on the day the field data are 
to be collected. This procedure has 
worked out remarkably well and the 
information recorded by the city 
official has been found to be very de- 
pendable. 


Boy Scouts Used 


The collection of the field data is 
prefaced by a great deal of detailed 
work. Arrangements have to be made 
by the city liaison officer for the field 
personnel, their transportation, their 
lunches, and their relief. In all the 
municipalities surveyed so far Boy 
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Scouts have been used very satisfac- 
torily. They were both prompt and 
efficient. 


The Report 

Upon completion of the collection 
of the field information, that infor- 
mation together with the questionnaire 
is summarized, analyzed, and used as a 
basis for the report. This report is pre- 
pared by the State Traffic Engineers 
and presented to the Mayor of the 
municipality for use as he sees fit. No 
publicity of the facts or recommenda- 
tions contained in the report are re- 
leased except by permisison of the 
Mayor of the municipality. 

So far the reports have been received 
enthusiastically and in Lancaster 
many of the recommendations have 
been adopted. It is the intention of 
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the Steubenville authorities to follow 
the recommendations contained in 
their report to improve traffic condi- 
tions in that city. 


At the present time, four more 
surveys are scheduled for municipali- 
ties in Ohio ranging from 6,000 to 
35,000 population. It is not the intent 
of the Ohio Department of Highways 
to participate in surveys of cities of 
over 50,000 population because of 
limitations in State personnel. 

The increase in traffic accidents and 
rise in traffic congestion have caused a 
greater appreciation of the traffic 
survey. City officials are realizing that 
only by first getting the facts can 
sane, logical steps be taken to make 
their cities safer for both motorists 
and pedestrians. 


ANSWER TO PARKING PROBLEM SEEN 


OFF-STREET IN 


In a report rendered to the Phila- 
delphia City Council at its request by 
a special committee set up to study 
trafhc congestion, the Bureau of Traf- 
fic Engineering is recommended as 
the proper agency to be given power 
and responsibility for financing and 
constructing parking garages; this 
recommendation to apply only if pri- 
vate interests do not develop the 
needed facilities first. 

This is just one of the ten major 
recommendations included in the re- 
port which culminated a business dis- 
trict parking survey made under the 
personal direction of Robert A. Mit- 
chell, Chairman, Philadelphia Commit- 
tee for Relief of Trafhc Congestion. 
Mr. Mitchell is Vice President of the 
Institute of Traffic Engineers and 
Chief of the Philadelphia Bureau of 
Trafic Engineering. 


Parking Prohibitions Halted 
Temporarily 


Other 


recommendations included 
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one that would prevent any further 
extension of parking restrictions and 
prohibitions generally until action has 
been taken to provide additional off- 
street facilities, in light of the repeat- 
ed increases in parking lot and garage 
charges. Other recommendations 
would require all new commercial, 
industrial and office buildings to estab- 
lish off-street parking areas, all new 
or expanded multiple-dwelling units 
to provide sufficient garage space, and 
all new commercial, industrial and 
office buildings of over 25,000 square 
feet floor area to provide truck load- 
ing and unloading berths according to 
a graduated scale. 


Truck Loading Berths Needed 


The report includes a copy of the 
New York City Zoning Ordinance 
covering off-street loading space, re- 
vised to apply to Philadelphia, show- 
ing the required number of berths. 
The tables from this report are shown 
as follows: 
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For building used for manufacture, storage or 
goods display, for a department store, or for a hospital 


Required 
Scuare feet of aggregate gross Number of Berths 
floor area devoted to such use (25x10 ft.) 
25,000 up to and including 40,000 | l 


Over 40,000 “ “ “* 2 100,000 
Over 100,000 “ “ “ ‘5 160,000 
Over 160,000 “ “ “ - 240,000 
Over 240,000 “ “ “ se 320,000 
Over 320,000 “ “ “* mm 400,000 


Over 400,000 “ “ “* ” 490,000 
For each additional 90,000 over 490,000 1 additional] 


For offices and hotels 


Square feet of aggregate gross 
floor area devoted to such use 
100,000 up to and including 


Over 150,000 “ “ “ . 
Over 400,000 
Over 660,000 
Over 970,000 
Over 1,300,000 “ “ 
Over 1,630,000 “ “ 
Over 1,960,000 “ “ * 


For each additional 350,000 over 


ee 


ec 


According to the suggested ordin- 
ance, these berths could be provided in 
a lot apart from the building served 
if two or more buildings within one 
block were thus jointly served, and 
provided the Bureau of Trafic Engi- 
neering approves. 

Ten Years to Get Into Line 

The suggested ordinance allows 10 
years for existing buildings to be 
equipped with off-street loading facili- 
ties. In exceptional cases, the Bureau 
of Traffic Enginering could determine 
alternative provisions. Also suggested 
is a minimum berth height of 12 feet 


Required 
Number of Berths 
(25x10 ft.) 
150,000 l 


400,000 2 
660,000 | 3 
970,000 
1,300,000 
1,630,000 
1,960,000 
2,300,000 
2,300,000 | | additiona! 


and a minimum driveway width of 12 
feet. 
Survey Findings 

The parking survey itself was made 
by National Analysts Inc. of Phila- 
delphia at a cost to the City of 
$15,000. Travel habits were spot 
checked and expanded to cover 199,000 
employees in the business district, 
and measurements of parking capacity 
and demand based on 28 3-block 
square zones. The report states that a 
25° increase in parking requirements 
is expected in the next JS years. 

In the lots and garages, 90% of the 
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CENTERLITE REFLECTIVE Compound, a pavement 
marking material that’s road-tested, weather- 
tested and durable ... is now available! 


Now’s the time to make all your roads safer—easier to drive on—with 
“CENTERLITE”! Every headlight beam lights up the ““CENTERLITE”’ 
for long distances ahead... marks center, no passing and lane lines witha 
brilliant, lighted path that motorists can’t miss—even on the darkest night. 


There’s no special bead dispensing equipment needed. Beads are pre- 
mixed in the compound. It sprays on smoothly just as it comes from the 
container, with whatever equipment you regularly use. 


Use ‘““CENTERLITE” ... compare it with any other pavement marking 
material you've ever used. . . then you'll standardize on ‘““CENTERLITE.’’ 
Write Dept. T.E.147 for full details now. 


Made in U.S. A. by MUINNESOM & 





yican get 


IS ““CENTERLITE”’ ? 


NIERLITE” is mil- 
of microscopic glass 
res pre-mixed in a 

or traffic yellow 


THE SAFETY-CONDITIONING 
TEAM for every road and 
highway. ‘‘Scotchlite”’ for 
brilliant highway signs. 
Used on the highways of 


bound. Applied to a 48 states. ‘“‘Centerlite’’ for 

surface, the compound bonds to brilliant road markings. White or 
foad in an even coating that yellow. Easy to apply as ordinary 
ses in brilliance with wear! road marking materials. 


CENTERLITE 


TRADEMARK OF M. M. & M,. CO. 


REFLECTIVE COMPOUND 


NESOIM & Mec. Co. Saint Pau! 6, Minn. 
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parkers were on business. Eighty per 
cent walked less than 3 blocks. Of the 


these off-street 


shoppers parked in 
facilities, the majority walked 2 to 5 
blocks. 


Of parkers at curbs, 92% were on 


business, walking a maximum of 2 
blocks, 81% 


of business callers and 


17] 





94% of shoppers parked less than 2 
hours. 


The survey report, approved by the 
Committee August 22, 1946, was 
prepared by the Off-Street Parking 
Sub-Committee of six men, including 
William S. Canning, (Member I.T.E.) 
Engineer Director, Keystone Auto 
Club. 





YALE TRAFFIC BUREAU TO TRAIN ARMY ENGINEERS 


Beginning Feb. 10, 1947, the Bureau 
of Highway Traffic, Yale University, 
will conduct a course designed pri- 
marily for military personnel of all 
War Department agencies concerned 
with highway traffic engineering, traf- 
fic control and transportation. 


Instruction will be given in high- 
way traffic characteristics of the driv- 
er, the vehicle and the roadway; func- 
tional design of traffic routes and park- 
ing facilities with special emphasis on 
the operational requirements of traffic 
movement; forms of trafic regula- 
tions, driver and vehicle control, traf- 
fic codes and ordinances, and rules of 
road use; devices and aids of highway 
trafic regulation; the more common 
trafic problems of planning, control 
and regulation; and highway traffic 
administration. 


Prerequisites 


Those eligible will be officers who 
are, or may be, given assignments or 
duties involving movements of per- 
sonnel and material, trafic engineering, 
traffic control, and transportation. Key 
officers may be selected in all echelons 
of command, including post engineers, 
transportation, and military police 
officers who possess sufficient techni- 
cal knowledge to provide reasonable 
assurance of successful completion of 
the course. 


Civil service employees will be elig- 
ible if present or contemplated as- 








signment involves duties as outlined 
for military personnel, in all echelons 
of command, and if they possess suf- 
ficient technical knowledge to provide 
reasonable assurance of successful 
completion of the course. 

It is desirable that personnel selected 
be graduates of accredited universi- 
ties, preferably in engineering, or the 
equivalent in civilian or military ex- 
periences. The Yale Bureau will re- 
serve the right to reject any would-be 
students who are not qualified. 


The Course 

The training schedule will run six- 
teen weeks (640 hours), from Feb- 
ruary 10th through May 31, 1947. 


The following quotas are allotted: 


Commanding General, Army Air Forces ) 
Commanding General, First Army........ 1 
Commanding General, Second Army...... l 
Commanding General, Seventh Army 
CN alg aes chek odeee’ 1 
Commanding General, Fourth Army...... 1 
Commanding General, Fifth Army........ ] 
Commanding General, Sixth Army. I 
Chief of Transportation ) 
Chief of Engineers 1 
Calet of Cpmibemes.. . ... 2.22.2. l 
The Quartermaster General ‘1 


Marshall 


mee 


The Provost General 


The commanders concerned will sur- 
vey their present and future require- 
ments for traffic and transportation 
officers, and assistants, and will, as far 
as practicable, fill the above quotas. 
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NEW YORK TRAFFIC SYSTEM IMPROVEMENTS PROPOSED 


An engineering report prepared for 
the City Planning Committee and the 
Board of Estimate has been presented 
to the Mayor. It is a 10 point program 
and represents an overall expenditure 
of $131,900,000. 

The points of the program as pre- 
sented— 

1. Construction of sixteen new 
parking garages strategically located 
throughout the city. Each of the 
garages recommended would be of at 
least 590 car capacity and not in ex- 
cess of eight stories in height. Lower 
floors would be arranged for self 
parking, with attendents stationed on 
the upper levels. One third of the 
frontage on street levels would be 
rented for stores, while tire changing 
and washing service would be avail- 
able. 

This project would be financed by 
arrangement with ‘the Triborough 
Bridge and Tunnel Authority. 


2. Building of a large Sports Arena 
and Convention Hall with attached 
garage. The proposed building would 
reach from Fifty-eighth to Sixtieth 
Street between Columbus Circle and 
Columbus Ave. Traffic on Fifty-ninth 
Street would continue through the 
structure by a throughway with a 
twenty-five foot clearance. The base- 
ment, street level and second floor 
would be devoted to garage facilities 
capable of handling more than 2000 
vehicles. 


This undertaking would be financed 
by the Madison Square Garden Corp. 
with the Tunnel and Bridge Authority 
Assisting. 

3. Construction of a midtown ex- 
pressway partially elevated, along 
Thirtieth Street to match the proposed 
downtown express highway along 
Broome Street. This project would 
connect the East River Drive with 
Miller Highway on the Hudson River. 


4. Widening of Second Avenue to 


180 feet from the Queensboro Bridge 
at Fifty-ninth Street to the proposed 
Thirtieth Street expressway. The pro- 
posed widening would provide for 8 
moving lanes of trafic and two park- 
ing lanes. 

§. Installation of Parking Meters 
in midtown and lower Manhattan as 
well as in congested shopping centers 
of other boroughs. Revenue from the 
meters would be turned over to the 
Bridge and Tunnel Authority to help 
finance construction of the parking 
garages. 

6. Limiting long and short haul 
bus terminals to four on the West 
side of Manhattan. The plan calls for 
two new terminals north of Twenty-. 
third Street and a third in lower Man- 
hattan to serve Holland Tunnel traffic, 
and approve as the fourth the plan of 
the Greyhound Bus lines to enlarge its 
present terminal between Seventh and 


Eighth Avenues at Thirty-fourth St. 


7. Construction of subsurface 
walks in Forty-second Street and im- 
provement of existing underground 
passageways in the Thirty-fourth 
Street vicinity. One new _ proposal 
would connect Grand Central Ter- 
minal with Broadway underground. 
Existing passageways at Thirty-fourth 
Street would be improved by intro- 
ducing moving stairways. 

8. Restricting rapid-transit buses 
to marked lanes next to curbs to facil- 
itate movement of other traffic. 


9. Reconstruction of the Manhat- 
tan approaches to the Queensboro 
Bridge at Fifty-ninth Street. The work 
would tie into the proposed Second 
Avenue Improvements. 

10. Limiting the time in commer- 
cial and manufacturing districts for 
loading and unloading at the curbside. 
The report’s recommendation to re- 
quire existing buildings to provide 
off-street loading facilities was dis- 
approved by the planning Commission. 











Islands are potential $€ spots and should be 
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h The above photograph shows one of the most dangerous of the 
C common traffic hazards .... steel and concrete piers on an island in 
sal the center of a main artery of fast moving traffic. The two railway 

underpasses create a double-danger hazardous location that is pro- 
T- tected by an installation of four Crouse-Hinds Type TSV-113D Flasher 


Signals. 


This efficient warning signal is an all-amber three-section beacon. 
The middle section is hghted continuously, while the’top and bottom 
sections flash on and off alternately. This arrangement gives the 





O- highest possible attention value under all conditions of traffic and 
weather. The three-section feature is also an insurance that the 
heacon will still do a good warning job if any one of the lamps burns 
out. 
es 
4 Crouse-Hinds Catalog 226 lists a complete line of 
traffic signals, beacons, flashers, and a series of con- 
trollers designed to help you solve your traffic control 
problems from simple installations up to the most A 
Ps omp! 1eavy traffic probler nd for your copy. 
t- Ee complex heavy traffic problem. Se ry py Netionwide 
‘ Distribution 
ro : Through Electrical 
Wholesalers 


kf CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY ES 
id § Syracuse 1, N. Y., U.S.A. 


2 Offices: Birmingham — Boston — Buffalo — Chicago — Cincinnati — Cleveland Dallas — Denver — Detroit — Houston — Kansas City 
2 ces: 
in Los Angeles -- Milwaukee — Minneapolis New York Philadelphia — Pittsburgh — Portland, Ore. — San Francisco — Seattle 
wr by St. Louis — Washington. Residert Sales Engineers: Albany — Atlanta — Charlotte — Indianapolis — New Orleans 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Main Office and Plant: TORONTO, ONT. 


CONDULETS * TRAFFIC SIGNALS ° AIRPORT LIGHTING * FLOODLIGHTS 
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To facilitate obtaining funds for 
the various projects, the study urges 
that the city draw plans for its ex- 
press highways and proposed street 
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widening projects so they can be in- 
corporated in the Federal and State 
Arterial program and become eligible 
for assisting grants of money. 


PUBLIC TRANSIT IMPROVEMENTS 
REPORTED ON BY COMMITTEE 


Twenty-one illustrations of definite 
improvement in public transit opera- 
tion following trafic engineering im- 
provements are included in the report 
of the Institute of Trafic Engineers 
Committee on the Relationship of 
Trafic Engineering to Transit Opera- 
tions which appears in its entirety in 
the Proceedings of the I.T.E. 1946 An- 
nual Meeting, released this month. 
Chairman of this Committee is John 
B. Ecker, Director of Research and 
Planning, Capital Transit Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The report represents the second year 
of work by the committee. In its 1945 
report the committee formulated a 
list of traffic engineering factors which 
would improve transit operations on 
streets and highways. The report just 
completed shows the results of an 
effort to establish specific warrants for 
the application of the remedial mea- 
sures outlined by the committee in its 
first report. 


The examples, showing the benefi- 
cial effects of traffic enginering im- 
provements to transit operations, are 
taken from records of traffic engineer- 
ing departments and transit companies 
in nine different states. Case Histories 
are given under the following headings: 


Parking 


Downtown Parking Ban Speeds Traffic, 
Reduces Accidents 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prohibition of Curb Parking Along 
Street Car Line 
Washington, D. C. 


Revision in Type of Parking Reduces 
Accidents 
Chicago, Illinois 


Rerouting of Street Cars and Prohibi- 
tion of Parking 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Parking Change Reduces Delay and 
Accidents 
San Antonio, Texas 
Change in Type of Parking Improves 
Transit and Automotive Movement 
Macon, Georgia 
Increase in Speed due to Elimination of 
Parking 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Traffic Signal Timing 
Rerouting and Traffic Signal Control 
of Left Turn Automobile Movements 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Selective Signal for Street Car Move- 
ment 
Washington, D. C. 
Street Car Trolley Actuated Traffic 
Signal 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Coordinated Traffic Signal for Street 
Car Operation 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Shorter Cycles and Progressive Coor- 
dination Improves Transit Service 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Reduction of Street Car Accidents by 
Three-Phase Traffic Signal Loading 
Platform and Curb Cut-Back 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Trafic Light Changes (Timing and 
Coordination ) 
Washington, D. C. 
Transit Passenger Stops 
and Terminals 
Bus Loading Operations 
Washington, D. C. 
Change in Street Car Loading Zones 
Washington, D. C. 
Lengthening Loading Zones 
Transit 
Los Angeles, California 


Speeds 
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Set the Pace in 


UALS deliver top-notch per- 

formance because there’s no 
compromise with Quality in 
building them. 


Dual engineers see to that, by 
constant improvements and de- 
velopments in engineering, de- 
sign, and construction. 


In the new Duals, every feature 
sets the pace. They are attrac- 
tively streamlined (see picture 
above). They are weather-proof 
and tamper-proof. They are easy 
to install and operate — econom- 
ical to service and maintain. And 
their meter movements—the most 


Automatic Parking Meters 





vital part of any meter—are man- 
ufactured by the makers of the 
famous Seth Thomas clocks. 


Duals earn far more than their 
“keep”; they pay for themselves 
—and provide a long-term source 
of revenue for other municipal 
services. 


Find out how your community 
can make the same earnings and 
savings with quality-built Duals 
that scores of other cities do. 
Write for the informative, free 
booklet—‘“‘Metered Parking”. 
Or call on our engineers for 
helpful, friendly cooperation. 


THE DUAL PARKING METER COMPANY 


A subsidiary of The Union Metal Manufacturing Co. 
MILFORD BUILDING e CANTON 2, OHIO 


WHEN IT COMES TO CONTROLLING PARKING 
YOU CAN DO IT BETTER WITH DUALS 
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Transfer Facilities Improved and Traf- 
fic Delays Alleviated 

Kansas City, Missouri 
Right Turn Prohibition Eliminates 
Accidents and Delay 

San Antonio, Texas 
Pedestrian Barrier and Signal Arrows 
Reduce Accidents at Heavy Transit 
Loading Point 

Richmond, Virginia 

In the discussion and recommenda- 
tion Section of the report, the Commit- 
tee cites the importance of “the evalu- 
ation of methods to improve transit 
operations by traffic engineering under 
present conditions because vehicular 
trafic in many cities has reached pre- 
war levels and is continuing to increase 
. . « The impact of the resultant con- 
gestion will seriously affect the mass 
movement of persons by transit vehi- 
cle. It will lessen the attractiveness of 


- 


BEST FOR STRENGTH 
BEST FOR VISIBILITY 
BEST FOR LOW COST 
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the service to the public, resulting in 

reduced number of passengers and thus 

its potential capacity to help solve 
transportation problems in urban com- 
munities.” 

Included in the studies which the 
Committee believed merited further 
consideration in its future activities 
are the following: 

(1) Continuation of the collection 
and analysis of examples illustrat- 
ing the application of traffic en- 
gineering to transit operations. 
Study of traffic signal timing on 
selected streets to expedite transit 
operations and to functionalize 
the use of streets to handle traf- 
fic of varying characteristics: 
The relationship and coordination 
of parking to transit operations, 
with special reference to ‘fringe’ 
parking facilities. 


TUTHILL 
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GUARD 
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Write for Descriptive Circular 


TUTHILL SPRING CO. 


- CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


U. S. Spring & Bumper Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Western Distributors and Mfrs. 
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WE WOULDN’T DARE PUBLISH THIS IN 
A DAILY NEWSPAPER BECAUSE— 
TOO MANY SHARPSHOOTERS.... 


W outp know how easy and economically 
these refiector buttons can be replaced. The 


new Grote SNAPLOCK REFLECTOR BUTTON 

gives you— 

—The EASIEST INSTALLATION for “ON 
THE SPOT” repairs (Literally snaps and 
locks into position.) 


Lowest cost maintenance and upkeep. (As 


low as 6c per button.) 
—-Dependable and positive reflective warnings 


(Only warning message is_ reflectorized.) 


GROTE SNAPLOCK REFLECTOR 


Grote SNAPLOCK Reflectors give you the newest in reflec- 
tor equipment. High power reflection, that is dependable, 


easy installation and maintenance, and easy on the budget. 


U ntess you ean say, “The boys don’t bend 
signs in my county.” (and who can say this?), 
you must compare the costs of maintaining and 
repairing bent reflectorized signs, against the cost 
of replacement reflector buttons. Then all factors 
considered, we believe you too, will specify 
GROTE PLASTIC SNAPLOCK REFLECTOR 
SIGNS, and thus be assured of the best and most 


economical equipment. 








Formerly The National Colortype Co. 
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1947 ITE MEETING 


At the last meeting of the Institute 
Board of Direction on December 4th, 
the invitation from the city of Detroit 
to hold the next Annual I.T.E. Meet- 


ing in that city was accepted. The 


Michigan Section of the ITE will play 


SECTION 


NEWS 


Washington, D. C. 
|. T. E. Section 

The regular meeting of the Section 
on Nov. 20 featured a talk by Mr. 
Robert H. Burrage on “Revised Pro- 
cedure Techniques for Parking Stud- 
ies.” This was illustrated by charts and 
occasioned considerable roundtable dis- 
cussion following the formal presenta- 
tion. Twenty members and six guests 
attended. 

The December meeting was sched- 
uled for Dec. 18th and the January 
meeting for the 15th, to be a joint 
meeting with the Washington Section 
of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. 


New York 
|. T. E. Section 

The January 15 meeting was held 
at the time of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers annual meeting in 
New York. The program committee 
was fortunate to obtain Mr. Joseph 
Barnett, of the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration, who discussed current progress 
in solution of the urban highway 
trafic problem. 
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NEWS AND 
PERSONALS 


SET FOR DETROIT 


host and make all arrangements for the 
meeting. The dates are set for October 
3, 4, 5, 1947. Chairman of the Ar- 
rangements Committee will be Carl 
McMonagle, Director, Planning and 
Trafhe Division, Michigan State High- 
way Dept. 


MEMBERSHIP 
ELECTIONS 


The following men were elected to 
membership in the INSTITUTE at the 
December 4th meeting of the Officers 
and Board of Direction in Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 


NEW MEMBER 


Mr. Otto P. Ortleib 
Engineer of Street Lighting 
City of Trenton 

Trenton, N. J. 


NEW ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
Mr. William E. Billings 

Director, Trafhc Safety Bureau 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 


Roston, Mass. 


Mr. Fred J. Manning 
Trafic Engineer 
Police Department 
Miami, Florida 
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Many state, highway and county engineers are not only ‘‘plan- 
ning ahead” for the construction of new highways and streets, 
but have already, through the aid of Streeter-Amet Traficounters, 
made extensive surveys... and are ready to put into operation 
a complete construction program, as soon as facilities and 
materials are available. 

The Traficounter is a precision instrument... twice as fast as 
any other vehicle counter. Easy to install . . economical to 
operate... at work 24 hours a day, rain or shine. It gives facts 
that are indispensable to the traffic engineers who do the plan- 
ning. Write for Bulletin on Streeter-Amet Traficounters. 


STREETER-AMET COMPANY 
1726 Belle Plaine Avenue Chicago 13, Illinois 
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Mr. Adrien Genest 
Trafic Engineer 

City Planning Dept. 
Montreal, Canada 

Mr. John L. Hoover 
Dept. of Police 

Miami Beach, Florida 
Mr. Reid C. Simpson, Jr. 
Chief of Traffic Div. 

N. Y. S. Dept. of Pub. Wks. 
Dist. Engr. Office 

Troy, N. Y. 


REINSTATED MEMBER 
Mr. Ralph A. Reid 

Lght. Engr. Div. 
General Electric Co. 
River Works 

West Lynn 3, Mass. 


REINSTATED JUNIOR 
Mr. Major M. Belkin 
Murray Bldg. 

Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


PERSONAL 
ITEMS 


Miss Margaret Woolverton, (Assoc. 
I. T. E.) has become associated with 


the Quinton Engineers, Ltd., Los 
Angeles, California, where she will be 
engaged in traffic engineering survey 
work. Miss Woolverton is an Associate 
Editor of TRAFFIC ENGINEERING, and 
was formerly employed as a traffic en- 


gineer by the National Safety Council. 


Edwin F. Clark, (Member I.T.E.) 
has joined Fred Fisch in the newly 
created Bureau of Urban Arterial Plan- 
ning, New York State Department of 
Public Works. His new title is Prin- 
cipal Civil Engineer, a step upward 
from his former position as Asst. Civil 
Engineer with the State Department. 


Commander John F. Gallagher, 
(Assoc. I.T.E.) USNR, of Torresdale, 
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Pa., was released to inactive duty at 
the Philadelphia Naval Base after serv- 
ing 56 months of active duty in the 
Navy. 

Gallagher who was formerly engin- 
eer in the Bureau of Traffic Engineer- 
ing, Philadelphia, entered the Navy 
shortly after the Pearl Harbor attack. 
For his outstanding services as District 
Transportation Officer of the Fourth 
Naval District, Commander Gallagher 
was commended on four different oc- 
casions by the Secretary of the Navy. 


Lt. Col. F.M. Kreml, (Affl., 1.T.E.) 
Director of the traffic division of 
the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, has been invited to 
conduct a trafic safety survey of Los 
Angeles, Calif. The Police Commis- 
sion, acting upon Mayor Bowron’s sug- 
gestion, explains that a survey had been 
started by Kreml, but was interrupted 
by the war. The Mayor said the plan 
includes training investigators in se- 
curing accurate information on acci- 
dent causes. Kreml’s fee will be 
limited to $2,000 out of Police Dept. 
funds. 


James S. Baker (Assoc., I. T.E.) 
has recently assumed the title of Direc- 
tor of Research, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, heading up a 
new program of research in traffic law 
enforcement. This project is made 
possible by a grant from the U. S. 
Public Roads Administration. For the 
past year Mr. Baker has been safety 
director for the Detroit Street Rail- 
ways. Prior to that he served 17 years 
with the National Safety Council. 


Merwyn A. Kraft (Affil. I.T.E.) 
has been created director of the new 
Department of Personnel and Accident 
Prevention of the American Transit 
Association. He will have two staff 
assistants, one for training and one for 
analysis and research, and a full-time 
secretary. Kraft was previously in 
charge of the accident prevention work 
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under the old Committee on Accident 
Prevention which has been changed to 
the Committee on Personnel and Acci- 
dent Prevention, under chairmanship 
of Dan L. Fennell, of the Kansas City 
Public Service Co. The new program 
embodies the preparation of working 
guide manuals based upon past research 
and the presentation of these techni- 
ques and procedures throughout the 
transit industry by a continuing series 
of regional training conferences or 
courses. 





Houghton Lake Skidding and Trac- 
tion Tests, by the Committee on 
Winter Driving Hazards of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 1946. 17 pp. 

Supplementary report to the 1940 
investigations of the committee on 
skidding and traction of passenger cars. 
This report deals with the same kind of 
investigations with trucks and other 
heavy vehicles on lake ice. 


A Design For Safe Driving, by Has- 
kell B. Schultz, Copyrighted by the 
author, 1945. Printed by the Maumee 
Press, 325 E. Wayne St., Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 120 pp. 


Discusses uncontrollable factors of 
automobile driving, such as stopping 
distances; special factors at hazardous 
locations; Illustrates with diagrams 
types of accidents: open intersection 
accidents, rear-end collisions, stop 
street accidents, street car rails acci- 
dents, winter driving, etc. Outlines 
course of instruction in safe driving. 


Proceedings of the Third New Eng- 
land Traffic Engineering Conference, 
Boston, Mass., June 11, 12, 13, 1946. 
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Sponsored by Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Works. Published 
by National Conservation Bureau. 64 
pp. printed. Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


The Capacity of a Traffic Lane, by 
O. K. Normann. Presented at the An- 
nual meeting of the Institute of Traf- 
fic Engineers, Columbus, Ohio, Octo- 
ber 3, 1946. 17 pp. mimeo. 


Discussion of maximum possible 
capacities, effect of number of lanes, 
practical working capacities under 
ideal conditions, lane widths, restricted 
lateral clearances, shoulders, effects of 
commercial vehicles, sight distance re- 


strictions, effects of intersections, etc. 


Engineering Facts and a Future 
Program, by the California Joint Fact- 
Finding Committee on Highways, 
Streets and Bridges. Published by the 
State of California, 1946. 144 pp. 

Excellent report, detailed and well- 
illustrated. The report was prepared 
by a special engineering and research 
staff organized and headed by G. 
Donald Kennedy, Vice-President of the 
Automotive Safety Foundation. 


A Report on Streets, Bridges and 
Highways, City of San Diego,by Harry 
C. Haelsig and Russell W. Rink. The 
City Council of San Diego, 1945. 30 
pp. lithographed, illus. 


General and detailed maps with ex- 
planatory text showing proposed im- 
provements in streets and bridges and 
giving estimated costs. Contains short 
section on proposed improvements in 
street lighting, traffic control and traf- 
fic signals, also with estimated costs. 
Prepared for presentation to the Joint 
Fact-Finding Committee on Highways, 
Streets and Bridges of the State Legis- 
lature. 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


Institute of Traffic Engineers, 
18th annual meeting, Detroit, Mich., 
Oct. 3, 4, 5, 1947. 


American Road Builders’ Association, 
44th annual convention, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Feb. 17-20, 1947. 


Greater New York Safety Council, 
17th annual safety convention and 


exposition, Hotel Pennsylvania, March 
25-28, 1947. 


LETTERS TO 
THE EDITOR 


Dear Editor: 


The enclosed clipping may be worth 
a paragraph in our publication. 


At present we have no Pedestrian 
Law in Massachusetts. 


The woman was obviously tired. 

It was 5:45 p.m., and all afternoon she had 
probably been pushing through the holiday 
shopping crowds. Presumably she was now 
eager to get home, somewhere on the Tatnuck 
bus line. 

She went out onto Main street to get a bus. 

One went by her, loaded to capacity. Then, 
another, also filled with sitting and standing 
passengers. 

She walked down Main street to the north 
corner of Main and Austin streets. There, 
she could surely get on a bus going west along 
Chandler street. 

Patiently, she waited among a crowd that 
was also intent on getting HOME. 
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Finally, one of the big yellowish-orange 
buses rolled up to the Austin street stop. 

The crowd, the woman in its midst, pushed 
toward the open door. 


One After Another 

One passenger got on, and another and an- 
other. Dimes clicked in the slot at the front, 
The woman moved onward. ... It wouldn’t 
be long now, but the bus was getting pretty 
crowded. 

The man in front of her jammed himself 
in. She raised her foot to the bottom step. 

“That’s all,” the driver said. “Sorry, can’t 
take any more,” and he closed the door. 

The woman beat on the door and called to 
the driver: “One more. There’s 
room.” 


more, one 


Not a Chance 


The driver shook his head, put his gloves 
on and cranked his window down. The pas- 
sengers leaned forward in anticipation of the 
lurch of the bus. But it didn’t come. In a 
flash, the woman had run to the front of the 
bus, planted herself before it facing driver 
and passenger. 

The driver shifted gears and blew the horn. 
Still, she stood there. 

People began to gather—other weary ones 
also homewardbound. It was the busiest time 
of day and they gathered in droves, a 
hundred, two hundred—as many as six hun- 
dred, one policeman estimated. 

The minutes passed—five, 10, 15.... 

Trafic Officer Daniel A. Shimkus, who was 
stationed at Main and Chatham streets, came 
down to see what the trouble was. So did 
Set. Cornelius P. Sullivan of Precinct 3, who 
was near the corner of Main and Chandler 
streets, 

They pleaded with the woman, td@ling her 
the bus had its legal number of passengers, and 
would she please get out of the way. 

She remained adamant. 

The bystanders began to take sides. Alter- 
nately cries of “let her on, let her on” clashed 
with catcalls and cries of “Push her out of the 
way. Get the bus going.” 


Makes Own 


Suddenly, the woman did it. She heeded 
the officers’ words and walked away, saying 
nothing audible. 

The officers said they last saw her walking 
through traffic. 

The officers sighed. So did the bus driver 
and so did the drivers who were held up back 
to Lincoln square. Police estimated that traf- 
fic was detained for more than half an 
hour. 


Decision 


Sincerely yours, 


A. Wallace Gove 
Trafic Engr. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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HIGH ACCIDENT 


Trafic accidents in Lansing cost 
those involved $414,330 during the 
past year according to a recent sur. 
vey conducted by the Lansing Safety 
Council and the National Conserva- 
tion Bureau, Accident Prevention Divi- 
sion of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives. The study also re- 
vealed that the total year’s direct loss 
to business and industry was 91,260 
man hours or the equivalent to 30 days 
strike by 523 employees of Lansing’s 
business and industry. According to 
the survey report, the purpose of the 
study was to show the public what 
they are paying for the privilege of 
driving and walking carelessly—in 
terms of cold cash extracted from 
each pocketbook to pay for the 
doctor, garagement, lawyer, etc. fol- 
lowing a trafhc collision. 

Faulty driving was given by 75 per 
cent of drivers, 85 per cent of passen- 
gers, and 67 per cent of pedestrians, 
as the prime cause of their accidents. 
Turning maneuvers were also men- 
tioned very frequently as being a 
source of trafic accidents. 


Direct Costs 


The costs ran as follows: salary loss 
$68,060; medical bills $50,580; auto 


COSTS REVEALED 


repair bills $273,660; and other costs 
$22,030. 

Total direct costs, including main- 
tenance of Police, Courts, etc., totaled 
about three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars, the report points out, and it is 
shown that monthly costs now run to 
$34,500 which is a 51 per cent in- 
crease over the monthly costs paid by 
Lansing accident victims during the 
war. 

The average traffic accident victim 
loses $170 in salary, pays $92 doctor 
and hospital bills, plus $26 miscellan- 
eous bills, such as attorney fees, fines 
and settlements and pariy’s 
claims, and is stuck with a $220 auto 
repair bill as well, if a car owner, 
according to the report. 

The survey showed the average 
costs are $73 for uninjured drivers, 
$408 for injured drivers, $206 for in- 
jured passengers and $468 for injured 
pedestrians. 

Henry K. Evans, director of the 
Trafic Engineering Division of the 
National Conservation Bureau devel- 
oped the survey for the Lansing Safe- 
ty Council, working in cooperation 
with Harold Lillie, Council director. 
Copies of the report may be obtained 
on request from the National Conser- 
vation Bureau. 


etner 


HIGHWAY RESEARCH BOARD 
HOLDS 26th ANNUAL MEETING 


Over 600 street and highway officials 
and engineers attended the Twenty- 
sixth Annual Meeting of the Highway 
Research Board in Washington, D. C. 
last month. The sessions, which were 
held in the National Academy of 
Sciences Building, took place on Dec. 
§, 6, 7 and 8th. 


Of especial interest to traffic engi- 
neers were the sessions dealing with 
Origin and destination surveys, parking, 





trafhc and operations and highway 
planning. A brief comment on these 
particular meetings follows. 


Origin and Destination 

A public meeting of the HRB Com- 
mittee on Origin and Destination was 
held under the direction of D. Grant 
Mickle, Committee Chairman and 
Director, Traffic Engineering Division, 
Automotive Safety Foundation. A 
paper entitled, “Origin and destination 
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survey methods as applied to the 
Transportation Study—Baltimore Met- 
ropolitan area,” was presented by Wil- 
liam F. Childs. 

Mr. Childs explained the system 
whereby 63.5% of all trafic entering 
and leaving Baltimore on 28 highways 
was interviewed during the study. He 
attributes the success of the roadside 
interview method to the large amount 
of publicity which was given to the 
study prior to its beginning. This same 
publicity was very valuable in obtain- 
ing cooperation in the home interview 
method; only one half of one per cent 
of the home interviews were found to 
be not usable. Mr. Childs feels that 
careful selection and training of inter- 
viewers was the other factor which 
brought about such efficient inter- 
views. 

Next was presented a paper entitled, 
“Purpose, analysis, and application, of 
the Origin and Destination survey in 
Milwaukee.” This was given by How- 
ard Ilgner, Superintendent and Chief 
Engineer, Bureau of Electrical Service; 
and R. W. Gamble, Superintendent of 
Street Construction and Repair, Mil- 
waukee. 

Mr. Ilgner traced the development 
of Milwaukee as a natural port city; 
and made several correlations between 
origin and destination data and other 
trafic data, such as: motor vehicle 
registrations in the city and area; the 
number of trafhc signals in use by 
various years, and the number of other 
types of devices in use by various years. 

Mr. Gamble pointed out that a 
definite negative value was obtained 
from the Milwaukee O & D study. It 
was found from analysis of the O & D 
data that a system of expressways was 
not needed in order to ease the present 
problem. Development and improve- 
ment of existing streets was found to 
be capable of alleviating the problem. 


Parking 
T. M. Matson’s Highway Research 
Board Committee on Parking held an 
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evening session on Dec. Sth. (Matson, 
Chairman of this Committee, is Direc- 
tor of the Yale University of Highway 
Trafhc.) First to speak was Lester P, 
Manning, State Highway Planning 
Manager, Rhode Island Department of 
Public Roads, who described the Provi- 
dence parking survey made by the 
State. Slides were shown illustrating 
results, such as number of parking 
spaces in each downtown zone, parker 
destinations in each zone, and cars 
parked in each zone. 

Legislation dealing with parking 
facilities was discussed in a paper pre- 
sented by David R. Levin, Head, 
Special Administrative Studies Unit, 
Division of Financial and Administra- 
tive Research, Public Roads Adminis- 
tration. He pointed out that enact- 
ment of a comprehensive modernized 
general enabling statute in many 
States could be a most important fac- 
tor in solving the parking problem. 
He presented a survey of such exist- 
ing State laws, and then presented a 
model State general enabling statute. 
Some of the weaknesses in present laws 
pointed out by Mr. Levin were: (1) 
inadequate declaration of public policy 
to serve as a valuable guide-post for 
the judiciary in legal contests likely to 
result from exercise of a relatively 
new public function, (2) diversity of 
legislative terms used to describe park- 
ing facilities, (3) failure to grant ad- 
ministrative power to the authority 
best able to deal effectively with the 
parking problem, (4) failure to grant 
sufficient authority, (5) lack of ex- 
press language dealing with advance 
planning of parking facilities, and 
(6) failure to include construction of 
parking facilities. 

Pittsburgh Program Revealed 

Donald M. McNeil, Pittsburgh City 
Traffic Engineer, gave a preview of the 
recommendations and survey conclu- 
sions reached upon which is based the 
36-million dollar parking program for 
that city. This program will involve 
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construction of off-street parking fa- 
cilities, to be self-liquidated in 30 years. 
Charges will be 15 cents tor 1 hour, 
10 cents for the 2nd hour, 10 cents 
for the 3rd hour and 25 cents per hour 
thereafter for the centrally located 
parking structures. This schedule is 
designed to discourage all-day park- 
ing, which will be encouraged in fringe 
parking facilities, where 35 cents will 
be the all-day charge. 


McNeil said that the survey showed 
among other things, that 83°7 of the 
long-time parkers (over 3 hours) and 
44% of the short-time parkers (up to 
3 hrs.) said that use of their cars was 
essential to their business. This was 
found out by questioning people park- 
ing in the business district. Of the 
short-time parkers, 47% were shoppers 
and 36°, were on business. The Ques- 
tionnaire revealed that of off-street 
parkers, 26° desired self-parking and 
69%, favored attendant parking. Mc- 
Neil further reported that the survey 
indicated that parkers were willing to 
pay 22 cents for 1 hour parking, 31 
cents for 2 hour parking and 39 cents 
for 3 hour parking. 


Friday morning saw a Trafhe and 
Operations session, presided over by 
Wilbur Smith, Associate Director of 
the Yale University Bureau of High- 


way Traffic. 


Lateral Vehicle Spacings 

The first speaker, Mr. F. H. Green, 
Research Engineer, Purdue University, 
presented a paper on the subject of 
recording lateral position of vehicles on 
highways. He described the use of rub- 
ber tubes placed across the roadway 
operating switches by air pressure gen- 
erated by vehicles crossing the tubes. 
Also described was the photographic 
method of recording lateral positions, 
as developed and employed in Indiana 
by the Joint Highway Research Pro- 
ject. Slides were shown of the pictures 


taken of cars on a bridge and on 
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straight aways, both day and night. 
He said that “‘oversigning” with re- 
flectionized markers at narrow bridges 
may actually induce accidents, as re- 
vealed by the swerving of vehicles 
observed at bridge bottlenecks. 


Traffic Volume Short Counts 

Boris Petroff, Highway Economist 
with the Public Roads Administration, 
read a dissertation on scheduling of 
mechanical trafic counts. He showed 
charts of coefhcient of variation in 
trafhc volumes at a selected group of 
stations, based on 24, 48 and 72 hour 
counts. The group of stations in the 
southern United States showed the 
lowest variations. He concluded that 
six counts evenly spaced (throughout 


the year) of 48 hours each in the 


northern states or six counts evenly 
spaced of 24 hours each in the southern 
states, would give average weekday 
figures within 10‘, of error from the 


true average annual weekday volume. 
This is a sample of about 30%. 


These volume stations carried about 
200 vehicles per day. Nathan Cher- 
niack, Economist with the Port of 
New York Authority, said that accord- 
ing to his studies (of 10 years ago) 
at heavily traveled traffic facilities 
carrying about 20,000 vehicles per 
day, average annual weekday volumes 
could be estimated within 10% error 
by using 2 nomal weekday counts 
from each of 2 normal months during 
a year (such as April and October). 


Toll Bridge Influence on 
Highway Traffic 


M. Earl Campbell, State Planning 
Engineer of West Virginia, presented a 
paper on the above subject, based in 
part on his thesis prepared last year at 
the Yale Bureau of Highway Traffic. 
He described the method he uses in 
analyzing effect on traffic using toll 
bridges when converted to free facili- 
ties. The analysis was based on before 
and after studies in West Virginia. 
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Capacities 


Saturday afternoon’s meeting was 
opened and presided over by Burton 
Marsh of the American Automobile 
Assn. The first speaker was Dr. Bruce 
Greenshields who discussed the appli- 
cation of the Poisson curve to distri- 
bution of vehicle spacings. He outlined 
a method employing this known curve 
to ascertain what the probable trafhc 
delay would be at a signalized inter- 
section. 
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O. K. Normann of the Public Roads 
Administration described the work 
done by the HRB Committee on High- 
way Capacity. Questionnaires had been 
sent to all principal cities in the 
Country to collect data as to maxi- 
mum lane capacities, and this will be 
published by the PRA soon. Normann 
said that this committee had com- 
pleted one of the most complete studies 


> , &- 
ever made on 3-lane highway cap- 


acities. 


YALE BUREAU GRADUATES TO STAGE 
TRAFFIC SEMINAR 


Former students of the Yale Uni- 
versity Highway Trafic Bureau will 
convene at old “Eli” on February 20 
and 21, and stage a trafhe engineering 
seminar. Thus will be gathered to- 
gether the Yale-trained traffic brains 
turned out by the Bureau over a period 
of 8 years, to spend the two days 
analyzing and discussing the latest 
thinking on street and highway traffic 
control. 

Under direction of Wilbur Smith, 
Associate Director of the Yale Bureau, 
and with the guidance of discussion 
leaders, to be appointed, the following 


program will be followed: 


Thursday’s Program: 
At 10:00 A.M. 


take place, to be followed by a session 


registration will 


on state-city relationship in trafic. At 
12:30 P.M. a luncheon will feature 
reports from the various classes. At 
2:30 P.M. the afternoon session will 
center on “Effective Application of 
Engineering to Highway Traffic,” with 
panels on each of the following: (a) 
Surveys and studies; (2) Treatment 
of existing street systems; (3) Design 


and planning of Routes, and (4) Ter- 
minals. 
Friday's Program: 

At 9:30 A.M. the first session will 
cover “Future developments in the 
Trafhe Field.” Group discussions will 
be held on the following: (1) An- 
ticipated demands of road agencies; 
(2) Commercial Applications; (3) 
Transit Developments; (4) Fleet Op- 
erations; (5) Trafhc Consulting Work, 
and (6) Economic and Administration 
Policies. 

The luncheon at 12:30 P.M. will 
feature an outstanding highway au- 
thority as speaker, and guests are 
especially invited to attend. 

The 2:30 P.M. session will be en- 
titled “The man in the field looks at 
trafhic 


session will be devoted to considera- 


engineering training.” This 
tion as to how training programs of 
the Bureau can be improved practi- 
cally. 

Saturday, February 22, is Univer- 
sity Alumni Day. All graduates are 
invited to participate in the Annual 
Homecoming Program and services of 
the University. 





New England T. E. 
Conference Proceedings 


The proceedings of the Third New 
England Trafic Engineering Confer- 
ence, held June 11 to 13, at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and 
cosponsored by the civil engineering 
department, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and the Trafic Enginceer- 
ing Section, Massachusetts Department 
of Public Works, have been edited and 
published in book form by the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau, Accident 
Prevention Division of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives. 


The three-day conference, held to 
chart coordinated plans for meeting 
increasingly serious motor vehicle 
transportation problems, was attended 
by more than 250 city, state, and na- 
tional highway officials, traffic en- 
gineers, and transportation authorities 
from ten states. 


Titles of the papers produced in the 
64-page proceedings are: Attacking 
The Trafic Problem, Pedestrian Pro- 
tection, Holding the Line on Acci- 
dents, Speed Zone Studies in Connecti- 
cut, Surveys for Urban Planning, Co- 
ordination Design of Standards, Con- 
necticuts’s Urban Program, Effective 
Approach To Parking, A Parking Sur- 
vey, Where Can They Park, Planning 
For City Transit, Trafic Planning, 
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Planning for the Future, Boston’s Tun- 
nel, Plans For Boston, Boston’s Traffic 
Arteries, The Mystic River Bridge, 
Bridge Development For Boston. 


Proceedings of the Third New Eng- 
land Trafic Engineering Conference 
may be obtained from the National 
Conservation Bureau, 60 John Street, 
New York 7, N. Y., at the cost of 
preparation, $1.50 per copy. 


Connecticut To 
Use Plywood Signs 


Before the war, nearly all highway 
signs were of pine lumber, ¥% in. or 
thicker, and were ordinarily made up 
of 6-inch boards joined together by 
cleats on the rear of the sign. During 
the war, the Connecticut Highway 
Department investigated thoroughly 
the possibilities of plywood, made with 
waterproof glue, with the surface dip- 
ped in a resin to waterproof it further. 
Considerable information was obtained 
from manufacturers of gliders and air- 
planes, and specifications were drawn 
up for a %-in., S-ply plywood that 
will be used in the manufacture of the 
majority of the Highway Department’s 
future signs. A saving is anticipated 
because the new plywood sign will be 
lighter and more durable. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
INSTITUTE OF TRAFFIC ENGINEERS 


Quoting from the I.T.E. Constitu- 
tion, Article II, and By-Laws, Ar- 
ticle I: 


ArTicLeE II. Section 1. The membership 
of the INstiTUTE shall consist of Members, As- 
sociate Members, Affiliates, Juniors, and Honor- 
ary Members. Members, Associate Members 
and Juniors shall be professionally engaged in 
the practice of traffic engineering. 


Member 


ARTICLE I, SECTION 1. A Member shall be 
not less than thirty (30) years of age and 
shall have been in the active practice of en- 
gineering for at least ten (10) years and shall 
have been in responsible charge of work in one 
of the recognized branches of engineering for 
at least five (5) years. For at least five (5) 
years he shall have been engaged in the prac- 
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GOOD STREET LIGHT 


HICAGO traffic engineers disclosed, through a 

city-wide survey seven years ago, that 35 per cent 
of all trafic fatalities occurred on only 4.4 per cent of 
the total street mileage. In 1943, the five most 
dangerous intersections were relighted with modern 
trafhe safety lighting. During the next 12 months 
total night accidents dropped 37 per cent while total 
day accidents increased. Was this better street lighting 
a good investment? Chicago people think so. Right now 
Chicago is in the midst of a $3,000,000 street lighting 
modernization program. In addition to saving lives, 
good street lighting reduces crime and improves real 
estate values. Is your community realizing all the good 


from good street lighting? 


Pa 

_ 
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the sign of a good place to live 


The Street and Traffic Safety Lighting Bureau, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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tice of trafic engineering and for at least 
two (2) years of this period he shall have 
been in responsible charge, and shall be quali- 
fied to conceive, design and direct trathe engi- 
neering work, 


Associate Member 

SECTION 2. An Associate Member shall be 
not less than twenty-five (25) years of age 
and shall have been in the active practice of 
engineering for at least eight (8) years. For 
at least three (3) years, he shall have been 
engaged in the practice of traffic engineering 
and for at least one (1) year of this period he 
shall have been in responsible charge. 


Affiliate 


SECTION 3. An Afbliate, at the time of ad- 
mission, shall be a person who is contributing 
substantially to the advancement of the Traffic 
Engineering profession through outstanding 
achievement in a related field, in which he 
shall have been engaged for at least ten (10) 
years, five (5) years of which he shall have 
been in responsible charge of important work. 
At no time shall an invitation to Afhliate 
Membership be extended if the number of 
Affiliate Members equals or exceeds 20 per cent 
of the total number of Members and Associate 
Members. 


Junior 


SECTION 4. <A Junior shall be not less than 
twenty-one (21) years of age and shall have 
been in the active practice of engineering for 
at least five (5) years. For at least one (1) 
year he shall have been engaged in the prac- 
tice of trafhc engineering. 

SECTION 5. The membership of a Junior in 
the INstiTUTE shall cease when he becomes 
thirty-five (35) years of age unless he be pre- 
viously transferred to the grade of Associate 


Member. 
Honorary Member 


SECTION 6. An Honorary Member shall be 
a person who has performed notable and out- 
standing services in the interest of the profes- 
sion of trafic engineering. At no time shall 
there be more than five (5) Honorary Mem- 
bers. 


Interpreting Experience 


SECTION 7. In considering the qualifications 
of candidates for the grade of Member, Asso- 
ciate Member, and Junior, graduation in engi- 
neering from a school of recognized standing 
shall be equivalent to four (4) years of active 
practice in engineering, and the satisfactory 
completion of each year of work in an engi- 
neering school of recognized standing without 
graduation, shall be equivalent to one-half (1/2) 
year of active practice. Graduation in a course 
other than engineering from a college or uni- 
versity of recognized standing shall be consid- 
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ered equivalent to two (2) years of active 
practice. Full-time post-graduate work in en- 
gineering in a school of recognized standing 
shall be equivalent to an equal time in active 
practice, and part-time post graduate work 
shall be given appropriate credit. Provided, 
however, that no candidate shall receive credit 
for more than four (4) years of active prac- 
tice in engineering because of educational quali- 
fications. 


SECTION 8. An applicant for the grade of 
Member who submits more than ten (10) 
years of engineering experience but who is de- 
ficient in traffic engineering experience shall 
be permitted to substitute such additional en- 
gineering experience, provided it is of profes- 
sional grade, in lieu of trafic engineering ex- 
perience, two (2) years of such additional 
experience being considered equivalent to one 
(1) year of traffic engineering experience, pro- 
vided however, there must be offered not 
less than three (3) years of trafic engineering 
experience of which at least two (2) years 
must be in responsible charge. An applicant 
for the grade of Associate Member, who sub- 
mits more than eight (8) years of engineering 
experience, but who is deficient in trafic engi- 
neering experience shall be permitted to sub- 
stitute such additional engineering experience, 
provided it is of professional grade, in lieu of 
trafic engineering experience; two (2) years 
of such additional engineering experience being 
considered equivalent to one (1) year of traf- 
fic engineering experience, provided, however, 
that there must be offered at least two (2) 
years of traffic engineering experience, of 
which at least one (1) year must be in 
responsible charge. 


SECTION 9. Engineering work of professional 
grade, which may be substituted for a portion 
of the experience in trafic engineering, as pro- 
vided in Sec. 8 of this article, shall include 
experience in engineering after the applicant is 
twenty-one (21) years old, during which he 
has been engaged in engineering work of a 
higher grade than that of draftsman, instru- 
ment man and inspector, or in similar grades 
in which the applicant is working under direct 
supervision, or in positions where the personal 
responsibility and technical knowledge required 
are small. 


SECTION 10. Membership in one of the 
Founder Engineering Societies shall be accepted 
as proof of the necessary engineering experi- 
ence, other than traffic engineering experience, 
required for admission to the equivalent grade 
in the INsTITUTE. 


SECTION 11. Engineering teaching shall be 
considered the equivalent of active practice in 
engineering and if the applicant holds the 
grade of assistant professor, or its equivalent, 
such teaching shall be considered as responsible 
charge. 
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In the course of the recent AASHO meeting in Los Angeles which is 
discussed on page 215, this issue, there was sensed, at times, a feeling of com- 
petitive relationship between traffic control operations and planning work; or 
getting down to two personalities, the Trafic Engineer and the Planning 
Engineer. Such a trend is certainly not one to be nurtured and is not at the 
moment a condition of any alarming proportion. However, it is not remiss for 
those concerned to pattern their efforts and behavior in a manner which will 


forestall any possibility of a wide cleavage. 


Such tendency as there has been towards a competitive attitude could 
probably be traced in large part to “nerves.” In the chaotic conditions of return- 
ing to a peace-time economy, the Traffic Engineer, operating as such, is striving 
to catch up on a backlog of deferred work aggravated by a deluge of current 
problems in the treatment of which he finds himself hamstrung by personnel 
shortages and lack of equipment. The Planning Engineer is probably in 


comparable situation and state of mind with respect to his activites. 


The voicing of sincere and honest opinions is to be encouraged but in 


the heat of professional intercourse it behooves us to “count ten” now and then 


to be certain that we couch our utterances in a manner which will not, by 
direct implication or inference, raise doubt as to the compatability of the 


Trafic Engineer and the Planning Engineer. 


Member, Board of Direction 
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“Timing Progressive Sigual Systems 


by Jack L. PETTERMAN, Assistant Signal Engineer 


Traffic Engineering Bureau, City of Detroit 


ParT I 


Ed. Note: This article is broken into 
two parts. The second part will 
appear in next month’s issue. 


M** people in the traffic engincer- 
ing field occasionally find the 
need to develop progressive signal 
timing along a street, and yet do not 
have enough experience in this par- 
ticular phase of the work to be able 
to proceed without recourse to hand- 
books or other publications. They 
study the procedures and analyze the 
examples given, and then feel that 
they are about ready to start on their 
own problem. A short session at the 
drawing board soon convinces them 
that they didn’t really learn as much 
as they thought they had, so back they 
go to the handbook. This time disturb- 
ing questions arise as they review the 
example, and it seems that in most 
cases the answers are not apparent. 


It is hoped that the following de- 
scription can be regarded as a practi- 
cal method of timing progressive sig- 
nal systems and that a thorough study 
of the methods will leave no questions 
unanswered. 


A general discussion will first be 
given, and then an example will be 
thoroughly investigated. 


The basic factors involved in the 
development of progressive signal 
timing in a system are (1) the dis- 
tances between signals, (2) the speed 
of the vehicle, (3) the cycle length 
for the system, and (4) the cycle 
split at each signalized intersection. 


Distance Between Signals 


In any system there is only one fac- 
tor that is fixed, and that is the dis- 
tance between the signals. Of course, 
the distances will change if new sig- 
nals are added or old ones removed, 
but for a given system, they will al- 
ways remain constant. The distances 
are always measured in feet, and in the 
development, the signal locations are 
usually plotted in this manner. The 
distances are generally measured from 
the center of one signalized intersec- 
tion to the center of the next signal- 
ized intersection. The width of the 
cross street is usually not taken into 
consideration unless the time to cross 
it is considerable with respect to the 
total length of the green period for 
the main street. 


Speed 


The speed at which a “platoon” of 
vehicles can move without interrup- 
tion between signals is usually re- 
garded as one of the more flexible fac- 
tors. This is probably an ideal way of 
looking at the problem. Practically 
the speed must be regarded as fixed 
and this fact kept in mind during the 
development. In other words, to have 
progressive timing, the signals must 
be set for the speed at which most of 
the vehicles are traveling; you can’t 
force vehicles to travel at an abnormal 
rate of speed no matter how pleasing 
a space-time chart it makes. This may 
prove embarrassing at times, especially 
when the observed speed is greater 
than the legal speed limit. Then is 
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A “platoon” of vehicles moving through the signal system on Gratiot Avenue in Detroit, 


when one of the several important 
decisions must be made. Whether to 
set the signals for a speed in excess of 
the legal limit, or time them for a 
slower speed and be satisfied that per- 
haps some of the careful drivers are 
getting through. 

The thought probably occurs, that 
one way to get out of the situation 
would be to change the speed limit. 
One thing wrong with this method is 
that it is easier to talk about it than to 
do it; for another thing it may not 
be desirable to do so. For example, in 
a 25 MPH zone the progressive speed 
may have been determined to be 26 or 
27 MPH. Changing the speed limit 
to 30 MPH will result in an overall 
increase in speed and the observed 
speed will be greater than the pro- 
gressive speed. It might be well to 
mention here that the observed speed, 
under normal conditions, is usually 
slightly greater than the legal speed 
limit. So, the effect would be to try 
to force drivers to drive at an un- 
natural speed. 





It has been implied above that a 
choice may be made between a faster 
or a slower progressive speed. In most 
cases this choice cannot be made be- 
cause the speeds may be excessively 
higher or lower than the observed 
speed and so could not be used. There- 
fore, we may have to make the best 
of a poor choice and let it go at that. 
The net result is that we are trying 
to force the drivers to drive at some 
speed other than that which is most 
natural. This is in direct contradiction 
to a previous statement that drivers 
can’t be forced to change their natural 
speed. Unfortunately, this condition 
is still true, the result being that the 
progression set up will not be the 
best, but the best possible. 

This is when the experience of the 
engineer and the common sense under- 
standing of the habits of the driving 
public enter into the picture. Since 
the progression cannot be made per- 
fect, the signal offsets must be shifted 
and manipulated so that the progres- 
sive speed can be made to fit as close 
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as possible to the observed speed and 
still pass as many cars as possible 
through the system without stopping. 


In the preceding discussion refer- 
ence was frequently made to the ob- 
served or natural speed of the drivers. 
The observed speed used in the ex- 
ample, and in all the other systems 
timed in the City of Detroit, is deter- 
mined by the “floating car” method (a 
description of which can be found on 
page 73 in the Traffic Engineering 
Handbook). 


The speed will be found to be prac- 
tically constant for those parts of a 
system where the character of the 
neighborhood is the same. The speed 
will usually be found to drop some- 
what when passing through a business 
district, and also when approaching an 
intersection where the cross traffic is 
very heavy, even though the inter- 
section may be signalized. 


The normal speed along a street may 
also vary with the density of traffic, 
that is, the normal speed will usually 
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be slower during rush periods than 
during the off-peak periods. If it is 
desired to set up progression for one 
period or the other, then obviously the 
speed for that particular period is the 
one that must be observed. 

Cycle Length 

Having determined the progressive 
speed, the next factor to be investi- 
gated is the cycle length for the 
system. 

In many cases signalized intersec- 
tions in the system being investigated 
aie also common to other systems 
which have already been set up and 
are in operation. Obviously, all sig- 
nals must have the same cycle length 
if there is to be a progressive system, 
hence the cycle length of a new system 
may be determined by existing cross 
street systems. 

Sometimes there is only one cycle 
length that will give a satisfactory 
progression speed. In this case the 
cycle length is also fixed. Of course, 
the cycle must always be long enough 
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A time-space diagram designed to allow a platoon of traffic to move continuously at about 
25 m.p.h. The black bars are the green periods. 
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to handle the vehicular volumes enter- 
ing the intersections and to give the 
pedestrians enough time to cross the 
streets. This will be discussed more 
fully later. 


Cycle Split 

Probably the most difficult factor 
to determine is the cycle split at each 
intersection, that is, the length of the 
green period on the main street and on 
the cross-street. 

The logical conclusion is that 
lengths of the greens should be in pro- 
portion to the volumes (entering the 
intersection) on the two streets. This 
is true enough provided the correct 
volumes are used. When the streets 
are of equal width, then the split 
should be proportional to the entering 
volume. If the widths are unequal, 
then it is the lane densities that must 
be considered. 

Since we are concerned with the 
volume of vehicles at the intersection, 
it is the number of lanes at the inter- 
section that is important. These are 
reduced if there is a street-car line on 
the street and if there is a safety zone 
present. Practically, only the lanes to 
the right of the safety zone can be 
regarded as fully used lanes. While 
many drivers do use the street-car 
lane, during the rush period this is 
pretty well taken up by the street- 
cars. 

If the controllers in the system are 
such that only one set of offsets can 
be used, that is, the relationship be- 
tween green periods for all the inter- 
sections is fixed for the entire day, 
then obviously the cycle must be pro- 
portioned so that the peak periods on 
both streets can be taken care of. In 
most cases the two peaks will occur at 
different times during the day. 

For signal timing determination, a 
peak period is usually regarded by this 
bureau as that 15-minute period dur- 
ing which the lane density is a maxi- 
mum. For a simple intersection there 
may be four peak periods, of which 





only two, the heaviest for the main 
street and the heaviest for the cross 
street will be used in determining the 
cycle split. 

In determining the length of green 
for one direction required at an inter- 
section, it is assumed that the vehicles 
are arriving at the intersection at a 
constant rate during the peak 15 min- 
utes. Let it be assumed for the pur- 
pose of illustration that a cycle of 60 
seconds will be required for the sys- 
tem. Then, during a 15-minute period 
there will be 15 complete cycle 
changes, and for an average peak flow 
per lane of volume V (peak), the 
number of vehicles arriving at the 
intersection per cycle will then be 
LS... § If V(peak) is assumed to 


15 
be 150 vehicles, then 
V (peak 150 
fo" == — 10 vehicles per 


lane per cycle. Or, in other words, 
the green must be of sufficient dura- 
tion to clear consecutively 10 vehicles 
through the intersection. 
Vehicle Headways 

It has been found from previous 
studies in Detroit that under the worst 
possible conditions at the intersection, 
that is with all cars stopped, it will 
take the first car about 4 seconds after 
the green appears to get into the inter- 
section. All succeeding vehicles will 
enter at about a 2-second headway. 
Allowing these clearance or headway 
times, and continuing with the illus- 
tration: the 10 vehicles will revuire 
9X 2 + 4 = 22 seconds of green 
under the worst possible condition to 
clear through the intersection. Once 
a vehicle has entered the intersection 
it has the right of way over any other 
vehicle approaching the intersection 
and may, from the signal timing 
standpoint, be regarded as having 
cleared the intersection. 

By the same method the minimum 


length of the green period for the 
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cross-street is also determined. The 
sum of the duration of the 2 green 
periods will then give an idea of the 
length of the cycle that will be re- 
quired. If, in the illustration, the 
cioss-street green required was 30 
seconds, then the cycle is 8 seconds 
longer than is required. If a similar 
examination of all the intersections 
reveals that in no case is a 60-second 
cycle required, then the same proce- 
dure must be gone through again with 
a shorter cycle until the shortest cycle 
that can be used has been determined. 
It is obvious that the intersection re- 
quiring the most time is the one which 


determines what the cycle length 
should be. Since all the signals in a 
system must have the same cycle 


length, and since the vehicular volume 
along a street is fairly constant, it is 
usually sufhcient to investigate the 
conditions at the intersection where 
the cross-trafic is the heaviest in 
order to determine what the cycle 
length should be. 


If the cycle length is already fixed 
by interconnection with another sys- 









SMALL STREET LAMP NOW AVAILABLE 
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tem, or because only a certain one will 
give the desired progression speed, then 
the method described above is used to 
determine the minimum main street 
and cross-street green periods for each 
intersection, using the required cycle. 
The excess part of the cycle can either 
be divided equally between the two 
streets, or other division made 
which may improve the progression. 

Many times the cross-street traffic 
is so small that a very short green is 
all that is required. In such instances 
it must be made sure that the green is 
at least long enough to permit pedes- 
trians to cross the main street safely. 
The average pedestrian travels about 
4 feet per second under normal con- 
ditions. 


Amber 


Many formulae have been derived 
for the determination of the amber 
or clearance interval, but practical 
experience seems to provide the best 
lengths. The amber period should be 
long enough so that a vehicle travel- 
ing at a normal rate of speed can 
either clear the intersection, or stop 


any 


A new compact 2500-lumen street series lamp with a 536 inch 
light center and a smaller diameter than any formerly available has been 
announced by the G-E Lamp Department 

The new lamp has the same dimensions as the PS-25 bulb street 
lamps of 1000 iumens and smaller and was designed to serve three main 


purposes: 


1. Assist municipal and electric utility program of street fighting 


standardization. 


2. Permit the development of smaller and less expensive luminaires 
which are more effective than those previously available for local traffic 
residential streets where most Icw-lumen lamps are used. 


3. Facilitate and encourage use of 2500-lumen lamps in place of 


1000-lumen and smaller lamps. 


Over half of all the street lamps in the country are of 1000 lumens 
and below in spite of the Illuminating Engineering Society’s statement that 
the 2500-lumen lamp is the smallest size which may be used with good 
economy. The new PS-25 series lamp will allow replacement of such low- 
lumen lamps without change in existing luminaires. 

Where standardization is concerned only one design will be needed 
for all open reflector luminaires. Most utilities use open reflector type 
luminaires with lamps of 2500 lumens and below and up to now these 
units have been of two designs—one for the 2500-lumen PS-35 lamps 
and the other for the low-lumen PS-25 lamps. 

The new lamp is available for 6.6 and 7.5 ampere circuits and for 
street series and group replacement service having 2000 and 3000 hours 


life ratings respectively. 
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before the cross-street gets the green. 
For urban speeds the braking distance 
is about 50 feet. Assuming an aver- 
age cross-street width of 50 ft. and a 
speed of 25 m.p.h. or 36.6 ft. per sec., 
the clearance period should be about 
3 seconds (time to cover 100 feet). 
The value used at most of the signal- 
ized intersections in the City of De- 
troit is 314 seconds. Occasionally a 
slightly longer period is used if the 
cross-street is very wide. 

It is probably as dangerous to make 
the amber period too long as it is to 
make it too short. Most drivers wait- 
ing on the red period at an intersection 
shift gears when the amber comes on 


for the cross-street, and begin to creep 
into the intersection. If the amber is 
excessively long the motorist.may find 
himself well out into the intersection 
before he is given the green light, and 
the possibility of an accident is very 
great. It is interesting to note that 
as soon as one driver starts creeping, 
all those behind him and those across 
the street going in the opposite direc- 
tion begin to do the same thing. 


In Part Il, to appear in next month's 
issue, these principles will be applied 
to an actual timing problem in De- 
troit, the progressive signal system on 
Woodward Avenue. 





Through -“raffie and “/rifp Purpores 


by James S. Burcu, Member, 1.T.E. 
Engineer of Statistics and Planning, North Carolina State Highway Commission 


For several years, it has been gener- 
ally understood and believed that the 
percentage of through trafhe at a city 
was approximately in inverse propor- 
tion to city population. This was 
indicated in early external origin- 
destination trafic surveys, and was to 
be expected. Everyone knew that 
practically all external trips proceeded 
through the little “one store” highway 
town, and that very few trips pro- 
ceeded through such places as New 
York or Chicago. The justification 
for by-passes was the main reason for 
raising the question. 

Over the period of the past two 
years, we have completed such surveys 
at seven North Carolina cities, all of 
them of small or moderate size. These 
surveys involved some 180,000 indi- 
vidual driver interviews, at or near the 
city limits of the cities being covered. 
The accompanying curve illustra- 


tion shows the general relationship of 
city size to the percentage of vehicles 
at city limits engaged in through trips. 
For example, at Winston-Salem some 
13 of every 100 vehicles crossing the 
city limits (all road entrances com- 
bined) were going or coming through 
the city without a necessary or impor- 
tant stop in the city. It will be noted 
that the selected curve passes through 
five of the seven city points. Inciden- 
tally, the curve was prepared some 
weeks before the Winston-Salem data 
was available. 
Factors Affecting Thru-Traffic 

Of course, there are factors other 
than population affecting proportion 
of through traffic. A nearby large 
town should increase the percentage. 
An existing alternate or rural by-pass 
route nearby would lower the percent- 
The existence or two or more 


age. 
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important through routes passing 


through the city (especially the small 
city) would serve to increase the per- 
A city located adjacent to a 
a coastal city, would 


centage. 
large river, or 
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robably have a lower percentage. 
With such exceptions, however, «the 
curve is considered as reliable as an 
approximate indicator. 

The reader is cautioned to use 
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(Driver Interviews at Two Cities’ Limits) 


North Carolina 























Winston-Salem High Point 
April June 
. Avg | 
No. Y/ No. a) % Year Si 
Passenger Cars — To or 
From Work, Business, 
Dentist, Doctor, School, 
Shopping, to serve an- 
other passenger, etc. 18,624 59.92 15,857 57.3 58.6 60 
Misc. necessary home to 80 0.26 8 
Trucks and Buses 5,925 19.06 5.708 20.6 19.9 20 
Total Necessary Use 79.24 77.9 78.5 80 
Passenger Cars — Social, 
Recreational, Visit, Eat 
Meal, etc. 6,454 20.76 6,119 22.1 
Total Pleasure 20.76 22.1 21.5 20 
Grand Total 31,083 100.0 27,692 100.0 100.0 100 


(Data obtained in connection with questions on Trip Origin and 


Destination, for Route and Trip Pattern Studies. ) 


percentages with precise phraseology. 
The data is on “through trip vehicle 
crossings” of city limits, and not on 
the number of “through trips.” Each 
through trip involves fwo city limit 
crossings. 


Traffic Trip Purposes 

Contrary to the popular belief, 
North Carolina highway use is not 
primarily for pleasure purposes, but 
about 80% of it is related to work, 
business, schools, transport and the 
necessary functions of our every day 
economy. 

The composite Summary Table 
shows the result of 31,083 driver in- 
terviews on highways at Winston- 
Salem’s city limits in April, 1946; and 
27,692 driver interviews at the High 





Point city limits in June of 1946. 
Both periods were long efter the end 
of gasoline rationing, at a time when 
money was plentiful and there was no 
restraint on travel. 

The large volume of interviews, 
combined with the similarity of the 
percentages, indicate the reliable na- 
ture of the data. It is further sup- 
ported by similar observations in other 
States. It will be noted that, only 
about 20% of the vehicles—on an 
annual basis—are engaged in pleasure 
trips, or in non-necessary use. 

To take part in making these driver 
interviews is to obtain a more com- 
plete appreciation and understanding 
of the extent to which our people are 
dependent on the car and truck in our 
modern way of life. 
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Druuer Keactiou “Sime 


by Harry Near, Member, 1.T.E. 
Chief Engineer, Ohio State Highway Dept. Division of Traffic and Safety 


The reaction time of automobile 
drivers—the time it takes after seeing 
a hazard to apply the brakes—increases 
with age and men drivers have quicker 
reaction, on the average, than women 
drivers, according to driver reaction- 
time tests of more than 1,000 persons 
conducted by the Division of Traffic 
and Safety of the State Highway De- 
partment at the 1946 Ohio State Fair. 


In the tests the reaction time for the 
age group 20 to 29 years averaged six- 
tenths of a second in contrast to an 
average of two-thirds of a second for 
persons over 60 years of age, an in- 
crease of 13 per cent. 


The average reaction time for men 
was 57 hundredths of a second com- 
pared with 62 hundredths of a second 
for women. 


The average reaction time of all 
persons tested was 58 hundredths of a 
second or slightly more than one-half 
second. This is somewhat lower than 
the average reaction-time of three- 
fourths of a second computed for in- 


REACTION 


TIME BY 


dividuals driving under actual road 
conditions when the driver has many 
things to hold his attention. In the 
State Fair tests persons were an- 
ticipating the signal stimulus to stop. 


The primary purpose of the tests 
was educational—to illustrate the sig- 
nificance of reaction time in stopping 
distances of automobiles at various 
rates of speed. Few persons realize 
the long distance a car travels in the 
interval before the brakes are applied. 
For example, a car traveling 60 miles 
an hour and driven by a person with 
an average reaction time of three- 
fourths of a second will travel 66 feet 
before the driver can even apply brake 
pressure. Then, with good brakes and 
a dry pavement, the car will go ap- 
proximately 301 additional feet. Thus 
the total stopping distance—reaction 
time plus braking distance—will ap- 
proximate 367 feet or 123 1/3 yards; 
a distance greater than the entire 
length of a football field. —Highway 
Research Abstracts, October, 1946. 


AGE AND SEX 


Time Values Shown in Hundredths of a Second 


AGE GROUP 
IN 
YEARS 


under 20 
20 - 29 
30 - 39 
40 - 49 
50-59 


MALES 
0.56 
0.55 
0.56 
0.58 
0.59 
0.63 
0.57 


60 and over 
ALL AGES 


AVERAGE REACTION TIME (Median) 


AVERAGE (Both Sexes) 
0.58 
0.56 
0.58 
0.60 
0.61 
0.63 
0.58 


FEMALES 
0.63 
0.60 
0.63 
0.64 
0.64 
0.69 
0.62 
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COMMUNITIES OF NEW YORK REGION REPORT 
PROGRESS IN SHOPPER-PARKER PROBLEM 


Optimism marked the discussions of 
Solutions to the Parking Problem at 
the 1946 Conference of the New 
York Regional Plan Association. City 
officials of four communities of the 
New York Metropolitan Area, White 
Plains, N. Y., Garden City, N. Y., 
Madison Borough, N. J., and Hemp- 
stead, N. Y., described successful 
measures used to solve the parking 
problem in shopping and business cen- 
ters. The Panel discussion was attend- 
ed by representatives of the 22 coun- 
ties of the three states comprising the 
New York Region, and the program 
brought out several different methods 
of financing and operating off-street 
lots in the communities represented. 


Garden City, Long Island 

Franklin S$. Koons, Chairman of the 
Garden City Planning Board, traced 
the development of plans giving ‘‘ade- 
quate space for present needs and pro- 
vision for future expansion.” In 1931 
the Village Board passed an amendment 
to permit municipal operation and the 
issuance of a $1.00 parking license to 
discourage use of free lot spaces by 
non-residents. Metal tags are attached 
to license plates to signify payment of 
the license fee. 

Plans were drawn to set aside a 125 
foot strip behind the business frontage. 
By 1936 title had been taken to 8 
acres of this land, assessed at $93,000. 
The total cost including the develop- 
ment of lots, was $143,000. A benefit 
area was determined. Assessments to 
business property could be paid in 10 
yearly installments. Lots are cinder- 
ized and have landscaped islands. 


White Plains, N. Y. 
Silas §. Clark, Mayor of White Plains 


City, N. Y., outlined plans for acquir- 
ing lot space in many smaller areas 
throughout the business section. 


The lots planned will be paved and 
equipped with parking meters so that 
a two-hour limit can be more easily 
enforced. A parking authority is hand- 
ling financing and administration. The 
project is expected to pay for itself in 
20 years. 


Madison Borough, N. J. 


Norman J. Grifhiths, Mayor of Madi- 
son Borough, N. J. explained that 
ground behind stores along one side 
of the main street had been obtained. 
A pedestrian underpass will connect 
the lot with stores on opposite side of 


street. Parking in lots will be free. 


Hernpstead Village, N. Y. 


Herbert Mirchel, Mayor of Hemp- 
stead Village, N. Y. described Hemp- 
stead’s approach to the business area 
parking problem. Large block-layout 
permits a policy of a limited number 
of large lots. The first now in opera- 
tion has capacity of 640 cars. 


Condemnation, as in Garden City, 
was the method of land acquisition. 
Benefited property was assessed for 
full cost of land. The village pays 
for maintenance and parking is free. 
The present daily turnover is 5,000 
cars. Plans are being drawn to deter- 
mine costs of converting to a double- 
deck structure in provision for an ex- 
pected increase in demand. 

Discussion following the presenta- 
tion of the methods used in the four 
cities showed that cities throughout 
the region were preparing to undertake 
programs to provide more 
shopper parking space in the business 
areas of their towns. 


similar 
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Detroit Keports ou Parking 


Keguirements 


by J. A. CarroTHERs, Associate Editor 


Traffic Engineer, National Conservation Bureau 


Results of a comprehensive survey 
of parking requirements in the central 
business district of Detroit, Michi- 
gan were recently released by the De- 
troit Traffic Engineering Bureau, in a 
report entitled, “Detroit’s Parking 
Needs.” The report was designed to 
answer the questions: (1) Where are 
the shortages of parking spaces, in the 
central business district?, and (2) 
How many additional parking spaces 
are needed? 


The survey showed that 74,600 ve- 
hicles entered the C.B.D. during a 12- 
hour period on October 26, 1944, with 


35% driving through the district. 
48,500 vehicles were parked one or 
more times in a total of 25,000 spaces 
in lots and garages and 4,400 spaces at 
the curb. The driver of each parked 


car was interviewed. 


Parking Shortage Measured 


The analysis of the survey data em- 
phasized the exact measurement of the 
scarcity of space in the core of the 
downtown area. Separate analysis of 
the 19,500 cars which were parked in 
the downtown area at 1:30 P.M., the 
time of peak demand, permitted the 
Trafic Engineering Bureau to desig- 
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A Detroit Parking Lot on the edge of the “shortage” area. The Survey disclosed a shortage of 
2,940 spaces in the area at 1:30 P.M. on day of survey. 
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\/ BULLETIN 746—‘“PRISMO FOR INCREASED TRAFFIC SAFETY” 
A bulletin designed for the city traffic engineer who desires versatile 
reflective markings with the greatest economy. Write for Bulletin 746. 


\/ BULLETIN 461—‘*PRISMO—THE SPHERE OF SAFETY” 


This bulletin describes graphically the use of Prismo for centerlines, 
pavement markings, signs, markers and sundry specialty lines. Prismo 
Sphere Dispensing Equipment is illustrated as well as laboratory 
procedures at the Prismo Laboratories. Write for Bulletin 461. 


\/ BULLETIN 443—‘PRINCIPLES OF REFLECTORIZATION” 


A treatise on the principles of reflectorization developed and techni- 
cally presented by the Prismo Laboratories. Ask for Bulletin 443. 


\/ BULLETIN 244—“IT’S EASY” 
The Prismo Sign Kit permits easy, economical reflectorization of 
signs both embossed and flat. Spraying reflectorizing materials on 
existing signs is outlined in Bulletin 244. 


\/ BULLETIN 466—‘VERTICAL SURFACE APPLICATION OF THE 
PRISMO SIGN KIT” 
The newest development in Prismo research is the reflectorization of 
vertical surfaces including signs in place. Equipment is described as 
well as the simple process—all with surprisingly low cost. Specify 
Technical Bulletin 466. 


\/ BULLETIN 462—‘*PRISMO SIGNS AND SIGN MATERIALS” 


This bulletin is an exposition of field and laboratory proved facts 
concerning Prismo Signs, the Prismo Sign Kit and the Prismo Sign 
Finishing procedures. If you're interested in greater overall visibility at 
amazingly low cost, ask for Technical Bulletin 462. 
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nate a “shortage area.”’ The process of 
determining the shortage area involved 
a block by block comparison of the 
vehicles parked in the blocks with the 
destinations in the blocks at 1:30 
P.M. The shortage area was found to 
consist of 58 blocks. Assuming 3 
blocks as the maximum walking dis- 
tance, computations were made to 
show a shortage of 2,940 spaces on 


the day of the survey. With 2 blocks 
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assumed as the maximum walking dis- 
tance, the shortage of spaces was found 
to be 4,700. 

It was estimated that by 1960 the 
shortage in spaces would be 6,900, 
based on the 3-block walking distance 
and 8,600 based on the 2-block walk- 
ing distance. These predictions were 
based on a 35% trafhic 
volume by 1950 and on othr changes 


increase in 


in parking conditions. 


Pittsburg Plans 20 Yew 


Parking Garages 


by DonaLtp McNEIL, Member I.T.E. 
Traffic Engineer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburgh has taken the all-impor- 
tant first step toward solving her 
parking problem—that of determining 
present and future parking needs. The 
study of needs is accompanied by a 
recommendation for a long-range, self- 
liquidating program to provide nearly 
26,000 permanent car spaces, chiefly 
in garages, to serve and preserve the 


Golden Triangle. 


After 18 months of preparation, the 
study was recently submitted by the 
Pittsburgh Regional Planning Associa- 
tion to the representative Allegheny 
Conference on Community Develop- 
ment which requested that the study 
be made. The Conference has approved 
the report and presented it to city 
officials for consideration and action. 


“This parking study,” the summary 
and recommendation section states, 
“reveals the absolute necessity for the 
adoption of drastic corrective and 
protective measures.”” Added concern 
is expressed, “The city must prepare 
to control its approaching traffic 
floods by building a series of reservoirs 
—by constructing a planned system 
of off-street parking facilities.” 


Thirty-Two New Facilities 

Recommended facilities consist of 
32 units—17 for customer and 15 for 
employee parking—to be municipally 
owned, or leased, and operated by the 
city through a municipal parking 
authority. 

Twenty new parking garages even- 
tually would be constructed of three 
to five parking levels each, and one 
new lot would be added. Seven exist- 
ing garages and four lots would be 
leased by the authority for the present 
under a purchase agreement. Total 
cost would be in excess of $34,000,000 
with the financing program, allowing 
for contingencies, set at $36,000,000. 

Immediate inauguration of the pro- 
gram is recommended with initial ac- 
tion confined to construction of five 
parking garages of 4,300 capacity 
costing $9,650,000. This beginning 
would serve to better guide addition- 
al construction, the report states. 


Financing 


Financing would be accomplished 
by 30-year Revenue Bonds issued by 
the authority. Revenues would be 
derived from parking fees. An issue 
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PARKING DEMAND as 
DESTINATION OF DRIVERS 


ME SHOWN A fF PT 34 


OF PARKED CARS “ 
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PARKING STUDY 
PITT SBURGM CENTRAL BUSINESS OISTRICT 
2GM REGIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


1945 


This parking demand chart taken from the report separates short-time parking demand from 


long-time parking demand. Three hours duration of parking was considered the dividing line. 


of $10,500,00 would cover the initial 
program. 

Pittsburgh’s downtown parking 
needs were determined in a special 
trafic origin-and-destination study 
made by the state highway department 
with Federal Aid assistance, which was 
broadened to include parking habits 
and needs. With conservative estimates 
of traffic increases in mind, it was de- 
termined that Pittsburgh requires a 
total of 26,676 spaces, of which 
slightly more than half are long-time 
spaces for employees. At _ present 
there are 12,500 off-street spaces. 


Traffic Increase Set at 50% 


The Pittsburgh study envisions an 
increase in trafic volume of 50 per 
cent in 1960 as compared with that of 
1941. Projected express highways and 


street improvements serving the down- 
town area make it all the more urgent 
that speedy action be taken, the study 
emphasizes. 

“What use is a highway or street 
if, when a motorist arrives at his des- 
tination, he is unable to park his car 
while he transacts business? Looking 
at the problem in this manner, one 
must recognize parking facilities as a 
part of, or an extension of, the road- 
way and street system.” 

City Parking Authority 

A city authority, with 
power to acquire sites, construct fa- 
cilities and operate them, would, the 
report believes, assure an attack on 
the problem commensurate with its 
magnitude, and would result in a per- 
manent, coordinated system of park- 


parking 
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HALF A CENTURY 


1897 Fifty years ago two men each had an idea 
Huntington B Crouse had an idea. He wanted to be a 
business man. Jesse L. Hinds had anidea. He wanted 
to manufacture articles for the electrical trade. A mutual 
friend brought the two men and their ideas together and 
on January 18, 1897 the Crouse-Hinds Electric Company 
was born. It manufactured electrical switches. panel- 
boards. switchboards, and the patented Syracuse 
Changeable Electric Headlight for trolley cars. The 
headlight was the forerunner of the extensive line of 
lighting equipment manufactured later 


1903 The partnership was replaced by a corporation — 
Crouse-Hinds Company 


1906 A newly invented line of electrical conduit outlet 
bodies with threaded hubs was now manufactured. A 
new name was needed, so the word “CONDULET’™ was 
coined. It was adopted as a trade mark and registered 
in the United States Patent Office Condulets were 
destined to revolutionize electrical conduit installation 
practice 


1910 Mr. Crouse formulated a firm policy of equal dis- 
counts to all distributors and equal prices to other 
purchasers. Revolutionary in those days. it has since 
been generally adopted by the electrical industry 


niversary 


OF ACHIEVEMENT 


1911 On a 25-acre plot of land the cornerstone of the 
present plant was laid. Additional acres and buildings 
have been added since 


1915 
JID Crouse-Hinds made the first of its 
line of tloodlights 


now extensive 


1922 Crouse-Hinds built the first modern four-way three- 
section traffic signal 


1927 Crouse-Hinds developed equipment especially de- 


signed for airport lighting 


1929 Pioneer in sports lighting, Crouse-Hinds installed a 
complete lighting system in a major college tootball 
stadium — at Syracuse University 


"yf 
1932 Crouse-Hinds issued the first complete catalog of a 
line of Explosion-Proot Condulets 


1943 Upon the death of Mr. Huntington B. Crouse, Mr. 
William L. Hinds succeeded him as President of Crouse- 
Hinds Company 


1947 Now. after fifty years, the Crouse-Hinds Company 
has the same objectives with which it started — to make 
a good product better and to deal fairly and honestly 
with all. 


be” 


Nationwide \, 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 


Syracuse I, N. Y. 


~ Boston — Buftalo — Chicago — 


Seattle — St. Louis — Washington. 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD, Main Ottice and Plant: TORONTO, ONT. 


Cincinnati — Cleveland — Dallas — Denver — Detroit — Houston — Indianapolis 
Kansas City — Los Angeles — Milwaukee — Minneapolis — New York -— Philadelphia — Pittsburgh — Portland, Ore. — San Francisco 
Resident Representatives: Albany — Atlanta — Charlotte — New Orleans 


CONDULETS - TRAFFIC SIGNALS : AIRPORT LIGHTING - FLOODLIGHTS © 
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ing facilities located where needed. 
The door is not shut completely on 
private enterprise, however, as_ the 
recommendation includes provisions 
for controlling “through licensing all 
parking facilities not immediately op- 
erated by the Authority... ” 

Many facts of general interest were 
uncovered by the study . . . Cruising 
trafic looking for places to park now 
accounts for up to 17 per cent of 
trafic in the Golden Triangle. . 
Parking facilities are so lacking that 
some 10,000 cars are parking illegally 
daily . . . More parking spaces are 
needed for downtown workers than 
for shoppers . People in the area 
on business are reluctant to walk more 
than three or four blocks or 1,000 feet 
. . » Most shoppers prefer attendant 
parking . . . During rush hours there 
are only 319 legal curb parking spaces 





DESTINATION OF DRIVERS 


OF AUTOMOBILES PARKED AT 
PAUL'S PARKING LOT 
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in downtown Pittsburgh — 845 at 
other times . . . Property evaluations 
of the area roughly composing the 
downtown business district dropped 
27.6 per cent or $97,667,000 in 10 
years... Pittsburgh’s downtown busi- 
ness district covers 330 acres of which 
37 acres are taken up by parking lots 
and garages, and 90 acres by streets, 
alleys and walks, and 203 acres remain 
for business use. 

The Pittsburgh Regional Planning 
Association is headed by Richard K. 
Mellon, president, with Wallace Rich- 
ards serving as secretary and as execu- 
tive ofhcer of the staff. The basic 
traffic portions of the study were the 
responsibility of Donald M. McNeil, 
technical director of the study and 
traffic engineer of the Bureau of Traf- 
fic Planning, City of Pittsburgh. 


PARKING STUDY 
PITTSBURGH CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT 
PITTSBURGH REGIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION 
1945 


This chart depicts graphically the distances walked by and numbers of persons parking in one 


particular parking lot. A.questionnaire survey revealed this information, which is shown in 


the report for several off-street parking facilities. 
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Tumfpthe rtccdents Compared With 


Kural Koads 


by Davip M. BALDwIn, Associate Member, I.T.E. 
Traffic Engineer, National Safety Council 


National Safety Council statisti- 
cians have taken the pulse of one of 
the nation’s most modern traffic ar- 
teries—the Pennsylvania Turnpike and 
found the human element still the un- 
derlying factor in accidents, despite 
all the engineering skill and ingenuity 
devoted to this highway of tomorrow. 


The special study, undertaken in 
cooperation with the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike Commission, used 1941 acci- 
dent experience—the last year of so- 
called “normal” traffic. 


Analyses of the 160-mile divided, 
concrete highway between Pittsburgh 
and Harrisburg shows that the Turn- 
pike allows a speed-up in traffic de- 
manded by the tempo of modern liv- 
ing, while, at the same time, reducing 
the normal accident danger by 30 
per cent. 


Death Rate Lower 


Vehicles piled up 242,190,000 miles 
of travel on the Turnpike during 
1941. Of the 501 Turnpike accidents 
reported for that year, 26 persons were 
killed in 20 fatal accidents, 193 acci- 
dents resulted in personal injury, and 
property damage of more than $50 
occurred in 203 of them. 


The death rate for the Turnpike 
was 10.7 deaths per 100,000,000 vehi- 
cle miles—lower by 30 per cent 
than the 1941 rate for all rural high- 
ways in the United States, and 27 per 
cent below the rate for the same year 
for all rural highways in Pennsyl- 
Vvania.~ 


1941 Death Rate 
(per 100,000,000 
vehicle miles) 


10.7 


Highway 
Pennsylvania Turnpike 


All rural roads in 
Pennsylvania 14.7 
All rural roads in 


United States 15.2 


* Rural mileage estimated by Public 
Roads Administration, rural deaths 
from reports of the Pennsylvania 


Bureau of Highway Safety. 


Some Hazards Increased 


The Turnpike has not eliminated all 
accidents and actually has increased 
the hazard of some types, the data re- 
vealed. Safety features built into the 
controlled access highway are some- 
what balanced by the increased haz- 
ards growing out of driver inability 
to cope with the very speed which the 
highway permits. 


A breakdown by day of the week 
revealed accident peaks on week-ends 
as might have been expected. Analysis 
of accidents by hours indicates a peak 
in the afternoon with a definite drop 
after 6 P.M. They then continue at a 
rather uniform rate until 2:00 in the 
morning. 


The report revealed that 17 of the 
20 fatal accidents and 64 per cent of 
the total mishaps occurred in daylight. 
This sharp reversal of the experience 
of the entire country was attributed 
to the low number of pedestrian acci- 
dents which are common at night in 
most rural areas. 
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Some Accidents Eliminated 


From a safety viewpoint, the fol- 
lowing characteristics are superior to 
older conventional highways: 


1. Pedestrian accidents have been 
virtually eliminated, because persons 
on foot, other than those alighting 
from stopped cars, are not permitted 
access to the highway. Only one pe- 
destrian death occurred in 1941. 

2. There were few head-on colli- 
sions. The highway is designed to 
separate traffic moving in opposite di- 
rections through the use of a 10-foot 
dividing strip. Only 16 of the 501 
accidents were of the head-on type. 

3. Intersection accidents virtually 
have been eliminated. No railroad or 
highway crosses the Turnpike at grade. 

The Turnpike had more accidents 
of certain type than the average rural 
highway. They were: 

1. A large number of rear-end col- 
lisions—approximately one-fourth of 
all 1941 accidents—apparently _re- 
sulted from the wide differences in 
speed on the Turnpike and driver mis- 
judgment of distances. Passenger cars 
traveling at high speed frequently 
rammed or sideswiped the rears of 
slow-moving trucks or other vehicles 
in overtaking and passing, despite the 
presence of a passing lane. 


2. Accidents in icy weather were 
almost four times more frequent than 
on other highways. The snow-belt lo- 
cation of the Turnpike and the higher 
speeds, plus high winds, numerous 
shady spots in the mountainous section 
—and lack of caution by the drivers 
themselves—undoubtedly contributed 
to such mishaps. 


3. Far higher than the average in 
rural areas was the number of fixed 
object collisions on the Turnpike— 
with vehicles usually hitting the guard 
rail adjacent to the traffic lane. Such 


accidents accounted for 25 per cent 
of the total. 
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Only One-Third of Accidents on Curves 


Slightly more than half of all acci- 
dents occurred on tangents, an indica- 
tion that the straightaways were haz- 
ardous when vehicles moving in the 
same direction operated over a wide 
range of speeds. Curves accounted 
for 28 per cent of all accidents and 
the other 19 per cent were distributed 
between intersections, structures, tran- 
sitions in roadway type, and toll house 
installations. 


A comparison of rates on tangents: 
of varying lengths indicated little 
effect until the length reached nine 
miles or more. In these long stretches 
of straight roadway, the rate was less 
than two-thirds that of tangents un- 
der four miles long. Grade appeared 
to have little effect on the tangent 
accident rate, although no grade on 
the Turnpike is over 3 per cent. 

A considerable number of collisions 
resulted from cars which failed to ob- 
serve warnings in approaching toll 
booths where cars were stopped to pay 
fares. Most of the accidents took 
place at one toll booth beyond a curve 
and on a grade. 

Since conflicting traffic has been 
mainly eliminated through the separa- 
tion of trafic moving in opposite di- 
rections, it is interesting to note the 
conflict between cars moving in the 
same direction on tangents. <A cross- 
classification of accident types by 
highway elements reveals that 41 per 
cent of the two-vehicle collisions in- 
volved a rear-end or sideswipe colli- 
sion between vehicles moving in the 
same direction on a straight road, 
while only 10 per cent of the total 


accidents of this type happened on 

curves. 

Human Factor Major Element 
Obviously, the human element was 

the major factor involved in these 

accidents, for judgment was apparent- 
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ly in error with cars moving too fast 
for conditions. 

The human factor also appears in 
an analysis of non-collision accidents, 
with the straightaway again proving 
as dangerous as the curve. Of the 
“overturned in roadway” accidents, 58 
per cent occurred on tangents and 36 
per cent on curves. This split is al- 
most directly proportional to the 
mileage on the two elements. Slightly 
more than half of the “ran off road- 
way accidents occurred on tangents, 
and nearly all the others on curves. 

Three-quarters of all the vehicles 
involved in Turnpike accidents were 
passenger cars. Twenty per cent were 
trucks and buses—a figure somewhat 
higher than commercial vehicle mile- 
age would indicate. However, many 
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slower trucks and buses were involved 
in accidents when they were hit from 
behind by faster passenger cars. 

A 70 mile per hour speed limit 
placed in effect on the Turnpike in 
August, 1941, apparently did not have 
an appreciable effect on fatal acci- 
dents; although comparable before- 
and-after periods were difficult to ob- 
tain because trafhc fell sharply early 
in 1942 with the imposition of war- 
time restrictions on travel. During 
the first five months of 1941 there 
were six fatal accidents on the Turn- 
pike, when there was no speed limit. 
The same number occurred during the 
first five months of 1942, when the 
speed limit was in effect. 

Reprinted from Public Safety 
Magazine, Dec., 1946. 


MANY PARTS OF CAR “GROWN” ON FARMS 


You might not think of farmers as contributing to the building of 
metallic products like automobiles, but let us look under the hoods and 
see the relation between agriculture and the automotive industry. 

Although motor vehicles are complex mechanisms in which metals 
are the major components, the non-metallic components are indispensable 
and in a typical year the automotive industry purchases at least $35,000,- 


000 worth of farm products. 


Estimates have been made that agricultural products from one million 


acres go into the building of two million motor vehicles. 


As an indication 


of the role the motor industry holds as a farm customer, 65 per cent of all 
the leather consumed in the United States, 10.5 per cent of the cotton and 
36.6 per cent of the mohair is used by automotive plants. 

According to the most recent tabulations, based on a production of 


2,665,171 


vehicles, the motor industry’s direct use of farm products 


accounted for the following consumptions: 

550,000 bales of cotton for textiles, valued at $23,100,000; 
24,432,000 pounds of cotton linters for seat padding, worth $610,000; 
15,432,000 pounds of wool for upholstery and floor coverings, valued 


at $2,946,000; 


6,300,000 pounds of mohair for upholstery, worth $2,192,000; 
The hides of 256,000 cattle, worth $1,797,000; 


The fats and hair from 36,000 hogs: 


590,000 tons of sugar cane for solvents, valued at $1,534,000; 

680,000 bushels of soy beans for oil and plastics, worth $654,800; 
1,115,000 bushels of corn for alcohol, paints, varnishes, worth $579,800; 

174,000 bushels of flaxseed for paints and soaps, worth $326,700; 
4,828,200 pounds of turpentine for paints, worth $326,700; 


18,590 pounds of beeswax. 


In this tabulation a large number of farm products had to be omitted 


because of the impossibility of estimating their consumption. 
were wood pulp, wheat straw and other cellulosic materials. 


Among these 
Excluded also 


_ were those agricultural products principally imported, such as rubber, jute, 


sisal, castor beans, cork, chamois, silk and tung nut oil. 


—Automobile Facts 
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SCOTCHLITE SUSPENDERS PROTECT OFFICERS 


In Washington, D. C., Constitution 
Avenue west of 15th street is under 
the jurisdiction of the United States 
Park Police. During the morning and 
evening rush-hours Police Officers con- 
trol traffic at the various intersections 
on this heavily travelled six-lane black 
top street. In addition to private auto 
and truck traffic, the problem is ag- 
gravated by bus loading zones and 
streams of pedestrians which pour into 
and out of the Navy and Munitions 
Buildings. 

In the fall and winter when darkness 
sets in early, police officer traffic con- 
trol becomes very hazardous. Not only 
is the safety of the officer in jeopardy 
but inability to see the officer’s com- 
mands puts the motorist in a very un- 
tenable position. How to make the 


trafic officer and his indications visible 
during the dark hours when traffic re- 
quires police officer control conse- 
quently has been the subject of con- 
siderable concern. 


Captain Mark H. Raspberry of the 
United States Park Police has recently 
been exploring the possibilities of a 
device which is intended to give his 
trafhc officers protection and con- 
fidence while they expose themselves 
to the hazards of controlling heavy 
trafic volumes under night driving 
conditions. Pictured here on one of 
Captain Raspberry’s officers is the de- 
vice, a belt and suspender combination, 
hat band and gloves made of Wide 
Angle ‘‘Scotchlite” Fabric—a material 
which accepts and reflects light at 
very wide angles of incidence. This 
material can be fabricated into almost 
any sort of device or piece of wearing 
apparel merely by sewing. The belt 
worn by the officer is about three 
inches wide and the hatband is about 
one and one-half inches wide. Captain 
Raspberry has inaugurated a system 
of issuing these items of equipment at 
roll call and having a scout car pick 
them up when the rush period is over. 
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Captain Raspberry remarks—“Our 
trafic officers have been complaining 
about the hazard of doing night traffic 
duty, while motorists complained that 
they could not see the officers”. Com- 
menting on the manner in which the 
officers on duty reacted to the equip- 
ment, Capt. Raspberry said — “Nor- 
mally police officers are very reluctant 
to wear Or carry any more equipment 
than is absolutely necessary and show 
resistance when an effort is made to 
supply them with anything additional; 
however, I have never seen my men so 
enthusiastic about anything as they 
have been about this protection which 
we have provided.” 


comments already heard 


Typical 


from motorists include:—‘are those 


things the officers are wearing illumi- 
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nated?”—and “—is a special light 
thrown on the belts’’. 
Expressing his feelings 
Raspberry stated, “We have 
numerous attempts to devise 
means of offering our police adequate 
protection from serious injury while 
directing trafic, but the new Safety 
Belt and other equipment made of 
“Scotchlite” seems to be the answer. 
The many comments we have received 
from motorists as well as the officers 
themselves have convinced me that we 
have finally hit on the right idea and I 
strongly recommend their adoption by 
other departments. It is actually as- 
tonishing the way an officer stands out 
under the beam of automobile head- 
lights. If this belt saves one officer 
from serious injury or death, the cost, 
regardless, will be insignificant.” 


Captain 
made 
some 


WORLD’S LARGEST MOTOR TRUCK TERMINAL 


The Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration on January 7, 1947 authorized 
the Port Authority to proceed with 
construction of the world’s largest 
union motor truck terminal, a “post 
office” for over-the-road truck freight. 
The $5,000,000 terminal, the first in 
a series to be built by the Port Author- 
ity, will be 1,000 feet long and 160 
feet wide. It will extend between 
Spring and West Houston Streets and 
Greenwich and Washington Streets. 


Pick-up and delivery service for 
over-the-road carriers who operate in 
the union terminal, will be performed 
by local truckmen operating mosquito 
fleets for the consolidated movement 
of the truck freight. 

The roof of the two-story structure 
will accommodate possible helicopter 
cargo pick-up and delivery, as well as 
parking space for 70 complete tractor- 
trailer units. 


The terminal will have off-the-street 


bays for 144 trucks. The 800 x 80 
feet freight platform will be equipped 
with an overhead chain conveyor serv- 
ing both sides of the island platform 
by means of trailers. 

A few blocks from the Holland 
Tunnel and close to the steamship 
piers, as well as the main north and 
south trucking arteries on the West 
Side and the proposed southerly exten- 
sion of the West Side Highway to the 
Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel, the ter- 
minal will be an important factor in 
the reduction of traffic congestion in 
Manhattan. It will be capable of 
handling over 2,000 tons of merchan- 
dise freight daily, and will save 1,830,- 
000 truck miles and 15,600,000 truck 
tire miles a year. It is estimated that 


rehandling of freight will be held to 


15 per cent. This is an increase in 


eficiency of 25 per cent over any 


existing terminal. Efficiency of road- 
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haul units will be increased 20 per 
cent by prompt turnaround. 

The Port Authority’s second union 
motor truck terminal will be built in 
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Newark on a 29-acre site, immediately 
south of Newark baseball grounds and 
east of Route 25. It will cost 
$2,650,000. 


UNION TERMINAL FREIGHT STATION NO 2 


CARMINA 


LOCATION 


MANHATTAN NEAR HOLLAND TUNNEL 


SIZE ge 
TERMINAL STRUCTURE x 1000 


FREIGHT PLATFORM 60 « 8600 
? mvt POR 


wits aT Ome 


CAPACITY 





A.A.S.H.0. HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


Highway officials of 46 States, two 
Territories and the Federal govern- 
ment, meeting in Los Angeles in De- 
cember, reported that road construc- 
tion currently is running at approxi- 
mately pre-war levels, on a dollar basis, 
and that the need for replacement and 
reconstruction is enormous. 

It was the 32nd annual session of 
the American Association of State 
Highway Officials, which elected C. W. 
Phillips, of Tennessee, as 1947 Presi- 
dent, succeeding M. J. Hoffmann, of 
Minnesota. 


The speeches, resolutions and panel 
discussions heavily underscored the 
need for long-range planning, with the 
achievements of California in that 
field this year receiving unanimous 
praise and approval. 


The problem of urban traffic con- 
gestion also was emphasized, together 


with the need for widespread support 
of the ’Action Program” adopted in 
1946 by the President’s Highway Safe- 
ty Conference. 


**Public Works’’ Concept of Roads 
Is Challenged 


Highlight of the speaking program 
was an address by Public Roads Com- 
missioner Thomas H. MacDonald, in 
which he branded as “extremely falla- 
cious” the traditional “public works” 
concept of highway construction and 
maintenance. 

Under the “public works” concept, 
the volume of highway construction 
would be regulated to take up the 
slack of employment, or to meet other 
economic and social goals. 

This approach, Mr. MacDonald said, 
ignores the essential services rendered 
by highway transportation, and the 
necessity for continuous and planned 
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replacement and improvement of road 
facilities. 

In his address, Commissioner Mac- 
Donald also: 

Asserted that highways of limited- 
access design represent the only solu- 
tion to the acute congestion problem 
in metropolitan areas; 

Reported that 27,218 miles of fed- 
eral-aid highways, or 14.5 per cent of 
the country’s total, are worn out or 
obsolete, and require reconstruction; 

Pointed out that 14,000 miles of 
two-lane roads, all main traveled 
routes, carry more than 3,000 vehicles 
daily, and should be made four-lane 
highways; 

Underscored the vital role which 
highway transportation must play 
throughout the world in sustaining 
the economies of nations where people 
today are starving. 


User Taxes Compared With 
Operating Costs 

Commissioner MacDonald presented 
figures showing that total highway ex- 
penditures in the U. S. have decreased 
in recent years, despite the amounts 
channeled through WPA and other 
agencies during the depression. 

Discussing taxes, he pointed out 
that 1946 imposts on road users, both 
federal and state, totaled approximate- 
ly three quarters of a cent per mile 
traveled. This is not more than 18 per 
cent of operating costs, probably less; 
it represents less than the differential 
between operating over smooth and 
rough roadways. 


Substantial Federal-Aid Held Essential 
Retiring President Hoffmann, in his 
annual message, said that substantial 
and continuing federal-aid is essential 
to progress in developing the nation’s 
highway system, and that repeal of 
federal road user taxes would jeopar- 
dize this program. He emphasized the 
importance of working out state ad- 
ministrative and fiscal relationships 
with cities and counties, and urged the 
officials to extend their efforts in keep- 
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ing the public fully informed on all 
major problems. 

Congressman J. W. Robinson, of 
Utah, Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Roads, declared that the 
1944 Federal-Aid Highway Act, a 
milestone in road legislation, has set 
national policy for years to come, and 
urged that the program it outlines be 
pushed vigorously by the state high- 
way departments. 

Referring to the complex and ur- 
gent metropolitan problems, the Con- 
gressman suggested that arrangements 
be made for immediate financing of 
necessary projects by the cities, with 
the costs amortized over a period of 
years through federal-aid administered 
through the state highway depart- 
ments. 

Such a plan, he said, might be feas- 
ible under the present law, in cases 
where cities have long-range programs, 
and can execute appropriate contracts 
with the state. If necessary, he said, 
the federal-aid act could be amended 


to permit this arrangement. 


Origin-Destination Surveys 
Discussed 

The need for careful and factual 
planning of programs was discussed in 
numerous sessions, with special atten- 
tion to the work just completed in 
California and to the origin-and-des- 
tination survey techniques perfected 
during the last three years by the Pub- 
lic Roads Administration, assisted by 
the Bureau of the Census. 

The accuracy and value of these 
studies have been demonstrated, the 
discussions disclosed, but their full ap- 
plication has not yet been made. Only 
one city in the country (Fort Wayne, 
Indiana) has utilized the surveys to 
maximum extent in setting up a com- 
plete program for improvement of 
highway and parking facilities to meet 
future requirements. 

A preliminary report was made on 
the joint study by the P.R.A. and the 
National Safety Council, in coopera- 








STATE ENGINEERS 


PLAN FUTURE ROADS WITH 


Traficounter 


State highway engineers, the 
original users of Traficounters, 
have this to say about the value of 
these precision built instruments in 
their highway planning. 


1. “Our portable traffic recorders 
are used periodically for traffic 
counts on urban streets and for 
determining changes in traffic at 
scattered points on our rural high- 
ways.” 

2. “Mechanical counting equip- 
ment supplies most of the traffic 
information gathered.” 

3. “In every case (of planning 
for new roads and improvement of 
old roads) the value of traffic 
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plays a very important part in de- 
termining the extent of such work 
and mechanical counting equip- 
ment has been found to be essen- 
tial in economically gathering such 
data.” 

The Trafficounter is twice as fast 
as any other counter of motor traf- 
fic; essentially an electric counter 
which records the over - lapping 
cars as they cross the detector. It 
assures accuracy, is on the job 24 
hours a day, and will save many 
man hours. Streeter - Amet Com- 
pany, 1726 Belle Plaine Avenue, 


Chicago 13, Illinois. 
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tion with numerous highway depart- 
ments, to determine the relationship 
between the design of the road and the 
type and frequency of accidents. 

The study indicates that width of 
pavement, and width of bridges in 
relation to their approach roads, are 
major factors. For maximum safety 
of large traffic volumes, controlled 
access roads are necessary. 


Resolution Asks That C.P.A. 
Restrictions Be Lifted 

One of 13 resolutions approved by 
the Association on the final day calls 
upon the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration to terminate all restrictions 
on the manufacture, sale and use of 
road construction equipment, declar- 
ing that these controls are unnecessar- 
ily impeding highway improvements. 

Other resolutions included: 

A strong plea for support of the 
“Action Program” of the President’s 
Highway Safety Conference. The 
highway officials pledged their coop- 
eration nationally, through their Asso- 
ciation, and individually in their own 
state safety programs; 

Commending the Legislature and 
the California Highway Department 
on the engineering survey completed 
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in 1946. (See Highway Bulletins Nos. 
11 and 12, October 29 and 30, 1946). 

The same thought was expressed by 
several speakers, including Commis- 
sioner MacDonald and President Hoff- 
mann, who said of the California 
studies: 

“They serve to remind us at a time- 
ly moment of the tremendous impor- 
tance of good highway planning to 
the future progress of our state pro- 
grams.” 


Seek Completion of Pan-American 
Highway 

Another resolution asks Congress to 
adopt a policy furthering completion 
of the Pan-American Highway, in- 
cluding the provision of funds as 
needed from time to time. 


Another requests the federal gov- 
ernment to allocate surplus road con- 
struction equipment on a fixed per- 
centage basis, and is critical of the 
distribution of this machinery up to 
the present. 

The Association asked the Federal 
Communications Commission to give 
highway departments the same latitude 
in the use of two-way radio it has 
accorded to utilities, truck users and 
others. 


N.U.T.1. BEGINS SPRING COURSE WITH 35 OFFICERS 


Thirty-five police officers began the 
1947 spring course in traffic police 
administration at the Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute on Feb. 3. 
This comprehensive course in traffic 
control and accident prevention will 
run for four and a half months. It 
includes more than 600 hours of class- 
room work, projects, demonstrations 
and a one-week field study trip. 


The 35 officers were chosen from 
scores of applicants in nation-wide 
competition. They represent 22 city 
police departments, four state police 
departments, one state motor vehicle 


department, one sheriffs office, the 
Chungking and Shanghai police de- 
partments and the Chinese Ministry of 
Interior. 


Of the 35 officers named by the 
Institute Board of Selection, 16 re- 
ceived awards from the Kemper Foun- 
dation for Traffic Police training. The 
Foundation furnished eight $650 fel- 
lowships and eight $200 tuition schol- 
arships to city police officers. Seven 
similar fellowships and one scholarship 
were granted members of state police 
departments, a state motor vehicle de- 
partment and a sheriff’s office by the 
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Automotive Safety Foundation, Wash- 
ington , D.C. The other U. S. officers 
were declared eligible to attend as 
tuition-paying students. 


Five Chinese police officers, sent to 
this country by the Chinese National 
Government to study American police 
methods, will attend the course as 
special students. 


Members of the Board of Selection 
were: T. P. Sullivan, director of pub- 
lic safety for Illinois, and president of 
the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police; W. Dean Keefer, vice-presi- 
dent of the Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company, representing the 
Kemper Foundation; Norman Damon, 
vice-president, Automotive Safety 
Foundation, and ‘Russell Kohr, assis- 
tant director of admissions, Northwes- 
tern University. 


Winners 
were: 


of Kemper fellowships 


Set. William E. Bresingham, Chicago, IIl. 
Ptlm. George W. Scholer, Columbus, O. 

Set. William Garrett Hague, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ptlm. Edward P. Hogan, Worcester, Mass. 

Lt. H. Raman Schlicht, Peoria, Ill. 

Ptlm. Carl J. Basl, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lt. Loraine T. Johnson, Washington D. C. 
Ptlm. John J. Neary, Brookline, Mass. 


Winners of Kemper scholarships: 


Set. Reginald V. Goodbread, St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 

Set. John Michael Flaherty, Tampa, Fla. 

Ptlm. Warren C. Eddie, Lansing, Mich. 

Lt. Wyman W. Vernon, Oakland, Calif. 

Ptlm. John Mahoney, Hammond, Ind. 

Set. Louis W. Rosteck, Little Rock, Ark. 

Set. Herbert John Dood, Muskegon, Mich. 

Set. Andrew F. Crabtree, Portland, Ore. 


Alternates for Kemper scholarships: 


Ptlm. Clarence Edward Helm, Boise, Ida. 
Set. Fred J. Bennett, Walla Walla, Wash. 
Off. Fred H. Glanville, Palo Alto, Calif. 


Declared eligible to attend as tui- 
tion-paying students: 


Set. Earl L. Fitch, Richmond, Calif. 
Sgt. Francis E. May, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
Sgt. John W. Gompper, E. Hartford, Conn. 
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Winners of Automotive Safety 


Foundation fellowships were: 
Off. Jerome F. Smith, Connecticut State Police 
Off. Frank M. Dowling, Connecticut State 
Police 
Corp. Elmer C. Paul, Indiana State Police 
First Sgt. W. P. Umpleby, Ohio State High- 
way Patrol 
Insp. Charles F. Fromherz, Jr., New Jersey 
Motor Vehicle Department 
Tpr. Samuel M. Conrad, Maryland State Police 
Tpr. Edward W. Everhart, Maryland State 
Police 
With the graduation on January 25 
of the Institute’s 1946 fall course in 
traffic police administration, 328 police 
oficers will have attended this com- 
prehensive course in the past eleven 
years. In addition, more than 1,150 
other officers have attended two and 
three-week traffic police training 
courses at the Institute. 


Cities To Own and 
Operate Parking Garages 


Two U.S. cities now are building 
municipally financed and _ operated 
parking garages, first of their kind in 
the nation, according to the American 
Public Works Association. The cities 
are Wheeling and Bluefield, W. Va. 


The Wheeling municipal garage will 
be a three-deck 700-auto capacity 
building in the downtown business dis- 
trict and will be financed by self- 
liquidating bonds. The Bluefield 800- 
car garage, on which construction al- 
ready has begun, is slated for com- 
pletion by late 1947. The structure 
has five floors for parking and is being 
financed by $450,000 of revenue 
bonds. 


San Francisco and other cities have 
built parking garages with city money 
but have turned them over to private 
concessionaires for operation. Detroit, 
Los Angeles and Philadelphia have 
planned garages on that basis. The 
two West Virginia cities, however, 
will operate their garages as direct 
municipal services. 
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Good signs should have 
good supports. HUNT 
Sign Posts are of consist- 
ently high quality— 
manufactured of rail 
steel for high tensile 
strength and finished 
with a glossy weather- 
| resisting baked-on 
green enamel. 
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Also available are a 
complete line of stand- 
ard Stop, Warning and 
Reflectorized signs; also 
Street-Name and Port- 
able Warning signs. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
AND PRICES 


THE 
HUNT COMPANY 


Established 1920 
3700 W. MeNichols Rd. Detroit 21, Mich. 
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TRAFFIC ENGINEERING CLINIC TO BE FEATURE 
AT NEW YORK SAFETY CONVENTION 


On Thursday afternoon, March 27, 
at 2:00 P.M., Conference Room 2, 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City, 
will be the setting for the Traffic En- 
gineering Clinic, one of the traffic 
sessions to be staged as a part of the 
17th Annual Safety Convention of 
the Greater New York Safety Council. 


Under the chairmanship of Arnold 
Vey, New Jersey State Traffic Engi- 
neer, a panel of seven “experts” will 
answer any and all questions put to 
them on traffic engineering. Session 
arranger Wilbur Smith, Associate Di- 
rector of the Yale University Bureau 
of Highway Traffic, has already re- 
quested and received from numerous 
traffic authorities a collection of ques- 
tions which demand answers, hence 
this stockpile will be used to supple- 
ment questions from the floor. 


The panel will consist of the fol- 
lowing men: 


Mr. Louis E. Bender, Traffic Engineer, 
The Port of New York Authority 
Mr. Fred W. Fisch, Principal Planning 

Engineer, Dept. of Public Works, 
New York State 
Mr. Sidney Shapiro, Dept. Chief Engi- 
neer, Long Island State Commission 
Mr. Henry K. Evans, Director, Traffic 
Engineering Division, National Con- 
servation Bureau 


Mr. Fred W. Hurd, Yale Bureau of 
Highway Traffic 


Mr. John T. Gibala, Civil Engineer, 
Engineer's Office, N. Y. Police De- 
partment 


Mr. Merwyn Kraft, Accident Preven- 
tion Engineer, American Transit 
Association 


This session is jointly sponsored by 
the New York Metropolitan Section, 
Institute of Trafic Engineers and the 
Greater New York Safety Council. 


Education Session 

Under the chairmanship of W. Gra- 
ham Cole, Assistant Secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, and a 
Member of I.T.E., the Traffic Educa- 
tion Session will hold forth at 9:45 
A.M., Thursday, March 27, in Con- 
ference Room 2. The program will 
center on three talks, as follows: 


“National Efforts Toward Traffic 
Safety Through Education,” by W. 
Earl Hall, Editor, Mason City Ga- 
zette, Mason City, lowa; Chairman, 
National Committee for Traffic 
Safety 


“Developing Community Interest in 
Trafic Safety,” by Roscoe Ellard, 
Associate Dean, Graduate School of 
Journalism, Columbia University 


“What Industry Can Do Toward 
Trafic Safety,” by Robert C. 
Haven, Safety Engineer, Continen- 
tal Baking Company 


Enforcement Session 


At 9:45 A.M., on Friday, March 28, 
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in Conference Room 2,- Chairman 
James J. Sheehy, Asst. Chief Inspector, 
Commanding Officer, Traffic Bureau, 
New York Police Department, will 
open the Trafic Enforcement Session. 
This program was arranged by Thomas 
N. Boate, Director, Special Services 
Division, National Conservation Bu- 
reau. The schedule of subjects and 
speakers will be as follows: 


“Trafic Police Training,’ by Col. 
C. H. Schoeffel, Superintendent, 
Dept. of State Police, Trenton, N. J. 


“Traffic Engineering and the Police,” 
by Lt. Col. F. M. Kreml, Director, 
Traffic Institute, Northwestern Uni- 
versity 

“Safe Driver Clinics and Psychophysi- 
cal Tests,” by T. P. Cahalan, State 
Police, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Commercial Vehicle Sessions 

Wednesday morning and afternoon, 
Conference Room 2 will hold Com- 
mercial Vehicle Sessions #1 and #2, 
arranged by John Cost, Supervising 
Staff Engineer, New York Telephone 
Company. The first session will be 
held under chairmanship of Ralph H. 
Bell, Insurance Manager, United Par- 
cel Service Co., and consist of talks 
on the following subjects: 


“Incentive Plans for Safe Driving” 
“Classifying Accident Causes”’ 
“Modern Preventive Maintenance” 


The second session (afternoon) will 
be under the chairmanship of Charles 
Wendorf, Safety Director of Sheffield 
Farms Co., Inc., and feature talks on 
the following subjects: 


““Alex and the Looking Glass.” The 
man behind the wheel under the 
microscope of representatives of 
typical pedestrians and _ public 
groups. 


“Selection, Testing and Training of 
Driver-Employees.” How a large 
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cross-country van operator delivers 
the goods safely and punctually, by 
a system of selection, testing and 
training its driver personnel. 


PERSONAL 
ITEMS 





Herbert B. Woodling (Assoc. Mem- 
ber) has been appointed Safety Engi- 
neer of Akron, Ohio, to handle all 
matters pertaining to traffic and safe- 
ty. Previously he was acting traffic 
engineer. On Jan. 1, 1947, the traffic 
sign and paint shop, formerly under 
the Police Dept., and the parking 
meters, formerly under the Finance 
Dept., were put under Woodling’s 
supervision, in a move to centralize all 
trafic engineering responsibilities un- 
der one authority. 


Raymond F. Riegelmeier (Member) 
has formed a new company known as 
Riegelmeier’s Traffic Services, and is 
devoting his activities to central and 
eastern Pennsylvania, handling ac- 
counts of the Prismo Safety Corp., 
Automatic Signal Corp., Eagle Signal 
Corp. (except Phila. area), Baltimore 
Paint and Color Works, and S. G. 
Adams Co. signs. Other items will be 
handled too. Ray was formerly State 
Trafic Engineer for Pennsylvania, and 
at one time served as advertising man- 
ager of the TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 
magazine. 


Robert F. Royster (Jun. Member), 
formerly with the American Transit 
Association, has left that organization 
to become affiliated with the Double- 
day Publishing Concern, in personnel 
work. Royster graduated from the 


Harvard Bureau of Street Traffic Re- 
search in 1938. 
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Donald Berry (Assoc. Member), 
Director of the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s Traffic and Transportation Divi- 
sion, is basking in the glory of being 
the papa of ‘Miss Safety Pin Up.” 
Don’s youngest, Miss Jeanne Berry, 
aged eight months, was given the 
official distinction and title at the Na- 
tional Safety Congress last fall and has 
had her picture in numerous maga- 
zines and newspapers since then. 


D. W. Loutzenheiser (Assoc. Mem- 
ber), Sr. Highway Engineer, Dept. of 
Design, U. S. Public Roads Adminis- 
tration, reports that he is literally los- 
ing one of his right arms, as his assis- 
tant, Charles French, is being trans- 
ferred to Trenton, N. J., to do plan- 
ning in the New Jersey P.R.A. district 


office. 
3) SECTION 
Ly, NEWS 


Earl Hall to Address 
New York Section 


Those attending the March 26th 
dinner meeting of the New York Sec- 
tion will be privileged to listen to W. 
Earl Hall, Chairman of the National 
Committee for Traffic Safety, manag- 
ing editor of the Mason City Globe- 
Gazette, and for many years an out- 
standing leader in safety. Mr. Hall’s 
subject will be “It’s Time To Quit 
Yawning,” and those who have 
listened to this outstanding speaker 
and personality before promise that 
Mr. Hall will really “hit the nail on 
the head.” 


The dinner meeting will begin at 
6:30 P.M., and is scheduled for the 
President Tavern, 41st at Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. Out-of- 
Towners attending the Greater New 
York Safety Council Convention 
(traffic sessions, March 27 and 28) 
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are extended a special invitation to 
attend the meeting. 


W. Earl Hall was born in Iowa in 
1897, attending the University of 
Iowa (B.A., 1918). He served in 
World War No. 1, and later became 
managing editor of the Mason City 
Globe-Gazette at the age of 22. He 
was State Commander of American 
Legion, 1932-33, first president of 
Iowa Safety Council, 1934-39, Vice- 
president of National Safety Council, 
1944, and elected chairman of the 
National Committee for Traffic Safety 
in 1946. He has been a member of 
various State and Federal commissions 
and boards, and was awarded the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws by 
Cornell College in 1946. 


His hobbies, he says, are weatherlore 
and barbershop quartet singing. 


Washington. D. C. Section 


The Dec. 18th meeting was attended 
by twenty-three members and fifteen 
guests. The main talk of the evening 
was given by George Keneipp, Direc- 
tor of Vehicles and Traffic, Washing- 
ton, D.C. He spoke of proposed plans 
for improving District traffic includ- 
ing the organization of the District, 
signalized intersections, street signs, 
street markings and parking. He also 
paid special tribute to M. O. Eldridge 
who is retiring as Assistant Director 
of the Department of Vehicles and 
Traffic. 


The Jan. 15th meeting was held 
jointly with the American Institute of 
Architects, and featured a talk on 
“Design and Traffic Features of Air- 
ports” by Hervey Law, Administrator 
of the Washington National Airport. 


Michigan Section 


The December 18th meeting was 
held at the Flint Athletic Club, Flint, 
Michigan. 
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Attending were: 


H. A. Barnes Ross Harger 
J. P. Buckley Roscoe E. Hefron 
C. A. Chayne C. W. Lucas 
Don Crosier A. F. Malo 


B. C. Cyberski Thos. McCarthy 


J. Dobelek J. C. McMonagle 
Charles E. Geisz Walt Pletcher 
M. D. German A. C. Sherman 
Chester Glasgow E. L. Simm 

W. D. Gottschalk Wm. H. Tigue 


Oscar M. Gunderson 
Maxwell Halsey 


J. L. Wehmeyer 


Mr. McMonagle announced that one 
of his artists had prepared an I.T.E. 
design for a cut to be used by the 
Engineering Society of Detroit in an- 
nouncing I.T.E. activities. 


Lloyd B. Reid and J. L. Wehmeyer 
were appointed to complete arrange- 
ments for the feature meeting of the 
winter season which is to be held the 
latter part of January. Mr. Pyke 
Johnson, of the Automotive Safety 
Foundation, will be the speaker of the 
evening. It is planned to make this 
an open meeting at the Engineering 
Society of Detroit and to invite at- 
tendance on the part of other affiliate 
societies and governmental officials. 


Mr. McMonagle announced that the 
1947 I.T.E. convention will be held in 
Detroit. After some discussion, it was 
decided that the offer of convention 
facilities by the Fort Shelby Hotel 
should be accepted. 


Henry Barnes, who was in charge 
of arrangements for the evening meet- 
ing introduced Mr. C. A. Chayne, 
Chief Engineer, Buick Motor Car Co., 
who did a bang-up job in describing a 
number of the problems encountered 
in designing and producing automo- 
biles. His talk was so interesting that 
it stimulated a large number of ques- 
tions not only on the automobile but 
on the tie-in of vehicle and highway 
design and operation. 

After Mr. Chayne’s talk a movie 
of the football game between the two 
Flint high school teams was shown to 
the group. 
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LETTERS TO 
THE EDITOR 





Dear Editor: 

Several years ago we had a Turkish 
student named Orhan Barim who took 
our traffic engineering courses, and 
when he returned to Turkey he was 
employed as Traffic Engineer for the 
mass transportation facilities in Istam- 
bul. On April 27, 1945, he wrote me 
a very interesting letter about some of 
his experiences. I asked him if he 
would have any objection to the pub- 
lication of this letter but I have never 
heard from him since then. I am 
sending you a copy herewith and if 
you should think that this was of 
sufficient interest to publish and had 
the space for it, I am sure that we 
could assume that “silence gives 
consent.” 

Sincerely yours, 
RoceER L. Morrison, 

Professor of Highway Engineering 

and Highway Transport, Univer- 

sity of Michigan 

“The traffic engineering position of the 
streetcar and bus outfit of Istanbul that I 
occupied for seven months was by no means 
a dull job. I started work on August 18, 
1944, and my first job was to conduct an 
investigation of a very interesting accident 
that had happened the night before. There 
were no fatalities or wounded involved, but 
it was the craziest accident you ever heard of. 
So, the press was yelling their lungs out and 
asking the mystery to be solved. We started 
the investigation at the time that the accident 
occurred the night before (2:10 A.M.). All 
the big heads of our outfit were there. I had 
studied all the reports during the day, and 
was jittery as the dickens, for I thought I 
was taking the most important “bluebook” 
of my life. Here is what had happened: After 
the streetcar service had stopped for the 
night, one of our streetcars was pulling a 
trailer full of coal and bringing it to one of our 
repair shops at one terminus of our network, 
He, the motorman, arrived at his destination 
with five tons of coal, and called somebody 
from the shop to unhitch the trailer from the 
car. While the unhitching was going on, the 
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A photograph of members attending the Dec. 18th meeting of the Michigan I.T.E. Section. 


Names are shown under the news item entitled Michigan Section. 


motorman opened the windshield and pulled 
the illumination cord from the trailer, and 
took the cord into the car still holding it in 
his hand. Suddenly they hear the motorman 
yelling and see him whirling in the car like a 
dervish, one end of the cord still in his hand. 
Then an unseen force throws the motorman 
out of the car, and the car starts to move in 
the opposite direction with full speed. But, 
the car, instead of running into the trailer 
and pushing it back, it finds a switch open 
and passes to the other line, and starts going 
tow c.. the center of the city with full speed 


and nobody in it. The trailer «lowly comes down- 


hill and smashes into another trailer at the 
end of the line. The men at the shop run out 
to help the motorman who is badly hurt from 
electric shock. While they’re working on the 
motorman they hear a terrific noise approach- 
ing around the corner, and shortly they see 
the same streetcar coming like a bat out of 
hell. The car smashes into the trailer and two 
trailers and a car are complete wrecks. It 
was very lucky, that, during the seven miles 
that the car covered, it didn’t run into any- 
thing else, and found just the right switches 


open to come back to the same spot. Other- 
wise, on some of the very sharp curves of the 
other lines, it would have smashed into one 
of the houses. 

“Well, what do you think of the case? A 
phantom streetcar on the streets of Istanbul! 
I solved the mystery all right, but it was 
more of a detective work that I did rather 
than engineering. The motorman was denying 
everything, and the witnesses were supporting 
his story. I had to do a lot of cross ques- 
tioning to make them contradict themselves, 
and finally at about 5 A.M. the motorman 
confessed his carelessness in not turning off 
the electricity before pulling the cord, in not 
leaving the car brakes on, and finally intend- 
ing to make an illegal maneuver that led him 
to open the switch. Evidently, when the 
motorman was hit by electricity, and didn’t 
know what he was doing, unknowingly he 
pulled the control lever to full speed. Any- 
way, the next day I explained the case to the 
press, and my first case was a success. But, 
believe me, I had to work for it. 

From then on we’ve had accidents galore. 
Fatalities, serious injuries, collisions came one 
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after another; and I had to tell the press 
WHY they happened. In seven months we 
had eleven dead, nineteen seriously injured 
(crippled), thirty-eight slightly injured, and 
ninety-two collisions of various sorts. For 
seven months I worked my head off to get the 
cooperation of city’s trafic police department, 
for, after all a streetcar runs on its tracks 
and cannot run here and there, and in most 
cases it was the fault of the other party that 
caused the accident. But, the traffic 
didn’t give a darn. Our material is very old 
and we can’t get replacements. We have fre- 
quent derailments because of lack of 
rails. A few months ago we had a terrific 
snow storm, during which we had to pull in 
105 of our 350 cars accidental 
reasons. For months I got sick of 
seeing crushed skulls, cut off legs, kids’ bodies 
coming out from under the streetcars in four 
or five pieces. 

“There were times when I thought I was 
going nuts. Oh, what sights I saw. I dreamt 
them for days. 
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“Through some of my precautionary meth- 
ods the accident rates had dropped consider- 
ably during the late months, but now some- 
body else is running the machinery that I set 
up and getting the credit for it.” 





New Pamphlets 
Issued by NRSSP 


A new series of seven pamphlets are 
being released this month by the Na- 
tional Roster of Scientific and Special- 
ized Personnel, each treating in detail 
with a profession or occuption. These 
descriptions were previously printed 

44 4? . 
on 5x8 cards and used extensively 
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by U.S.E.S., other agencies and the 
general public. In the new form, they 
are printed pamphlets covering occu- 
pational summary, description of 
major branches, a statement of educa- 
tional and licensing qualifications, pro- 
fessional afhliations, related, fields, and 
the major sources of employment. 
Of special interest to traffic authori- 
ties will be several of the following: 
2. Engineering Sciences 
Civil Engineer 
Electrical Engineer 
Safety Engineer 
§. Miscellaneous Fields 
Planner 
These and others may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., making refer- 
ence to the National Roster. 


New Orleans Traffic Survey 
Report Released 

A 93-page Report of the Traffic 
Survey of the New Orleans metropoli- 
tan area has recently been released by 
the Louisiana Department of High- 
ways. The survey, made in coopera- 
tion with the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration and the city of New Orleans 
was the first home-interview trafhc 
survey made in Louisiana and among 
the first of this type conducted in the 
United States. 

The sample interview survey began 
on March 13, 1944. Interviews total- 
ing 13,029 were made by August 16, 
1944 and reports obtained on 42,481 
persons using existing facilities in the 
metropolitan area. Eight external 
origin and destination stations located 
on highways entering New Orleans 
were also operated. Manual classifica- 
tion counts at 520 important inter- 
sections and machine counts at 360 
other points were made during summer 
of 1944. 

Thirty 4-color charts are contained 
in the report. Included are charts 
showing Internal Auto Trips in vol- 
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ume brackets of 750 and over, 300 to 
749, and 50-299; charts showing 
Major Directional Desire Lines of 
Automobile Trips; and charts show- 
ing Zone Patterns of Trips to Work 
and Transit Passengers. Also included 
are charts showing Parking Character- 
istics of the Central Business District. 


Off-Street Parking Study, City of 
Lansing, Michigan, 1946. Results of a 
comprehensive analysis of parking 
capacity, demand, and future require- 
ments. Charts, 21 pp. mimeo. 


Accident Classification Manual, 
City of Detroit, Department of Street 
Railways, October, 1946. Detailed 
classification of transit accidents with 
corresponding code letters and num- 
bers. 28 pp. mimeo. 


Parking Manual: How to Solve 
Community Parking Problems, by the 
American Automobile Association. 
c1946. 181 pp. 

Very complete discussion of all as- 
pects of parking. Illustrated with 
photographs, maps, charts, etc. 


Traffic Studies, Surveys and Re- 
ports: a Selected Bibliography, by the 
American Society of Planning Officials. 
1946. 9 pp. mimeo. 


Detroit’s Parking Needs, Central 
Business District, by the Detroit Traf- 
fic Engineering Bureau. 1946. 17 pp., 
maps, charts, photographs. 

Off-street parking facilities, study 
of destinations of curb parkers at vari- 
ous hours, shortages of adequate facili- 
ties. 

Traffic Survey Report of Greenville, 
South Carolina — 1945, by the 
South Carolina State Highway De- 
partment. 1946. 


Arterial Plan for New Orleans. 
Robert Moses, Director; Andrews and 
Clark, Consulting Engineers. 1946. 
35 pp. 

Director’s report and consultant’s 
report to the Louisiana Department of 


Highways. 
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Report on Traffic Congestion and 
Relief, City of Seattle, 1945, variously 
paged, charts, maps, etc. mimeo. 

Report on trafic volumes and con- 
gestion locations. Present remedies: 
correction of traffic signal progression 
and adjustment of hours of operation; 
adjustment of curb space; rerouting of 
transit equipment; increase of police 
force during rush hours. Future remed- 
ies: Restriction of parking; installation 
of additional trafhc signals; continu- 
ance of staggered hours; construction 
of off-street parking facilities and by- 
pass routes; increased use of alleys for 
loading and unloading purposes. 


Dallas Cordon Count, Central Busi- 
ness District, June, 1946, by the Dal- 
las Department of Traflic Control, 
Dallas, Texas. The department, 1946. 
200 pp. mimeo. 


A Traffic Survey of Greater Kansas 
City, by the Missouri State Highway 
Department, the State Highway Com- 
mission of Kansas, City Plan Commis- 
sion, Kansas City, Missouri, City Plan- 
ning Commission, Kansas City, Kansas, 
Department of Public Works, Kansas 
City, Missouri in cooperation with the 
Public Roads Administration, Federal 
Works Agency. Data compiled and 
presented by the Trafic Subcommittee 
of the Greater Kansas City Regional 
Planning Committee. 1944-1945. un- 
paged, processed. 


A Report on a Subway Plan for 
Montreal, prepared for Greater Mon- 
treal Economic Council by the Mon- 
treal Tramways Company. The Com- 
pany, 1944. 26 pp. maps, diagrams, 
etc. 

Discusses topography, population, 
existing transit facilities, vehicle own- 
ership, trafic trends; possible solu- 
tions such as street widening, express 
highways, subways; a subway plan 
with proposed routes, physical features 
and estimates of cost. 
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Parking Survey: Report and Recom- 
mendations, 1946, New Rochelle, 
New York, by the National Conserva- 
tion Bureau, Trafic Engineering Divi- 
sion in cooperation with the New 
Rochelle Bureau of Police. National 
Conservation Bureau 1946. 37 pp. 
mimeo. charts and graphs. Price 50c. 


Traffic Study, by Future Spring- 
field, Inc. Future Springfield, Inc., 
1946. 20 pp. processed. 

Illustrated pamphlet on traffic condi- 
tions in Springfield, Massachusetts; 
Describes present agencies dealing with 
trafhc problems and proposed consoli- 
dation and reorganization of them. In- 
cludes list of needed traffic engineering 
projects. Includes one section of park- 
ing lots, present and proposed, and 
summarized answers to a questionnaire 
sent to merchants of the city on the 
trafic situation. 


Study of Traffic in Business Dis- 
trict, Staunton, Virginia, by the Vir- 
ginia Department of Highways, Divi- 
sion of Traffic and Planning. The De- 
partment, 1946. 28 pp. plus maps. 


Denver Metropolitan Area Origin 
and Destination Study, by the Colo- 
rado State Highway Department, Plan- 
ning Division in cooperation with the 
Federal Works Agency—U.S. Public 
Roads Administration; City and 
County of Denver Planning Commis- 
sion, University of Denver and others. 
Colorado State Highway Department, 
1946. variously paged, mimeo. 


Annual Report — 1945 by the 
Chicago Street Traffic Commission. 
The Commission, 1945. 30 pp. 

Contains graphical presentation of 
accident statistics and trafhe counts. 


Equitable Street and Highway 
Financing; revised, by John E. Vance. 
Providence, Rhode Island, Civic Plan- 
ning and Trafhc Board. January, 1946. 
10 pp. mimeo. 
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Williamsport Traffic 
To Be Surveyed 


Traffic engineers of the National 
Conservation Bureau began a survey 
in Williamsport, Pa., the first week in 
February designed to spot the causes 
of the increasing trafic congestion and 
accident rate in that city. The work 
is under the direction of Henry K. 
Evans, director of the trafhc engineer- 
ing division of the Bureau. Upon com- 
pletion of the survey, recommenda- 
tions for solving Williamsport’s traf- 
fic problems will be outlined. 

The survey is one of a series being 
conducted by the National Conserva- 
tion Bureau, accident prevention divi- 
sion of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, in cooperation with 
local police and civic organizations to 
cut down accidents and improve park- 
ing conditions locally and to set a 
pattern for improvement in_ other 
cities. A similar survey has just been 
completed in Westport, Connecticut. 
Others were conducted during 1946 
in Morristown, N. J., New Rochelle, 
N. Y., St. Louis, Mo., and Parkersburg, 
W. Va. 


‘The Bureau is indebted to the Sun- 
Gazette Newspapers in Williamsport 
for sponsorship of the survey,” Mr. 
Evans said. ‘“‘Through their instiga- 
tion and support the National Conser- 
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vation Bureau can step in to help Wil- 
liamsport ease its trafhc problem.” 


The Sun and Gazette instigated the 
traffic survey as part of their contribu- 
tion to the state-wide highway safety 
campaign recently staged by the Penn- 
sylvania Newspaper Publishers Associ- 
ation. 


Toll Highway Proposed 
For Ohio 


Construction of a privately-financed 
239-mile superhighway across Ohio 
designed to link up with the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike, will be called for in 
a bill to be submitted to the state leg- 
islature next month. The J. E. Greiner 
Co., Baltimore, Md., Pennsylvania 
Turnpike consulting engineers, said 
the highway would attract an average 
of 12,000 vehicles a day. It said a 
daily maximum of 6,750 vehicles 
would be adequate to retire in 30 years 
bonds to the total of $152,380,000, 
which would be issued to finance the 
route. 

The measure, proposed by Ralph A. 
Winter, provides for the creation of a 
§-member Ohio Turnpike Commission 
empowered to issue highway bonds 
containing a statement on their face 
“that the state of Ohio is not obli- 
gated to pay the principal and interest 
thereon except from tolis.”’ 





COURT SANCTIONS CONDEMNATION OF 
PROPERTY FOR PARKING 


The Court of Appeals of Kentucky 
has rendered a decision of significance 
concerning the question of the pro- 
vision of parking facilities as a muni- 
cipal or public function. In deciding 
that the provision of public parking 
lots for automobiles constitutes a 
legitimate municipal purpose the court 
took cognizance of the present needs of 
the motoring public as well as of the 
greater public welfare of the citizenry 
in general. 





The most important features of this 
case, the decision of which is a preced- 
ent that will be scrutinized by local 
and state authorities are as follows: 
The board of council of the city of 
Georgetown, Ky., adopted an ordinance 
setting forth the need for public off- 
street parking facilities and for that 
purpose authorizing the acquisition, 
through condemnation if necessary, of 
two tracts of land near the business 
district, one owned by a corporation 
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and one by an individual. Both owners 
resisted, and the city instituted con- 
demnation proceedings in the Scott 
County court, which sustained the de- 
fendants’ demurrer and awarded judg- 
ment for them. 


City’s Intentions Sustained 

Upon appeal by the city, the circuit 
court reversed the ruling of the lower 
court and the Court of Appeals afirm- 
ed the decision of the Circuit court, 
sustaining the city’s intentions. 

Part of the wording of the decision 
is of special interest. It reads: “Sub- 
section 8 of Kentucky Revised Statutes 
86 110 authorizes in general terms the 
city to purchase or condemn real estate 
which it has declared by ordinance is 
needed for municipal purposes. Al- 
though the power of eminent domain 
is not inherent in municipalities and 
may not be exercised by them without 
statutory authority, it is not necessary 
that the statute should specifically 
mention streets, alleys, highways, or 
other purposes for which the munici- 
pality may condemn property. The 
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general power of condemnation for ap- 
propriate municipal purposes confers 
the authority to condemn for every 
necessary municipal purpose in the 
opinion of the courts. 


“Is then the acquisition and use of 
land by the city for a parking lot a 
municipal purpose? It is a matter of 
common knowledge that the great in- 
crease in recent years of motor vehicles 
has created a situation, even in the 
smaller cities, which is fraught with 
danger to persons using the streets and 
causes inconvenience to the residents 
of the city. Under the powers to regu- 
late the use of vehicles on their streets 
cities may, and frequently do, prohibit 
parking on the streets in congested 
areas, and the right to furnish parking 
space is a necessary adjunct to the right 
to regulate traffic; otherwise it would 
be impossible to achieve the general 
objectives of the statutory grant of 
power to regulate the use of streets by 
vehicles. One of the main objectives is 
the protection and safety of the citi- 
zens.” —Engineering News Record 





CITY OFFICIAL BELIEVES UNDERGROUND 
PARKING WOULD PAY FOR ITSELF 


The downtown parking problem of 
Memphis, Tenn., may be solved, it is 
said, if City Commissioner Boyle’s plan 
goes through to provide parking for at 
least 3,000 cars underground. 

This is what Mr. Boyle proposes: 

1. Excavation for underground 
parking lots of three stories each 
beneath the present fire department 
headquarters at Front and Union, Con- 
federate Park, and on the city-owned 
parking lot. Each area is a block 
square. 

2. Excavation for an underground 
parking area beneath Front Street from 
Jefferson to Gayoso, which also would 
be a lateral artery for connecting the 
three major underground lots. 

3. Auto entrances and exits for the 
entire system in the sides of the river 


bluffs on the slopes of Union, Monroe, 
Court and Jefferson between Front 
Street and Riverside Drive, by means 
of ramps. In the one-way traffic sys- 
tem, cars would enter from one side 
and depart from the opposite. 

4. Street entrances and exits for 
pedestrians, by means of stairs, on the 
east side of Front Street from Jefferson 
to Gayoso; also pedestrian tunnels 
direct to office buildings and depart- 
ment stores facing Front Street so 
that autoists can walk directly into 
them. 

“It may sound fantastic. but it isn’t,” 
said Mr. Boyle. ‘With the tremendous 
increase in the number of automobiles 
in the next few years something will 
have to be done to solve the downtown 
parking problem, and placing these 
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cars underground is the only way to do 
it. The cost would not be much. The 
city already owns the properties, and 
the only major item of expense would 
be for excavation and concreting. The 


entire project would be owned and 
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operated by the city and, at a reason- 
able parking fee, I am sure it would 
pay for itself in 10 years. Our parking 
meters, installed a few years ago, paid 
for themselves in their first nine 
months of operation.” — Engincering 


News Record. 





REALIZING FAULTS OF SHUTTLE BUS PARKING SERVICE, 
CHICAGO WORKS OUT METHOD TO USE 6,000 SPACES 


To the west of Chicago’s loop, lies 
the fairly accessible Monroe Street 
parking lot where up to nearly 5,000 
motorists daily pay 25 cents for park- 
ing. That municipal lot, plus many 
smaller privately owned lots and 
garages, falls far short of meeting the 
needs of workers and shoppers. 

A mile and a half southeast from 
what has long been described as the 
world’s busiest corner, State and Madi- 
son Streets, is Chicago’s Soldier Field 
Stadium. That stadium is served by 
adjacent free parking areas, 6,000 
spaces begging for occupancy—enough 
room for all the cars that could be 
curb-parked along both sides of ten 
miles of streets. 

With the conclusion of the war, 
trafhc began to zoom in Chicago as 
elsewhere. Chicago businessmen and 
city officials had eyed that distant 
parking gold mine for a long time, 
but they knew other cities had failed 
to work out a really successful scheme 
to utilize outlying sites. Shuttle bus 
service, the records showed, usually 
proved unpopular. 


Shuttle Bus Faults 
These common faults of shuttle bus 
service were recognized: 


Routes were not carefully deter- 
mined so as to provide a sufficient 
volume of two-way traffic. 

Intervals between buses were too 
long and the stops were not care- 
fully planned. 


Too often fares were too high. 


The parking and shuttle bus service 
was not well publicized. 


Chicago, moreover, had its own ex- 
perience as a guide. The local bus 
company last August 15 opened a 
shuttle service to the Monroe Street 
lot and to Soldier Field. But the fare 
of 10 cents, the 10-minute interval 
and other faults did not win public 
acceptance of the service to Soldier 
Field—only about 100 cars daily used 
the lot. 


Merchants Underwrote Transit Service 


So a new program was designed to 
overcome the unfavorable conditions 
by the State Street Council (mer- 
chants and property owners) which 
made an unusual agreement with the 
local bus company. In order to assure 
quality service at the outset, the 
Council underwrote the operation of 
the shuttle buses, guaranteeing the 
company no operating losses for a 
period of six months beginning Sep- 
tember 15. 


Customer appeals written into the 
agreement are: buses at five-minute 
intervals; service into interior of the 
lot; five-cent fares; and well-planned 
routes with fast service and convenient 
stops. The agreement covers the Mon- 
roe Street lot as well as the Soldier 
Field area. The Council and the bus 
company are also working out details 
of another feature, extension of the 
shuttle service from Soldier Field 
through the loop to the huge Merchan- 
dise Mart just north of the Chicago 
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That extension would add ma- 


river. 

terially to the volume of potential 
customers. 

Success 


From the outset, the new shuttle 
bus service won an increasing patron- 
age. On the old basis parked cars at 
Soldier Field numbered only about 100 
daily. Within two weeks, the new 
system brought the average number of 
parked cars up to 800. Then a bus 
drivers’ strike of seven weeks’ dura- 
tion intervened. As expected, patron- 
age dropped when the service was first 
resumed. But within a week a new 
high record was set—1,800 parked 
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cars the day after Thanksgiving. 

Milton C. Mumford, chairman of 
the special subcommittee handling the 
program, reports that the Council “is 
confident the service can be quickly 
placed on its own feet as a successful 
operation.’ 

The enterprise of Chicago business- 
men related above extends to broader 
fields. The State Street Council and 
the Chicago Association of Commerce 
are cooperating in a study aimed at 
determining a long-range action pro- 
gram on parking, which will consider 
future needs and such vital factors as 
Chicago’s projected express highway 
program. 


DEFINITIONS — PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER 


The model law for the registration 
of Professional Engineers and Land 
Surveyors lists the following defini- 
tions: 

“Definition—Professional Engineer. 

“The term ‘Professional Engineer’ 
within the meaning and intent of this 
Act shall mean a person who, by rea- 
son of his special knowledge of the 
mathematical and physical sciences and 
the principles and methods of engineer- 
ing analysis and design, acquired by 
professional education and _ practical 
experience, is qualified to practice en- 
gineering as hereinafter defined, as at- 
tested by his legal registration as a 
Professional Engineer.” 
“Definition—Practice of Engineering. 

“The term ‘Practice of Engineering 
within the meaning and intent of this 
Act shall mean any professional serv- 
ice or creative work requiring engineer- 
ing education, training, and experi- 
ence and the application of special 
knowledge of the mathematical, physi- 
cal, and engineering sciences to such 
professional services or creative work 
as consultation, investigation, evalua- 
tion, planning, design, and supervision 


of construction for the purpose of as- 
suring compliance with specifications 
and design, in connection with any 
public or private utilities, structures, 
buildings, machines, equipment, pro- 
cesses, works, or projects. 


“A person shall be construed to 
practice or offer to practice engineer- 
ing, within the meaning and intent of 
this Act, who practices any branch of 
the profession of engineering; or who, 
by verbal claim, sign, advertisement, 
letterhead, card, or in any other way 
represents himself to be a professional 
engineer, or through the use of some 
other title implies that he is a profes- 
sional engineer; or who holds himself 
out as able to perform, or who does 
perform any engineering service or 
work or any other professional service 
designated by the practitioner or rec- 
ognized by educational authorities as 
enginecring.” 


The most recent edition of the 
model law was issued in July, 1946, 
and has been approved and endorsed 
by approximately a dozen national en- 
gineering societies. The model law is 


for enactment by a state. 
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NEW A. A. A. PARKING MANUAL 


Central business district valuations 
have declined almost one third in the 
past ten years according to figures 
compiled by the American Automobile 
Association. This drastic decline was 
revealed in the new A.A.A. Parking 
Manual just published to help cities 
solve their parking problems. The 
A.A.A. blames parking difficulties for 
causing a sizable percentage of this 
drop. 

“Business is being forced out of 
downtown districts to more accessible 
outlying business areas,” the Associa- 
tion said. “Partly due to parking defi- 
ciencies, downtown property values 
have declined and so have tax returns 
from the central business district. Nor 
are lost taxes recovered from the new 
outlying locations. Indeed, often the 
business moves OUTSIDE the muni- 
cipal limits. 

“City government and _ property 
owners have a real ‘pocket-book’ inter- 
est in the economic health of their 
downtown district for tax losses seri- 
ously reduce the ability of the city 
government to carry on and make 
improvements unless the loss is made 
up by tax increases on other property 
owners. 

“The irritation of searching some- 
what hopelessly for a parking space 
each time a driver enters the business 
district is not measurable in minutes 


Indianapolis Launches 
Traffic Plan 

Indianapolis has launched a new and 
inclusive drive to solve its downtown 
parking and congestion problem, ac- 
cording to a plan unfolded recently by 
city and state experts. The plan is 


based upon present traffic conditions 
and is the fruit of many months of 


or in dollars and cents. But the repe- 
tition of this exasperating experience 
has probably driven many potential 
buyers out of business districts. 

“This is evidenced by the many 
shoppers who are willing to drive 
extra miles to outlying business estab- 
lishments where ample parking space is 
available and much trafhce congestion 
avoided.” 

The A.A.A. said the parking prob- 
lem has reached a state of major 
magnitude and seriousness. “It calls 
for special treatment and _ vigorous 
action. Such treatment and action are 
long overdue in most cities.” 

Among the suggested relief mea- 
sures were improvements in_ public 
transportation. Such improvements 
should receive much consideration as 
an important way of helping down- 
town trafhc conditions. 

“Many specialists believe that more 
persons, particularly those who are 
employed in the _ business district 
should use public transportation for 
their daily trips. This would reduce 
the demand for parking facilities to a 
considerable degree.” The A.A.A. 
pointed out the average cost of using 
the street cars, trackless trolleys or 
gas buses was only 20 cents a day 
while private automobile travel aver- 
aged 90 cents, 50 cents for operation 
and 40 cents for parking charges. 


analysis. Major points in the overall 
program include establishment of two 
one-way down-town traffic loops; de- 
signation of feeder routes for the tran- 
sit system; rerouting of certain trol- 
ley and coach lines; and increase of 
off-street parking facilities coupled 
with stricter enforcement of all park- 
ing regulations.—Highway Highlights. 
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COLLIER COMMITTEE GETS ENGINEERING REPORT 


Although working time totaled a 
scant year, the comprehensive engi- 
neering report completed for the Cali- 
fornia legislature’s Collier Committee 
is regarded as a history-making project 
setting a new high mark in the use of 
highway research and planning facts. 


The report, “Engineering Facts and 
Future Program” was prepared by the 
special engineering and research staff 
organized and headed by G. Donald 
Kennedy, (Member, Institute of Traf- 
fic Engineers), vice president of the 
Automotive Safety Foundation. 


The engineering study, conducted 
separately from other studies on fiscal 
and tax matters, was financed by a 
special appropriation of the California 
legislature to the Joint Fact-Finding 
Committee on Highways, Streets and 
Bridges, known as the Collier Com- 
mittee of which State Senator Ran- 
dolph Collier is chairman. At the 
request of the Committee, the Founda- 
tion loaned the services of Mr. Ken- 
nedy and J. O. Mattson. 


The 144-page printed report, attrac- 
tively and forcefully illustrated with 
art work and graphs, digs deeply into 
all major phases of highway needs, 
usage and development. Emphasis is 
placed on California’s dependence upon 
the motor vehicle and the road, and de- 
tailed studies focus attention on the 
history and present status of the road 
systems and the characteristics of road 
use. 

Facts are presented to show how 
proper classification of highways is 
necessary to efficiently handle problems 
of jurisdiction, financing, administra- 
tion, construction and maintenance. 
Findings show that 2,467 miles now on 
the State Highway System should be 
transferred to county and city juris- 
diction. The remaining state system is 
recommended for separation into two 


parts, a 2,900-mile state expressway 
system to be built to advanced design 
standards and an_ 8,500-mile state 
trunkline system. City and County 
road systems are likewise divided into 
two classifications, routes of general 
traffic service and those routes furnish- 
ing access to land and homes. 


In addition to a master plan of clas- 
sification and administration of road 
systems, the report recommends far- 
sighted standards of road improve- 
ments and of road operation. The re- 
port concludes with a recommended 
ten-year program of improvements, 
condensed as follows in the Summary 
of Findings: 


‘Highway Improvements as current- 
ly contemplated should be carried out 
through the fiscal year 1949, then an 
accelerated Ten Year Program should 
be started in the fiscal year 1950 after 
enactment of required legislation and 
necessary administrative preparation. 
The Ten Year Program, as outlined in 
this report, begins with annual ex- 
penditures from all sources for con- 
struction, maintenance and administra- 
tion amounting to $111 million for the 
State Highway System, $48.5 million 
for the County Road System, and $50 
million for the City Street System. 
Recommended expenditures increase 
progressively each year to keep pace 
with growth of trafic and revenue.” 


In a statement addressed to Chair- 
man Collier, Thomas H. MacDonald, 
(Hon. Member, Institute of Traffic 
Engineers), Commissioner of Public 
Roads, said: “It is the first large scale 
project of its kind, and I hope that out 
of it your Committee and the Legisla- 
ture will be able once more to set a 
pattern in California which other 
states will find both useful and inspir- 


ing.” Commissioner MacDonald also 
said, ““The urgent task in all states is 
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to put these (planning survey) facts 
to work; to make them the basis for 
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sound and orderly highway develop- 
ment in accordance with needs.” 





LEGAL DECISIONS RELATING TO HIGHWAYS 


From PUBLIC WORKS for 
November, 1946 


Taxation Exemption of Engineer’s Fee. 
An engineer contracted with a Bridge 
and Highway District to furnish all 
the necessary engineering talent and 
material required for the construction 
of a bridge, including the services of 
such of his subordinates as might be 
necessary to plan, supervise and com- 
plete the construction of all engineer- 
ing features at a percentage of the 
estimated cost of the bridge, the con- 
tractor being bound by the contract 
provision against its assignment to see 
the project through to completion. 
The Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals 
(Strauss v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, 97 F 2d 549) held that he 
was an “independent contractor,” and 
compensation paid him under the con- 
tract was not exempt from income 
tax. Both parties presented the case 
on the assumption that if the compen- 
sation was paid him as an officer of the 
district it was exempt from Federal 


Tax. 


Issuing Bonds for Road Purposes. 
Where more than 27 years have elapsed 
since the approval by the voters of the 
issuance by a county of bonds for road 
purposes, the Kentucky Court of Ap- 
peal (Sparks v. Sparks County, 192 
S. W. 2d 724) said that the strongest 
point against the validity of a proposed 
bond issue and the continuation of a 
20 per cent tax levy for payment of 
proposed road bonds, was, in addition 
to the long lapse of time and the radi- 
cal change in the plans for building 
and maintaining highways, the fact 
that the retirement of the bonds by 
the continued levy of the maximum 
tax would have to be met by a new 





generation who had no voice in the 
election held 27 years ago. Between 
1920 and 1940 the population had in- 
creased almost 50 per cent. “It would 
be unfair to a great number of the 
present population,” the court said, “‘to 
impose upon the citizens a debt even 
of $50,000, with a 25 year tax of the 
constitutional limit, without giving 
a fair opportunity to express their 
present views.” 


“Extra Work” Provision Construed. 
The New York Court of Appeals 
(DeMartins v. Elude Realty Corpora- 
tion, 293 N. Y. 778, 58 N.E. 2d 519) 
hold that, where the provisions of a 
contract fixing the price to be paid 
for items of “extra work” clearly im- 
plied an obligation to do such extra 
work at a stipulated price as required 
in connection with the performance 
of work included in the ‘scope of the 
work” provision of the contract, the 
plaintiff’s failure to do requested extra 
work would serve as a partial defense 
in an action to foreclose a mechanic’s 
lien and for damages for breach of 
contract. The judgment of the Ap- 
pellate Division (267 App. Div., 774, 
45 N. Y. S 2d 355) was reversed 
which held that the action would not 
be defeated because of the plaintiff’s 
failure to install curbs and lay side- 
walks, where the contract contained 
no language requiring the plaintiff to 
do so, but merely set forth an agreed 
price for such services under the cap- 
tion “Extra Work”—a term meaning 
work independent of the contract and 
not required in its performance, as 
shown by the fact that these items 
were not included in the “Scope of 


Work” provision in the contract. 





“a nnouncement 


This announcement is of importance to every man 


who buys, installs and maintains traffic signals. 


« Marbelite has acquired the Traffic Signal 
Division of the Horni Signal Manufacturing 
Corporation. This addition to our regular line 
of signals, plus the Signal Service Signal 
Division, which we acquired some time ago, 
places us in a leading position to furnish traffic 


signal equipment to meet all requirements. » 


ue MARBELITE ov, 


27 WARREN ST., NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
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a Institute of Trafhc Engineers is well on its way to an expanded program 
that will permit it to give greater service to the membership, as well as to 
the many others who look to the Institute for help and leadership in meeting 
the current problems of trathe improvement. 


The keystone in the arch of the more imposing structure is the employ- 
ment of an Executive Secretary to devote full time to the many details. We 
have been extremely fortunate in the past in having available men to serve as 
Secretary-Treasurer who could devote a great amount of time to the work of 
the Institute because their employers were sold on the value of the organization. 
This is still true, but the Institute now demands full time service of at least 
one capable and energetic man, trained in trafhe control. 


Realizing this, the Board of Direction started working on the problem over 
a year ago. First, in order to expand the program, it was necessary to have a 
substantially increased budget, much greater than can be foreseen from present 
income derived from dues and publications. This should not be a recurring 
matter because greater service by the Institute will result in greater income. 


A special committee headed by the Vice-President and including the two 
immediate past Presidents was set up to develop a program to obtain the neces- 
sary funds, and this committee has been working diligently for the past year. 
Latest reports are that the goal is practically achieved, and the final steps will 
be taken soon. 


Many examples could be cited to prove the worthiness of the Institute and 
the need for this expanded program. The attendance at our annual meeting 
last October, which held the interest of a large group through day and night 
sessions should be enough alone. 


Now for the final push. With the aid of the membership it should be 
possible to finish the job. It is also time for the members and others interested 
to consider the ways in which an increased program can be of service to them. 
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President, Institute of Trafic Engineers 
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“Liming Progressive Stgual Systeme 


ParT II 


by Jack L. PETTERMAN, Assistant Signal Engineer 
Traffic Engineering Bureau, City of Detroit 


Ed. Note: The first part of this 
article appeared in last month’s 
issue, in which the author outlines 
basic considerations. In this sec- 
ond half an actual problem is 
worked out employing the prin- 
ciples outlined previously. 


The progressive system to be inves- 
tigated is on Woodward Avenue, 
which is one of the more heavily trav- 
eled streets in Detroit. The average 
24-hour volume on Woodward for both 
directions is about 25,000 vehicles. 
The signal off-sets, as will be found 
in the illustration, are the ones which 
are in effect on the system today. 


To begin then, the first thing to do 
is to find the distances between signals 
and locate them on the working sheet. 
At this bureau, the distances are not 
plotted in feet but in another factor, 
called the “space time unit,’ which 
makes the solving of the problem 
much easier. 


Space Time Unit 

The distances between signals and 
the time to travel through the system 
are usually short, and the most con- 
venient measurements to use are feet 
and seconds. Using feet as the ordi- 
nates and seconds as the abscissae, the 
slope of a line drawn from the begin- 
ning of the green period at one inter- 
section to the beginning of the green 
period at the next intersection gives 
the average speed, in feet per second, 
that a vehicle must travel in order to 
reach the second intersection at the 
correct time. But, speedometers are 


calibrated in miles per hour, therefore, 
a conversion table must be referred to, 
to convert feet per second to miles per 
hour. This necessitates the use of a 
table, interpolation, and the general 
inconvenience of not knowing exactly 
where you are at all times. 

With the speed given in feet per 
second, multiplying by the factor 
0.682 will give the speed in miles per 
hour. This is the factor that is used 
in setting up the conversion tables. If 
the locations of the signalized inter- 
sections are plotted, not in feet “d”, 
but in 0.682 d, and the time in sec- 
onds, the slope of the line will give 
the speed in miles per hour directly. 
If, in determining the speed, the hori- 
zontal distance is made equal to 10 or 
100 seconds, the speed can be found 
by measuring up from the horizontal 
to the slope line, and this value, with 
the decimal point moved over one or 
two places gives the speed in miles per 
hour. The value 0.682 d is called by 
this bureau a space time unit, or more 
simply a stu. 

Having determined the distances in 
feet between the signals, the values 
are then changed to “‘stus.” These 
values for the system are shown in the 
table in Figure 1. 

The next step is to show the signal 
locations on the working chart. It 
has been found that the best method 
is to use Cross-section paper 10 x 10 to 
the inch, and to use a vertical scale 
of 1000 stus and a horizontal scale of 
20 seconds to the inch. 

After the cross-street locations have 
been drawn in, the speed lines are 
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FIGURE 1 


WOODWARD SIGNAL SYSTEM 
ADELAIDE TO CHICAGO BLVD. 


Cross Street 
Adelaide 


Eliot 

Mack 
Alexandrine 
Canfield 
Forest 
Warren 
Kirby 
Antoinette 
Milwaukee 
Grand Blvd. 
Bethune 
Seward 
Owen 


Chicago Blvd. 





drawn in at the speed determined by 
the “floating car” method. An analy- 
sis of several runs indicated that the 
average speed for the entire system 
was a little under 30 mph, so the lines 
are put in at 28 mph, and an attempt 
will be made to so set the green 
periods that the progressive speed will 
be as close as possible to 28 mph. For 
the present the speed lines are merely 
used as a guide. 


Distance (ft.) S.T.U. 
2000 1364 
400 273 
1270 866 
860 586 
840 $73 
860 586 
1230 840 
1710 1165 
2060 1405 
460 314 
870 594 
1070 730 
3150 2150 
1490 1015 


The Cut and Try Operation 





If the system is fairly long, then it 
may be expected that quite a bit of 
manipulation may be necessary before 
the best settings are found. It has 
been found that the easiest way of 
handling this is to lay off the cycle 
lengths on strips of paper about 4 of 
an inch wide and to ink in a portion of 
each cycle, say about 30 seconds, to 
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represent the green period of that 
cycle. Obviously, the beginning of 
each green period will be a cycle- 
length away from the beginning of 
the next green period. Each strip is 
then pinned down over a line repre- 
senting a signalized couahatinit and 
if it is desired to change the offset at 
one of the intersections, the strip is 
moved in the desired direction and 
then pinned down again. When this 
method is used it is best to use a piece 
of thread or thin string, pinned at 
both ends, to represent the speed lines. 
The thread is put over the strips so 
that it is visible at all times, and can 
also be manipulated very easily. Figure 
2 shows the working drawing with 
the speed lines temporarily located at 
28 mph. The line going up from left 
to right represents the first car of a 
platoon traveling from Adelaide to 
Chicago at 25 mph. The line coming 
down from left to right represents 
the first car of a platoon traveling 
from Chicago to Adelaide at 28 mph. 


Because some of the signals in this 
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Working chart has cycle strips 





added and string pinned on to indicate speed lines. 


system are also interconnected with 
other systems which are on a 50 sec- 
ond cycle, it is necessary to also use 
the same cycle for this system. While 
another cycle length might give a 
better progression speed, it is not de- 
sirable to interrupt the progression on 
the cross-streets, particularly on Grand 
Boulevard, which carries about 32,000 
vehicles daily. Neither is it desirable 
to break the progession on Woodward. 
So, the cycle is fixed at 50 seconds. 
The green period at some of the inter- 
sections may not be of sufficient length 
to pass all the cars, as explained in the 
general discussion, but again, it 1s 
preferable to allow a backup for 

short period of time than to go to a 


longer cycle and thus interrupt the 
system. 
Having determined what cycle 


length is to be used, the strips of 
paper with the 50 second cycle divi- 
sions are pinned down, and the indi- 
vidual strips moved about to see how 
closely the signals can be set for the 
desired speed. Figure 2 shows the 
working drawing with some of the 
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strips already moved into tentative 
positions. The lengths of green periods 
on the strips are not necessarily the 
lengths of the green that will be used 
at the intersection. They show exact- 
ly when the green periods may come 
on, but only approximately the length 
of the green. The strips are shifted 
about until the best possible progres- 
sion is found. 


Determining Cycle Splits 

The next step is to determine the 
cycle splits. Woodward is a wide 
street and has rather heavy pedestrian 
movement for its entire length, so it 
is decided to start the determination 
from the standpoint of pedestrian re- 
quirements. The street width is 90 
feet between Adelaide and Grand 
Boulevard, and 72 feet between Grand 
Boulevard and Chicago. For a pedes- 
trian walking rate of 4 feet per sec- 
ond, a minimum cross-street green of 
22.5 and 18 seconds respectively are 
required. The values that were used 
are 22 and 18 seconds. 

These lengths of green can handle 
at least 10 and 8 cars per lane per 
cycle, respectively on the cross-street. 
(This is explained under previous sec- 
tion entitled vehicle headways.) It 
has been found that the effect of the 
amber period can be neglected in de- 
termining the number of cars passing 
through the intersection for a given 
green period. In effect, what this 
means is that the headway of vehicles 
is not exactly 2 seconds as mentioned 
earlier, but slightly less. 

Since, for a 50 second cycle, there 
are 18 cycle changes in 15 minutes, 
the maximum value for the cross- 
street, peak 15 minute volume should 
not be greater than 180 or 144 vehi- 
cles per lane, depending on whether 
the cross-street green is 22 or 18 sec- 
onds. If the volumes are greater, then 
the green must be lengthened accord- 
ingly. 

An examination of the cross-street 
volumes shows that only Warren Ave- 
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nue and Grand Boulevard have lane 
densities exceeding 180 vehicles in 15 
minutes. All cross-street volumes for 
intersections between Grand Boule- 
vard and Chicago are less than 144 
vehicles per lane for the maximum 15 
minute period. 


Grand Roulevard has a maximum 


peak period of 546 vehicles for 15 
minutes. Using 3 effective lanes, the 
lane density then becomes 182 vehi- 
cles in 15 minutes. This is an average 
of 10 vehicles per cycle; using this 
figure, the green period that should be 
used is then 9 &K 2 + 4 == 22 sec- 
onds. By a similar analysis, the green 
period for Woodward should be 16 
seconds. This leaves 12 seconds which 
may be applied to either street, in 
whole or in part. However, Grand 
Boulevard is about 100 feet wide, 
which requires 25 seconds for pedes- 
trians to cross, so the cycle will be 
split 26 seconds green for Woodward, 
and 24 seconds green for Grand Boule- 
vard. This also includes the amber 
period. No all-red period or any other 
special type of sequence is used, so the 
length of green on one street is also a 
measure of the red period on the cross 
An investigation of the vol- 
Warren Wcodward re- 
veals that Warren requires 25 seconds 
of green and Woodward 16. It is de- 
cided to give the entire additional 9 
seconds to the Woodward green. If 
all of this green cannot be utilized, as 
determined by the progression chart, 
then some of it will be applied to the 
Warren green period. 


Street. 


umes at and 


All of the other cross-streets have 
more than sufhcient time to take care 
ot their trathe needs, sO it 1s decided 
to give all the excess time to the 
Woodward period. 


Shortened Green Periods 

Figure 3 shows the completed work- 
ing drawing after the best settings of 
the strips have been determined. The 
green periods have been transposed to 
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Fig. 3. The completed time-space diagram. 


the work sheet and the correct lengths 
of green used. These are the values to 
right of the name of the cross-street. 
The values are the cycle split in sec- 
onds on Woodward, the first being the 
length of the green and the second the 
length of the red period. Of the 
streets above Grand Boulevard, only 
Chicago is given the 18 seconds of 
green which had previously been de- 
termined to be the correct cross-street 
green. It was felt desirable to increase 
the cross-street green at Owen because 
there is an offset at the intersection, 
and also because it has a two-track 
street car line. The lengths of the 
Woodward green periods have been 
reduced at Seward and Bethune be- 
cause of the short green at Grand 
Boulevard. During the peak periods 
of the day, cars will come through 
an intersection as long as the green is 
on. Cars coming down from Chicago 
through Grand Boulevard will arrive 
for a period greater than 26 seconds. 
The longer the Woodward green at 
Bethune, the more cars will be backed 
up at Grand Boulevard. The more 
cars backed up, the longer it will take 
for the last stopped car to get started 


when it gets the green, and it is pos- 
sible that vehicles coming down from 
Bethune will reach the intersection 
before the waiting cars have moved. 
This will result in a reduction of the 
average speed between signals, and the 
vehicles will be traveling at a speed 
other than that for which progression 
is set up. So, the Woodward green 
was set for 28 seconds. 


In arbitrarily narrowing down a 
green period it is preferable to reduce 
several intersections by a_ small 
amount, rather than making all the 
reduction at one intersection. This 
gives an overall smoother flow of 
traffic. | 


Through Band 


As mentioned earlier, the thread or 
line, having a slope equal to the pro- 
gression speed, represents the first car 
in a platoon traveling at that speed. 
A line drawn parallel and to the right 
of the first line represents the last car 
of the platoon which, traveling at the 
progression speed will get through a 
series of signalized intersections with- 
out stopping. The time between the 
two lines, that is between the first and 
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last car of a platoon, is known as the 


“through band.” 


Critical Analysis of the System 


An examination of Figure 3 shows 
that the progression that can be ob- 
tained is not entirely satisfactory. 


The correct speed is approached 
rather closely between Adelaide and 
Seward, but drops between Seward and 
Chicago. Let us first analyze the pro- 
gression, going from Adelaide to Chi- 
cago. First, the speed can be regarded 
as the correct speed for that direction. 
All the cars leaving Adelaide should 
get through Eliot without stopping. 
Those in the last 10 seconds of the 
band will be stopped at Mack, but the 
others should get through Mack, and 
some of them will also get through 
Alexandrine. Those that are stopped 
at Mack will probably be moving be- 
fore another platoon leaving Adelaide 
can reach Mack. A large back-up of 
vehicles need not be expected at Mack 
because it has as long a green period 
as Eliot. Those vehicles leaving Mack 
during the first 17 seconds of the 
green period should get through all 
the signalized intersections up _ to 
Grand Boulevard. Those leaving Mack 
during the last 11 seconds of the 
green will probably be stopped at 
Alexandrine, will get started again at 
the beginning of the green at Alexan- 
drine and be stopped again at Canfield. 
When they leave Canfield they will 
then be at the beginning of the pla- 
toon and should get through most of 
the other signals pretty well. 


The progression from Mack to Can- 
field is fair and from Canfield to Mil- 
waukee is very good, but it becomes 
bad at Grand Boulevard. Only those 
vehicles in the first 11 seconds of the 
“through band” leaving Milwaukee 
may get through Grand Boulevard 
without stopping. The others will be 
stopped, and since the green at Mil- 
waukee is longer than it is at Grand 
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Boulevard, vehicles will accumulate 
and create a back-log. Although only 
16 seconds of green are required to 
clear Woodward traffic, actually the 
vehicles will come through for the 
full green period, that is, the headway 
is increased. This means that about 
half of the vehicles will be in the 11- 
second “‘through band” and the other 
half will be stopped at Grand Boule- 
vard. These stopped vehicles, together 
with the turns northbound onto 
Woodward at Milwaukee, and the 
slower starting time at Grand Boule- 
vard because of the heavy pedestrian 
crossing, plus the short distance be- 
tween Milwaukee and Grand Boule- 
vard, will result in the next platoon 
of vehicles, traveling at the progres- 
sion speed arriving at Grand Boulevard 
before the stopped vehicles have gotten 
under way. The result is a back-log 
of vehicles. 


It was found that during the peak 
period the back-up was so great that 
it extended into the Milwaukee inter- 
section. To relieve this condition it 
was decided to shift the beginning of 
the Woodward green at Milwaukee 
about 11 seconds to the left, during 
the peak period. The effect of doing 
this was to back up the vehicles at 
Milwaukee where they wouldn’t cause 
as much interference. Obviously, this 
throws the progression off completely 
for vehicles traveling in the opposite 
direction, but during this period this 
volume is comparatively light. The 
offset as shown in Figure 3 is the one 
which prevails during the off-peak 
hours. 


It was not possible to shift the green 
at Grand Boulevard because this is 
tied in with the progression on Grand 
Boulevard and cannot be moved with- 
out upsetting that progression. Re- 
gardless of the setting of the Milwau- 
kee green, most of the vehicles will 
be caught at Bethune. Leaving 
Bethune, the vehicles are again in the 
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platoon and should get through the 
remaining without much 
trouble. 


signals 


A similar analysis for progression in 
the opposite direction shows that the 
bad spots will probably be at Seward, 
Milwaukee, Kirby, Warren and pos- 
sibly Forest. This doesn’t mean that 
all of the vehicles will be stopped at 
one or more of these intersections, but 
if some do get caught at one, the 
chances are that they will also be 
stopped at the following signalized 
intersection. 

For the peak period for this direc- 
tion of movement, the setting of the 
green period at Milwaukee has been 
shifted about 6 seconds to the right otf 
the position shown. This was done to 
prevent the backing up of vehicles 
into the Grand Boulevard intersection 
for much the same reasons that it was 
shifted the other way when the peak 
travel was in the opposite direction. 
Shifting the offsets required special 


equipment at the Milwaukee con- 
troller. 
The present system has been in 


operation for some time now, but some 
changes are being contemplated. 

The progression speed between Sew- 
ard and Chicago will probably be in- 
creased to about 28 mph. This will 
require the Chicago green period to be 
shifted completely out of the band for 
one direction of travel, but since only 
a portion of the inbound green is in 
the band now, this will not be too 
great a loss. Also contemplated is the 
reduction of the progression speed on 
either side of Grand Boulevard, if pos- 
sible. This has not been completely 
investigated as yet. 


Reference Line 


The vertical line on the chart 


marked 50” T.S. is a reference line. 
The traffic signal maintenance depart- 
ment has a number of synchronous, 
continually 


running mechanisms. 
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There is one mechanism for each cycle 
length used, and each mechanism is 
set so that an indicator makes one 
complete revolution in one cycle 
length. All signals are set with ref- 
erence to the zero position of the in- 
dicator for the desired cycle length. 
The vertical line then, represents the 
zero position of the indicator on the 
clock set for the 50 second cycle. The 
abbreviations T.S. stand for Time Sig- 
nal. The maintenance man, when set- 
ting the signals, puts in a telephone 
call to the maintenance department, 
and the zero position is indicated to 
him by a tone. All the signals are 
then set so that the beginning of the 
green or red period comes on at a defi- 
nite time after the time signal. The 
time is determined by measurng from 
the time signal line to the beginning 
ot the period. For example, the Sew- 
ard signal would be set for the begin- 
ning of the Woodward green period to 
come on 19 after the 
signal. 


seconds time 


The use of the time signal as a base 
point from which all offsets are 
hgured eliminates the cumulative error 
possible when the settings along a sys- 
tem are each based on a relationship to 
the previous signal. 


If the system is not interconnected 
with any other, the time signal line 
can be drawn in anywhere. In this 
example, however, it had to be put in 
37 seconds before the beginning of 
the Woodward red period at Grand 
Boulevard. This position was neces- 
sary because of the location of this 
line on the progression chart for 
Grand Boulevard. 


Lead and Lag 


Many handbooks suggest setting 
some signals for a leading or lagging 
green to take care of turns, etc, A 
signal has a leading green if the green 
period is set in advance of the 
“through band.” In a lagging green, 
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the beginning of the green period 
comes on during the “through band.” 
In Figure 3, Alexandrine presents a 
leading green for vehicles coming up 
from Mack. 

The progression system used in the 
example can be regarded as a typical 
system and it can be readily seen that 
the settings are dictated by necessity. 
Any shifting of the green periods so 
that they will lead or lag the band 
will result in the narrowing down of 
the band. For this reason a lead or 
lag is not provided unless absolutely 
necessary. 

Progression Speed Signs 

Where possible signs are installed at 
signalized intersections informing 
drivers of the speed for which progres- 
sion has been set up. These signs are 
installed only at those intersections 
where the beginning of the 
period is at the beginning of the 
“through band.” Obviously, 
cannot be installed at all if the pro- 
speed is than the 
legal speed limit. 

All signal systems are finally drawn 
on cross section paper, 10” x 15” and 
bound in a loose-leaf folder. This pro- 
vides for easier handling than possible 
with the large working drawing and 
presents a neater appearance for pre- 
sentation. The scales are changed too 


green 
signs 


gression greater 
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so that the entire system can be drawn 
on a single sheet. The working draw- 
ings are also kept and contemplated 
changes and additions are made on 
these first. 

Also shown in the final drawing but 
not on the working drawing, are ver- 
tical lines marked A & B. These 
represent impulses sent out by master 
controllers to the local controllers 
which are physically connected to 
them, and is one method used in keep- 
ing the local controllers in step. The 
master controllers themselves are run 
by synchronous motors so that there 
is always a constant relationship be- 
tween the impulses and the time 
signal. 

There are 4 masters controlling all 
the local controllers except Seward. 
At this intersection, the local control- 
ler is run by a synchronous motor 
which maintains the correct offset 
from the 50-second time signal. 

These impulses were not shown in 
the working drawing because they do 
not enter into signal-timing determi- 
nation. They are shown on drawings 
only when the local controllers are of 
the type that are kept in step by mas- 
ters using this method. In these cases 
the offsets are given from the impulses 
as well as from the time signal. This 
is purely a precautionary measure. 





DRUNKEN DRIVING ARRESTS INCREASE 


Motor Vehicle Bureaus in New York, New Jersey and Connecticut 
report a sharp increase in suspension and revocation of drivers’ licenses for 
drunken driving according to the Council of State Governments. 


During the first ten months of 1946, 785 drivers’ licenses were sus- 
pended and revoked in the state of New York as against 448 for the same 


period last year. 
and revoked up to Nov. 30, 


In New Jersey, licenses of 860 persons were suspended 
1946 for drunkenness. 


During a similar 


period last year 594 licenses were invalidated. 


Officials of the Motor Vehicle Bureau in Connecticut report 988 sus- 
pensions and revocations for drunkenness in the first ten months of 1946 


as compared with 898 for the same period in 1945. 











Some Light ou the Subject 


by Howarp F. IrGner, Member I.T.E. 





Superintendent and Chief Engineer, Bureau of Electrical Service, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


in most noteworthy contribution 
to the art of street and highway 
lighting during the past year was the 
adoption and publication by the Illu- 
mination Engineering Society of “Rec- 
ommended Practice of Street and 
Highway Lighting, 1945” prepared by 
its Committee on Street and Highway 
Lighting. This report was over two 
years in the making and _ supersedes 
Recommended Practice of Street and 
Highway Lighting, 1940. 

A number of members of the Insti- 
tute of Trafic Engineers actively par- 
ticipated in the preparation of this 
report, while others sent in comments 
which were forwarded to the Sub- 
Committee in charge of writing the 
drafts. The final draft as adopted and 
published has been sent out by the 
Illuminating Engineering Society to 
various organizations, including the 
Institute of Trafic Engineers for their 
endorsement for the adoption of 
Recommended Practice of Street and 
Highway Lighting, 1945 by the 
American Standards Association as an 
American Standard. Accompanying 
this request was a statement concern- 
ing the recommended practice of 
street and highway lighting giving 
certain historical and pertinent infor- 
mation relative thereto. 

The Street and Highway Lighting 
Committee of the Institute of Traffic 
Engineers met on October 3, 1946, at 
Columbus, Ohio, with seven members 
present and discussed at length the 
desirability of making this endorse- 
ment. The following recommendation 
was finally adopted by a five-to-two 





vote of the Committee with a subse- 
quent unanimous agreement that the 
views of the majority be actively sup- 
ported and furthered by the Commit- 
tee as a whole: 

“RESOLVED, That the Recom- 
mended Practice of Street and High- 
way Lighting, 1945 as developed by 
the Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety be endorsed by the Institute 
of Trafhc Engineers for adoption as 
an American Standard, and 


RESOLVED FURTHER, That 
Recommended Practice of Street 
and Highway Lighting, 1945 be ap- 
proved by the Institute of Trafhc 
Engineers as the current authorita- 
tive guide in the installation and 
modernization of street and high- 
way lighting.” 

Differences of opinion were not 
based on opposition to the contents of 
Recommended Practice of Street and 
Highway Lighting, 1945 but on the 
desirability of making it a standard at 
this time before experience has shown 
that trafhe and safety needs have been 
fully met or that early post-war de- 
velopments will not make changes 
desirable. 

Institute Approves Code 

The Institute of Trafic Engineers, 
at the 1946 Annual Business Meeting 
in Columbus, Ohio, officially adopted 
the Committee’s recommendation, thus 
approving the I.E.S. code. 

The Committee favored the cooper- 
ation of members of the Institute of 
Trafic Engineers with the Illuminat- 
ing Engineering Society in research 
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work involving trathe safety and fa- 
cility problems. 


The Committee also suggests that 
all members of the Institute get a 
copy of the Recommended Practice of 
Street and Highway Lighting, 1945 as 
soon as possible in order to bring their 
street lighting information up-to-date. 
The street lighting section of the 
Trathc Engineering Handbook is now 
obsolete inasmuch as this section was 
largely based on the Recommended 
Practice of Street and Highway Light- 
ing, 1940. 


Copies of the Recommended Prac- 
tice of Street and Highway Lighting, 
1945 can be purchased for 50c per 
copy from the headquarters office of 
the Illuminating Engineering Society, 
51 Madison Avenue, N.Y.C., or from 
street lighting equipment manufac- 
turers. 


Foot Candles Nearly Doubled 


The feurth code since 1930. the 
1945 recommendations show a great 
development in the science of street 
Most significant of the dif- 
ferences between the 1940 and 1945 
editions are that the foot candle mea- 


lighting. 


surements have been nearly doubled 
for residential, light and medium traf- 
fic streets, and pavement reflectivity 
is considered in recommending the 
light required. 

The following table shows the rec- 
ommended number of footcandles for 


the various classifications of streets: 


Pedestrian Traffic 


me ae - a 
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The Committee on Street and High- 
way Lighting has determined that new 
black-top roadways have three per 
cent reflectivity, macadam, ten per 
cent, and new concrete, twenty per 
cent. The code is designed for macad- 
am roads and therefore fifty per cent 
more light is required for new black- 
top thoroughfares and the light may 
be decreased 25 per cent for new con- 
crete streets. 

The new Code recognizes and classi- 
hes five types of light distribution 
suitable for street lighting and out- 
lines the application of each. Typical 
distributions of the luminaires are 
shown in diagram form depicting nar- 
row asymmetric, medium width asym- 
metric, wide asymmetric, symmetric 
and two-way distributions. In order to 
decrease the distribution on the pave- 
ment, the Committee has recom- 
mended higher mounting heights. 


intersection Lighting 


The safety factor again enters the 
picture on lighting intersections. The 
new Code specifies that an intersection 
should have the saise iignt intensity 
as the sum total of the two intersect- 
ing streets. Much higher intensities 
are recommended for complex inter- 
sections. 

By virtue of this new Code, pros- 
pective street and highway lighting 
purchasers have the advantages of im- 
partially prepared and generally ac- 
cepted recommendations which will 
eliminate all possible controversies be- 
tween customers and suppliers. 


Vehicular Traffic 


ial ite 7 oe 

Heavy to 

Very Light Light Medium Heaviest 

(Under 150) (150 - 500) (500 - 1200) (1200 Up) 
Heavy ) 0.8 1.0 1.2 
Medium 0.6 0.8 1.0 
Light or None 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.8 

* The inclusion of pedestrian trafhc eliminates the arbitrary 


classification of streets. 
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State and city officials will be “‘in 
the market” for street and highway 
trafhc safety lighting in conformity 
with the I.E.S. Code as a result of the 
President’s Highway Safety Confer- 
ence which was attended by represen- 
tatives of over sixty organizations, all 
of them experts in their fields. 

Eight preliminary reports were com- 
piled by various committees. An “Ac- 
tion Program” was prepared as a con- 
solidation of these preliminary reports. 
It is significant that high up on the 
list of engineering steps recommended 
to reduce traffic fatalities is “Provision 
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of modern street and highway lighting 
on many urban streets and on the 
more hazardous sections of suburban 
and rural highways.” 

The Action Program is to be taken 
up at similar conferences in each of 
the 48 states. The first state meeting 
was held at Columbus, Ohio and ade- 
quate street and highway lighting re- 
ceived prominent mention and discus- 
sion in the conference. 

This article is based in part on the report 
of the U.T.E. Street © Highway Lighting 
Committee at the October 1946 1.T.E. Busi- 


ness Mecting. The author is Chairman of this 


fommittee. 


“lhe rtutomobile Tudustry Looke to 


the “future 


by ALBERT Brap.ey, Executive Vice-President 


General Motors C s0¥ poration 


— transportation is so much 
a part of everyone’s life that it 
is sometimes taken too much _ for 
granted. If its full impact on our 
total economy were really appreciated 
by those who benefit from it, its de- 
velopment in the future, through 
adoption of sound and equitable laws 
and regulations by the Federal and 
State governments, would be assured. 

The reason for our dependence on 
motor truck transportation in war- 
time and in peacetime is obvious when 
we consider how closely the things we 
eat and wear and use are interlocked 
with distribution over the highways. 
The Nation Depends on Trucks 

For instance, thirty years ago less 
than 2 per cent of the nation’s live- 
stock was hauled to market by motor 
truck. Last year nearly 67 per cent 
of all livestock tonnage moved into 
the stockyards by truck. Thirty-four 
of America’s largest cities depend en- 





tirely on trucks for milk, while more 
than 71 per cent of the poultry and 
65 per cent of the nation’s egg crop 
move over the highways. 

All indications are that growth of 
peacetime enterprises and a_ further 
trend toward decentralization in many 
lines of business will create a greater 
need for this flexible medium of trans- 
portation in the future than ever be- 
fore. A 12 per cent increase in motor 
truck registrations for the year 1946 
over 1945 already points in this direc- 
tion. The question is, how great will 
the increase be in 1947—and that, of 
course, depends to a great extent on 
the automotive industry. 

Why aren’t we building 
trucks? 

Well, we certainly wish we were. 
Speaking for General Motors, we had 
planned facilities and organization 
with the expectation that by this time 
we would be producing a record vol- 
ume of both cars and trucks. If any- 
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“MODERN MARKING FOR THE MODERN HIGHWAY” 


(Prismo stripes on the Pennsylvania Turnpike—Harrisburg to Pittsburgh) 
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J Long lasting, reflective, markings mean safety at substantial cost savings. 
p o£ This is what PRISMO offers in: 

f @ PRISMO LIFE LINE—reflective traffic marking outlasts ordinary mark- 
. ing many times—visible 24 hours per day. Write for Bulletin 461. 

: @ PRISMO SIGN KIT—an easy method of sign reflectorization—complete 
™ angularity—extremely low cost—no equipment expenditures required. 
rf Bulletin 244. 

1 | Why not write for up-to-date bulletins at no cost. Increased marking 
f i service at an over-all cost decrease may result. 
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body had told us a year ago that in 
1946, the first full year of post-war 
production, we would only turn out 
40 per cent as many cars and 70 per 
cent as many trucks as in the 1941 
model year, we would have said, you’re 
crazy. 
Three Snags in Production 

What’s been the matter? We ran 
into three major difficulties. Most 
serious has been the materials shortages 
which have plagued us since produc- 
tion was resumed and which continue 
to plague us. There just has not been 
enough steel, pig iron, lead, copper 
and zinc to go ’round. Demand for 
steel, for example, is at a peak not only 
in our industry but also in other in- 
dustries — railroads, railroad equip- 
ment, agricultural implements, con- 
struction, and so on. On top of that 
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it has been necessary to refill all the 
pipelines and distribution channels of 
normal trade. 

The second major snag has been 
strikes. First, there was the UAW- 
CIO strike against General Motors. 
Then, there were last year’s steel and 
coal strikes. We felt the effects of 
them for months. Finally, we have 
been constantly plagued by a large 
number of strikes in the plants of our 
suppliers. Although some of these 
strikes in suppliers’ plants do not in- 
volve a large number of workers, their 
impact is none-the-less serious. Our 
business isn’t like—say—the ice cream 
business where, if a company is sup- 
plied with 90 per cent of its raw 
materials, it can take care of 90 per 
cent of the demand. In our business 
we might receive 90 per cent of our 
total materials but still be unable to 
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Good signs should have 
good supports. HUNT 
Sign Posts are of consist- 
ently high quality— 
manufactured of rail 
steel for high tensile 
strength and finished 
with a glossy weather- 
resisting baked-on 
green enamel. 


Also available are a 
complete line of stand- 
ard Stop, Warning and 
Reflectorized signs; also 
Street-Name and Port- 
able Warning signs. 
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produce a single car or truck. For 
example, last spring our GMC truck 
division was held up for seven weeks 
after our own strike had been settled 
because of a strike in the plant of the 
supplier who furnished crankshafts. 

At one time last year there were 
116 such supplier strikes affecting GM 
production, and, even though the 
trend was downward through the year, 
the total never got below 20. 

The third snag which hindered pro- 
duction throughout the year was Gov- 
ernment policy with respect to mate- 
rials allocation and price controls and 
also the Government’s undue encour- 
agement to labor’s demands. 

As a result of this unfortunate com- 
bination of materials shortages, strikes 
and Government policy, we have been 
seriously delayed in getting into vol- 
ume production. While General Motors 
passenger car production during the 
fourth quarter of 1946 amounted to 
398,000 units, this was only 64 per 
cent of our best quarter in 1941. The 
principal limiting factor was a short- 
age of steel. We cannot expect to do 
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any better than that rate until after 
the second quarter of this year—even 
if there are no major delays resulting 
from strikes—again due primarily to 
a shortage of steel. In the case of com- 
mercial trucks the picture is somewhit 
better. We exceeded our 1941 rate last 
summer, but we have not been able to 
maintain this peak rate due to mate- 
rials shortages, principally steel. 


Five Million Vehicles in °47 


As far as the over-all picture is con- 
cerned, it does not look as though the 
industry can do better than produce 
4,500,000 to 5,000,000 passenger cars 
and trucks during 1947, compared 
with 5,500,000 for the 1941 model 
year. Of course, it must be remem- 
bered that we also have the job of 
maintaining a greatly expanded vol- 
ume of service parts needed to keep 
vehicles on the road. 

We know that a real shortage of 
transportation exists. For three years 
no cars and only a few civilian trucks 
were produced. 1946 
was subnormal. are 
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1946 helped to keep cars on the road. Many are operating 
today which would normally have been scrapped. 
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still operating which under normal 
conditions would be scrapped. Un- 
questionably the potential demand for 
cars and trucks is large. It is in part, 
however, even today, a_ postponable 
demand. Because of this the level of 
automotive prices is an important 
factor. 


Automobile Prices 


Statements have been made that the 
automotive industry would be only 
too happy to raise prices. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. The 
industry is geared to operate profitably 
only at high volume, and the only way 
to achieve high volume is to keep 
prices down. High prices are the last 
thing the automotive industry wants, 
or industry in general for that matter. 
When Senator Taft recently said, “The 
solution for the country is lower 
prices, not higher wages,” he spoke 
not only for consumers but for busi- 
ness as well. However, it is also ob- 
vious that you must recover your 
costs in your selling price and earn a 


profit to keep the business healthy. 


Since wages—direct and indirect, 
including those paid by the company 
itself and also those paid by concerns 
which furnish it with materials, sup- 
plies and services—are the biggest ele- 
ment of cost, a wage increase means a 
cost increase and a cost increase means 
a price increase, unless, of course, out- 
put per worker has been stepped up 
to compensate for the wage increase. 


During the war, when prices were 
artificially held down both by govern- 
ment regulations and by _ subsidies, 
labor costs rose faster than prices. 
What has been happening recently is 
that prices have been struggling to 
regain a normal balance with costs. 
This has been made to appear to be a 
breakdown of “natural” price control. 
We are told that the free competitive 
method of keeping prices in check no 
longer operates—although we saw it 
work last fall after meat prices had 
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soared and we are seeing it operate 
right now in certain retail lines and 
in certain basic commodities. Ob- 
viously, as Mark Sullivan has pointed 
out, business is not able to control 
prices at will. The upward pressure 
on prices is costs and demand; the 
downward pressure competition and 
consumer resistance. 


Wages and Profits 


We are told again and again that 
workers have lost ground since the 
wartime wage peak. Now it is per- 
fectly true that workers are earning 
less today in real wages than they did 
at the wartime peak, but real wages 
are still higher than ever before in-the 
peacetime history of the country. 
From 1939 to November, 1946, the 
cost of living rose 53 per cent while 
hourly earnings of factory workers 
rose 79 per cent and gross average 
weekly earnings rose 91 per cent. Go- 
ing back to 1929 when wages hit an 
all-time high up to that date, we find 
that in the succeeding 17 years weekly 
wages increased nearly 75 per cent 
while the cost of living increased less 
than 25 per cent. This was made pos- 
sible largely by increased productivity. 
Another point to remember is that to- 
day people are not working as long 
hours as they did in wartime, nor do 
they want to, judging by the large 
amount of absenteeism. They prefer 
a certain amount of leisure, but the 
point is they can’t have their cake and 
eat it too. I still have the apparently 
old-fashioned idea that there should be 
some relationship between what a 
worker produces and what he is paid, 
and that the only way to earn more 
is to produce more. A wage increase 
on any other basis is like trying to 
tift yourself by your bootstraps. 


Much is being made of the point 
that profits in the aggregate are 
greater today than during the period 
1936-39. 
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Would those who wish to go back 
to 1936-39 profits also wish to return 
to 1936-39 employment when 6,000,- 
000 to 10,000,000 persons were job- 
less? Or to 1936-39 business condi- 
tions when more than half of all com- 
panies reporting to the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue reported losses, not 
profits? 


I am sure the average man does not 
realize the extent to which the use of 
aggregates causes distortion. Take, for 
instance, a simplified case: 


In 1936 Company A made a two 
million dollar profit. Company B, in 
the same line of business, lost a mil- 
lion dollars. The aggregate profit of 
the two companies in 1936, -was 
therefore, two minus one or one mil- 
lion dollars. Now we come to 1946, 
and Company A continues to make 
two million dollars—no increase over 
1936. Company B, however, is now 
in the black too although it is mak- 
ing no more than its competitor A. 
Both companies, in other words, are 
now making what was considered a 
fair profit in 1936: two million dol- 
lars a year. However, when you look 
at the aggregate, what do you find? 
Truly an outrageous situation. Two 
greedy corporations have jumped their 
aggregate profits from one million 
dollars in 1936 to four million dollars 
in 1946, an increase of 300 per cent. 


Of course, profits are high today 
compared to a period when so many 
companies operated in the red, but 
they aren’t high all across the board, 
as I can well testify. Again, are they 
high when related to the growth in 
national income or when the inflation 
factor is considered? To what extent 
are current profits non-recurring? To 
what extent are they inventory profits 
that may never be realized in terms of 
dividends or surplus? 


The basic trouble to my mind is 
that everybody knows that wages pay 
the grocer and the doctor and the 








landlord but too many think of profits 
as being gravy or else do not fully un- 
derstand the function of profits. If 
we could clear up this one misconcep- 
tion, I think it would do more than 
any other single thing to keep the 
country firing on all cylinders. Profits 
are not a luxury; nor do they benefit 
only those who own stock. Profits 
and the prospect or hope of profits are 
the mainspring of our economy; they 
are the force down underneath the 
cogs and wheels that really makes the 
mechanism tick. We hear a lot these 
days about maintaining the take-home 
pay of workers. What about the need 
for maintaining the take-home pay of 
investors? That is just as important. 
Out of earnings paid in dividends and 
reinvested by stockholders and out of 
earnings retained in the business comes 
the capital that makes jobs possible. 
General Motors is now embarked on a 
750 million dollar improvement and 
expansion program. Part of the funds 
being used represent profits already 
earned. Part represents capital fur- 
nished by investors who hope for 
future profits. 


Competition Will Lower Prices 


The greater good results when the 
consumer is the chief beneficiary in the 
form of lower prices. In the first 
place all consumers can enjoy the 
benefits of lower prices, whereas work- 
ers in any one industry only constitute 
a minority of the population and even 
all factory workers constitute only 
one-fourth of those gainfully em- 
ployed. In the second place, lower 
prices mean increased volume and in- 
creased volume means increased em- 
ployment and more good jobs. 


I certainly have no quarrel with the 
theory that mass production requires 
mass consumption—in fact, the auto- 
mobile industry was not only weaned 
on this theory but has grown up on 
it. The point I wish to make is that 
mass consumption is best promoted by 
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lowering prices to broaden the market 
and that lower prices come about 
through the free operation of the com- 
petitive system. 

As a matter of fact, if all of us 
would learn to think as consumers in- 
stead of as various special interest 
groups with conflicting demands, we 
would get along much better and 
most of our troubles would probably 
be solved. 

I realize that there is nothing very 
new in what I have said, but I feel 
that, like the Ten Commandments, 
those fundamental truths need to be 
repeated. Furthermore, I think that 
the very fact that we are all discuss- 
ing such things as wages, prices and 
profits is encouraging. It is encourag- 
ing that people are thinking about 
economics at all. True enough, their 






thinking is not always sound, but 
eventually we may be able to correct 
the misconceptions and gain a wider 
acceptance for some of the simpler 
economic truths. 

Right now the simple economic 
truth is—our country needs stable 
wages, it needs uninterrupted produc- 
tion, it needs increased output per 
man-hour. Our country needs to 
think once more in terms of the con- 
sumer, the customer; he is the only 
dictator this country will stand for. 

To me our path is clear. Down one 
road lies inflation and curtailed pro- 
duction; down the other lower prices, 
expanding production, an improved 
standard of living. If we take the 
right road, we can all look forward to 
a period of expanding prosperity that 
will last for many years. 


Hotes on Uebrasha's “lraffie Safety 


Coufercuce 


by James E. Reapine, Associate Editor 


F stat 600 persons attended the 
Statewide Trafic Safety Confer- 
ence at Lincoln, Nebraska on October 
31 and November 1 of last year, and 
witnessed the development of a series 
of committee reports covering every 
phase of traffic safety. The 2-day 
conclave was similar to the President’s 
Highway Safety Conference (of May, 
1946) in organization and _ scope, 
whereby committees, previously selec- 
ted and put to work, presented the 
results of their deliberations at the 
Conference. 


The program included many ad- 
dresses, featuring, among others, Gov- 
ernor Griswold; Pyke Johnson, Presi- 
dent, Automotive Safety Foundation; 
W. Earle Hall, Chairman, National 
Committee for Traffic Safety, and 


Sidney Williams, Asst. to the Presi- 
dent, National Safety Council. 


All of the Committees at the Con- 
ference made impressive recommenda- 
tions in that they left no stones un- 
turned in an effort to be comprehen- 
sive. The underlying emphasis seems 
to be to take nothing for granted, to 
take inventory on what the state has 
in physical conditions, methods, man- 
power and its competence and general 
attitude toward the whole field of 
traffic safety. 


Vehicle Code 


It is heartening to note that they 
not only propose to check the State 
Vehicle Code and its administration 
and enforcement against national 


standards, but to advise the legislature 
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as to conformity or lack thereof. The 
same thing applies in the case of traf- 
fic signs, signals and markings. This 
indicates an all-out attempt to bring 
the state as nearly as possible in line 
with nationally adopted standards and 
to carry this uniformity into local 
jurisdictions as well as state. 

Because of the direct relationship 
between engineering and the other 
phases of traffic safety activities, it is 
interesting to note the extent to which 
the Police are asked to emphasize se- 
lective enforcement, improved acci- 
dent investigation procedure, special 
attention to the pedestrian problem 
and avoidance of special privileges in 
certain cases. All of these items are so 
closely connected with the endeavors 
of the traffic engineer as to be a con- 
stant source of embarrassment if they 
are not properly handled. By the same 
token, the Nebraska Conference 
moved in the right direction in asking 
for competent personnel and methods 
in the prosecution of traffic court 
cases. 


Accident Records 


The Committee on Accident Rec- 
ords was impressive in its series of rec- 
ommendations. Nebraska has a good 
reputation in regard to the methods 
and effectiveness of its traffic accident 
reporting. In spite of this, it has taken 
nothing for granted and has recom- 
mended steps which will assure that 
the entire accident reporting setup be 
reviewed to make sure that every pos- 
sibility of improvement is considered 
and explored. The National Safety 
Council is handicapped in its efforts to 
compile nation wide traffic accident 
statistics by lack of uniformity 
throughout the nation in methods of 
reporting, variations in interpretation, 
the extent to which breakdowns are 
carried out, and the completeness of 
the reporting. Other states will do 
well to follow Nebraska’s lead in 
striving for an accident record pro- 








gram which will conform to national 
recommendations. Since accident rec- 
ords are the backbone of an important 
phase of traffic engineering work, all 
trafic engineers should be interested in 
seeing Nebraska’s Accident Record 
Committee’s report being carried out 
and followed by many other states. 

There is a tremendous opportunity 
in the field of Trafic Safety Educa- 
tion. Such education not only serves 
to reach all ages of school children but 
also in varying degrees all types and 
classes of adult drivers and pedestrians. 
Many well handled educational cam- 
paigns have accomplished marvelous 
results in reducing accidents, obtain- 
ing public understanding and accep- 
tance of enforcement practices, and 
trafhc engineering methods and de- 
vices, thus, serving not only the end 
of education in itself but also corre- 
lating the three E’s. 

Surely Nebraska has much to gain 
by sincerely following the report of 
the Committee on Education. Other 
states and cities throughout the nation 
can profit from the comprehensive and 
well considered findings of this Com- 
mittee. 

Engineering 

The Nebraska Trafic Safety Con- 
ference Committee on Engineering 
very effectively reminds us that we 
are still prone to set our sights too 
low, to accept standards which we 
should realize will be outmoded all too 
soon. There is still not enough bold, 
far sighted planning in street and high- 
way design, with the result that we 
are still constructing traffic facilities 
which are virtually obsolete the day 
they are placed in service. 


The need for competent traffic engi- 
neering was emphasized as never be- 
fore at the President’s Safety Confer- 
ence in 1946. In fact, in many cir- 
cles it awakened large numbers of 
people to the very existence of such 
a profession. 
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Trafic engineers in turn are on the 
never before to prove their 
competence and take their 
among the recognized professional en- 
gineers. It is encouraging to note 
that the Committee has recognized 
and made recommendations to cover 
some of the handicaps under which 
trafic engineers usually work. All 
too frequently funds and personnel are 
inadequate to do justice to the engi- 
neer’s assignments. Administrators 
and legislators too frequently yield to 


spot as 
place 


petitions, pressure groups and the 
opinion of important but uninformed 
individuals in “determining” the 


“need” for trafhe control devices and 
other engineering improvements. The 
lack of adequate funds frequently re- 
sults in poorly maintained signs, sig- 
nals and markings with the result that 
lose their effectiveness 
and fall into disrepute carrying the 
engineer’s reputation down with them. 

States and cities throughout the na- 
tion are still spending vast sums to 
make improvements on existing streets 
and highways where there is free access 
from the abutting property at all 
points. The Engineering Committee 
has very pointedly emphasized the 
value of limited access in improving 
the efhiciency of highways. 
Lighting Left Out 

The Committee does not appear to 


these devices 
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have 
tant 
have 


given street lighting the impor- 
position that ics value seems to 
Marvelous results are 
being accomplished throughout the 
nation by the proper use of modern 
trafhe safety lighting. 


d Cseryv ed ‘ 


Many citi:s and towns are still fol- 
lowing “horse and buggy” thinking 
and methods in the matter of regulat- 
ing street parking and in failing to 
recognize the value of and need for 
off-street parking facilities. There is 
a tendency to consider parking regu- 
latiens as simple matters which any 
layman is competent to handle. Com- 
retent laying cut of parking lots and 
desicn'ng of parking structures pay 
dividends in increasing the capacity 
and safety of parking facilities which 
attractive for 


are convenient and 


users. 
Nebraska is to be commended for 
the forthright down-to-earth manner 
with which they have attacked the 
trafic safety problem. Well presented 
facts on all phases of the problem will 
do much to educate legislative and ad- 
ministrative officials. Resulting legis- 
lative cooperation should do much to 
lighten the burden for enforcement, 
educational, and engineering officials 
by providing the wherewithall to ade- 
quately perform their functions. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., CONSIDERS DOWNTOWN PARKING PLANS 


Using the experience of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., as a criterion, city ofh- 
cials of Buffalo, N. Y., are studying 
proposals for downtown parking fa- 
cilities, including an underground 
garage in Lafayette Square. 

Henry W. Osborne, traffic adviser 
to the Buffalo Board of Safety, believes 
that one such garage will not answer 
the problem. He pointed out that it 
would serve only a limited area, and 
that at rush hours the exodus of cars 





would cause traffic congestion on 
streets surrounding the facility. 

“We want four such facilities,” 
said Mr. Osborne, “two east of Main 
St. and two west of Main, north and 
south of Court St. That would pull 
trafhc off the streets before it gets in 
the core of trouble.” 

Favoring multi-deck garages above 
ground, Mr. Osborne explained the 
cost is about $700 per stall or car 
space as against $2,000 to $7,000 per 
car for the underground facility. 
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TRAFFIC LIGHTS FOR CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


We’ve seen two examples recently 
where stop-and-go lights performed a 
vital safety service in keeping earth- 
moving equipment from tangling with 
fast moving trafhc. 

One was on U.S. 80 between Fort 


Worth and Dallas. This is the main 
highway between these adjacent cities, 
and it carries around ten thousand 
vehicles daily. This past summer two 
miles of U.S. 80 was regraded parallel 
to the present pavement, in order to 
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NEW CARS MADE RUST-PROOF 
Car owners in the future will have almost complete protection against 


rust and corrosion. 


A survey of leading automobile manufacturers made by 


the Ice Removal Bureau reveals that fenders and bodies of new models are 
being treated to reduce the rusting caused in the past by rain and snow that 
splashed on the under parts of the car and ran down from the windows into 


the door frames. 


Exposed parts of new cars are coated with a phosphate solution which 
protects them against corrosion, and then are painted for further protection, 


the survey indicates. 


According to a test conducted by one manufacturer, 


parts treated and painted in this way wear four times longer than untreated 


parts, with no evidence of rust. 


In addition to this treatment, some manufacturers are also making pro- 


visions for better draining by improving the design of new cars. 


Although 


many people think of rust as affecting only the exposed parts of the body, 


the worst corrosion is apt to occur in other places. 


Condensation water 


from the windows runs down on the inside of the car and is pocketed 


between doors and frames. 


Because seep holes become plugged by road 


dirt, this water has been the main cause of corrosion in the past. 
Although the chemicals used for snow and ice removal are often 
blamed for producing corrosion, they do little of the damage generally 


attributed to them. 


Even when they are not used rusting has occurred in 


the past, and it can be greatly reduced by washing down the under parts of 
the car at regular intervals so that road dirt is removed. Any dirt particles 
adhering to the car will pick up moisture and hold it against the metal on 
wet days during the summer and winter. 

Mufflers will also be treated with a phosphate coating, although it has 
been found that exhaust gases condensing inside the muffler cause most of 


the rusting there. 


Because of this, mufflers generally rust from the inside 
out, instead of from the outside in, as many people believe. 
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raise the road level several feet across 
a creek overflow area. Selfpowered 
scrapers had to cross existing pave- 
ment to and from a borrow pit, mak- 
ing hundreds of such crossings daily. 
Naturally something had to _ be 
done, so the contractor and the state 
cooperated with a light, which was 
operated by a man stationed full time 
at the crossing. He worked a manu- 
ally operated switch mounted at the 
base of the pole (see photo page 262). 
By routing scrapers in groups when- 
ever possible, the number of stoppages 
of trafic was cut to a minimum. 
The other example of a contractor- 
operated signal was used in Los An- 
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geles, on the Santa Ana Parkway 
grading job of Peter Kiewit and Sons 
Co. (See lower photo). The new 
parkway axis crosses an extremely 
heavily traveled arterial, at the point 
of an eventual grade separation. With- 
out waiting for the structure it was 
necessary to move a large volume of 
scraper dirt across the arterial. Here 
again, a light was the answer, the 
light in this instance being suspended 
over the center of the street and oper- 
ated from a wooden tower mounted 
on high ground to one side.—This 
article reprinted from Roads © Streets, 
Dec. 1946 issue. 
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EQUALS MORE LIGHT 


More light for America will be a 
trend in the American “way of life” 
during the years to come when the 
1945 Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety’s Recommended Practice of 
Street and Highway Lighting is put 
into effect throughout the country. 
Added impetus to the nation-wide ap- 
plication of this Code during the next 
few years is expected to be provided by 
President Truman’s Highway Safety 
Conference which was held in Wash- 
ington last Spring. 


Copies of the Code can be purchased 
for fifty cents per copy from the II- 
luminating Engineering Society, 51 
Madison Avenue, New York 10, New 
York. A copy of the report of the 
Committee on Engineering prepared 
for the President’s Conference can be 


purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Ofhce, Washington, 25, D. C. for 
15 cents. 





YOU DON’T NEED 
EXTRA EQUIPMENT TO APPL 


“CENTERLITE” 


TRADEMARK OF M.M. & M. CO. 


MILLIONS OF REFLECTIVE GLASS BEADS ARI 
PRE-MIXED IN SPECIAL "CENTERLITE” COMPOUND 


The millions of microscopic glass 
spheres that give “‘Centerlite”’ its blaz- 
ing reflective brilliance are thoroughly 
pre-mixed in a long-wearing com- 
pound. 

You apply “Centerlite’’ exactly as 
you do ordinary marking materials. 
You use the very same equipment 
you've been using. ““Centerlite’s”’ glass 
beads are so uniformly graded that 
they flow smoothly through spray guns 
without marring nozzles or fittings. 


You save time with ‘Centerlite,”’ 
too, because pavement markings are 


WHAT IS “‘CENTERLITE”’ ? 


“CENTERLITE?” is mil- 

lions of microscopic glass 
spheres pre-mixed ina 

white or traffic yellow 
compound. Applied toa 

road surface, the compound bonds to 
the road in an even coating that 
increases in brilliance with wear! 


applied and reflectorized in a singh 
operation. Your crews can cover man 
more miles every working day. 


And don’t forget—‘‘Centerlite” 
the only reflective pavement marking 
material that increases in brilliance 
the longer it’s on the road! The trafhi 
wear that erasesordinary marking m 
terials actually polishes ‘“‘Centerlite 
to ever-increasing brightness. 


Write to Dept. TE347 for full in 
formation on “Centerlite,”’ the new, 
brighter reflective pavement markin 
material. 


THE SAFETY-CONDITIONING TEAM for 
every road and highway. 


““SCOTCHLITE’”’ for brilliant 


highway signs. Used on 
the highways of 48 states. 


“CENTERLITE”’ for brilliant -_ 
road markings. White or yellow. : 
Easy to apply as ordinary road mark-} 
ing materials. 


CENTE-RLITE— 


TRADEMARK OF M. M. & M. CO. 


REFLECTIVE COMPOUND 


Made in U.S. A. by MINNESOTA MininG & Merc. Co. Saint Pou! 6, Minn. 
tHe SM company 
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Milwaukee Completes O and D 


Senuey 


by MarGAaRET WOOLVERTON, Associate Editor 
Traffic Engineer, Quinton Engineers, Ltd. 


An origin-destination trafic study 
of the Milwaukee Metropolitan Area 
has recently been completed and a re- 
port published. The project was un- 
dertaken jointly by the Public Roads 
Administration, the State Highway 
Commission of Wisconsin and_ the 
local governments concerned. Its pur- 
pose was to make certain the approxi- 
mately $7,000,000 available for high- 
way purposes in this area would be 
spent most effectively. 


Traffic Study Procedures 

The area covered by the survey lies 
within the limits of Milwaukee Coun- 
ty comprising 99.3 square miles and 
includes over 90 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the County. 


The study consisted of two parts. 
The external study involved inter- 
viewing drivers at designated stations 
on all important highways entering 
the survey area. The residents of a 
selected sample of dwelling units in 
zones covering the entire survey area 
were interviewed in the internal sur- 
vey. Also included in the internal 
study were the owners and operators 
of a representative sample of trucks 
and taxicabs. 


The analysis of the survey data in- 
volved a study of the traffic move- 
ment between 141 zones and stations. 
Such two-way interchange of traffic 
is possible in 9,870 combinations. Ac- 
tually, the survey recorded travel for 
over 6,000 of the possible combina- 
tions. The information obtained re- 
garding all trips in the survey area 
was plotted upon maps as straight 
lines between each zone of origin and 
each zone of destination. The lines are 





called “trafic desire-lines.”” A trip 
was considered to be one-way travel 
setween the point of origin and the 
point of destination. 


Conclusions Regarding Suggested 
Expressways 

An extensive and detailed analysis 
was necessary to establish which routes 
would attract traffic volumes war- 
ranting expressway construction and 
which would provide maximum ser- 
vice. For this purpose, an analysis 
was made of six routes which had been 
under public consideration. Four of 
these were north-south routes and two 
were east-west. 

Studies showed that average week- 
day 24-hour volumes of from 12,500 
to 46,500 could be anticipated on the 
routes under consideration. Compar- 
able volumes on sections of maximum 
travel on each route varied from 
14,700 to 57,200. 

On the basis of the origin-destina- 
tion study, it was determined that, 
from the standpoint of daily potential 
use, one north-south and one east- 
west expressway would be warranted. 
In addition, the concentration of ori- 
gins and destinations in the Central 
Area warrants the construction of a 
belt line around this area to deliver 
trafic directly to the expressways and 
to keep as much traffic as possible 
from going through the Central Area 
which has no origin or destination in 
that area. 


Other Studies 

Over 2,000 miles of time-check 
trips were driven in the survey area. 
From these, it was determined that 
three-fourths of the motor vehicle 
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trafic in the area flows at less than 
19 mph. and one-fourth at _ less 


than 14. 
A traffic flow interruption study dis- 
closed that the average Milwaukee 


driver makes nearly four (3.8) stops 
per mile and that in each such mile he 
loses an average of 56 seconds because 
of traffic congestion and controls, pub- 
lic transit vehicles and pedestrians. 
Accidents and injuries on a five- 
eighths mile viaduct with no streets 
entering or crossing the structure were 
compared with the average of four 
five-eighths mile roadway — sections 
which have intersecting streets. In 
1941, the viaduct had only seven acci- 
dents, while there was an average of 
138 on the sections with cross traffic. 


Other Conclusions 


1. “The areas having the greatest 
number of trip origins and destina- 
tions and the greatest concentrations 
of travel are in and around the Cen- 
tral Area and the construction of an 
expressway system should begin in this 
area and be extended outward toward 


WHY TIRES WEAR 


Change in the direction of a moving 
vehicle is obtained by the reaction of 
the tire in contact with the road sur- 
face. This reaction causes tire slippage 
and the amount varies from practically 
nothing on large curves at slow speeds 
to full skidding on sharp curves at high 
speeds. Slippage of rear tires is as much 
as, if not more than that of front tires; 
it is common knowledge that it is 
usually a rear tire that breaks into a 
full skid before a front one does. 

What this slippage amounts to on 
varying curves at 20 m.p.h. is shown 


in Table 1. 





the outlying districts as quickly as 
permitted by available funds.” 


2. “These expressways, together 
with the downtown belt line, would 
be the primary highway system to 
which the present street pattern would 
be coordinated.’ 

3. “It is not practicable nor eco- 
nomically feasible to construct an un- 
limited number of expressways in any 
one area. Locations not directly served 
by an expressway and having a large 
number of traffic origins and destina- 
tions should be provided with adequate 
trafhe facilities. This can be accom- 
plished in some instances by providing 
suitable connections to the expressway 
and, in others, by improving present 
routes or providing parallel facilities.” 

4. “With the expressways as the 
trunk or stem of the trafic system, it 
is important that local street exten- 
sions, widenings, openings and paving 
be planned to fit in with the basic 
expressway layout . It is also im- 
portant that extensions and connec- 
tions with U.S. and State Highways be 
timed to coincide with the completion 
of the expressway so as to divert that 
trafhe from crowded surface routes.”’ 


FASTER ON CURVES 


Table Ba 
Slippage in feet 
per 100 ft. of 
Curve Radius forward travel 
1125 ft. 0.375 
i. 0.750 
500 ft. 1.500 
250 ft. | 3.000 
\25 ft. ae oa 
62% ft. 12.000 
311% fe. a. 
Table 2. 
Slippage in feet 
per 100 ft. of 
m.p.h. forward travel 
10 ) ae cage aks aoe 
20 WP 3.00 





ee ee Wer oor . 6.795 
a ee ere eae 12.00 
ae ee 18.75 


Slippage also increases as the square 
of the vehicle speed. Table 2 shows 
speed increases affect slippage on a 
250-ft.-radius curve. It is assumed in 
both cases that the road is dry, prac- 
tically flat and of average surface con- 
struction. Banking would, of course, 
reduce the slippage. Vehicle weight, 
though it introduces variables, is not 
too important because increases in tire 
sizes are generally proportionate to in- 
creases in weight. Passenger cars have 
a greater tendency to slip, because of 
relatively lower air pressure and greater 
tire deflection. 

As is often the case, figures alone are 
hard to interpret. But consider it this 
way. Suppose a truck rounds a 250-ft.- 
radius curve at 30 m.p.h. There are 
still many such curves on our Ameri- 


can highways. To help visualize just 
how sharp this curve would be, we did 
a little figuring and found that to 
make a 90-deg. turn on such a curve, 
a vehicle would move forward approxi- 
mately 400 ft. 


Now, according to the table, for 
every 100 ft. the truck moves forward 
around our hypothetical curve at 30 
m.p.h., it actually slips sideways 6.75 
ft. By the time it completes a 90-deg. 
arc, it has slipped a total of 27 ft. and, 
in so doing, it has consumed an amount 
of tread rubber equal to 8000 ft. (a 
good mile and a half) of straight 
traveling, because wear on curves aver- 
ages 20 times the wear on straight 
roads. 

Data for this article supplied by Messrs. 
McCarthy and Shively of The Goodyear Tire 


& Rubber Co., Akron, to the Editor of Com- 
mercial Car Journal, Vol. LXXI, No. ay 


July, 1946. Highway Research Abstracts, Octo- 


ber, ] 946, 


Ratliwad -Aighway Yunetion Safety 


Program Mapped 


by CHarves LECRaw, Associate Editor 
Trafic Engineer, Eno Foundation 


The need for a real live campaign 
against highway-railroad grade cross- 
ing accidents is effectively underlined 
in a report recently published by the 
Association of American Railroads, 
where it is revealed that 1875 persons 
are killed and 4700 injured each year 
(on the average) in these accidents. 
Such a campaign has been programmed 
by a joint committee of the National 
Safety Council and the Railroad As- 


sociation and is included in the report. 


The program is divided into five 
parts: 


1. Collection and analysis of de- 
tailed accident statistics on a 


national and state level. 





2. Preparation and distribution on a 
national scale of booklets, leaf- 
lets, posters, and other special 
material to assist in public edu- 
cation. 


toe 
> 


Engineering study of the physi- 
cal hazards present at grade 
crossings. 

4. Intensified effort by enforcement 
agencies in the enforcement of 
existing traffic regulations apply- 
ing to grade crossings. 


§. Promotion of the program 
through endorsement by state 
governors and other officials and 
through assistance from national, 
state and local safety councils. 
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§ assist in carrying out the accident re- 
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Railroads Can Help 
The report lists the following ways 
individual railroads may 


1. Early inspection of all grade 
crossings to see they are main- 
tained in good physical condi- 
tion. 

2. Removal of unnecessary obstruc- 

tions to the view of trains from 

highway where consistent. 

Proper maintenance and location 

of warning signs, signals, gates, 

lights, ete. 


ae 
. 


4. Frequent check-up on efficiency 
of crossing watchmen, day and 
night. 

§. Check back-up movements and 
flagging over crossings particu- 
larly on multiple tracks and in 
yard movements. 

6. Special surveys of crossings 
where casualties have recently 
occurred with a view of taking 
any steps possible to prevent re- 
currence. 


N 


Inspect and insure proper main- 
tenance of whistle and bell on 
locomotive. 


8. Checks to be made as to proper 
and adequate sound of locomo- 
tive whistle when approaching 
and passing over crossings. 


9. Ringing of locomotive bell when 
approaching and passing over 
crossings. 


10. Check maintenance and display 
of locomotive headlights. 


The report reviews the portions of 
the Uniform Motor Vehicle Code 
which are applicable to highway- 
railroad grade crossings and recom- 
mends that all railroads procure copies 
of the code and thoroughly familiarize 
themselves with its contents. The 
committee feels that the enactment by 
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each state of the recommended laws 
will have a great deal to do with im- 
proving the accident record of all 
types of motor vehicle accidents. 
N.S.C. Recommendations 

Also included in the committee re- 
port and recommended for adoption 
are the following points from the 
‘“Highway-Railroad Grade Crossing 
Accident Prevention Program for 
States” dated February 1946 and pub- 
lished by the National Safety Council: 


1. Reflectorized crossbucks at cer- 
tain crossings where electric 
lighting and warning signals are 
not in use. 

2. Placing two crossbucks at a 
crossing where only one has been 
previously erected. 


3. Taking full advantage of federal, 
state and other money made 
available for purposes of grade 
separation, installation of flash- 
ing lights, automatic gates, and 
improved standard crossbucks. 


4. Working closely with state and 
local trafic accident departments 
and commerce commissions in 
order to avail themselves of addi- 
tional data on railroad grade 
crossing problems and hazardous 
locations. 


§. Making every effort to repair 
and repaint and properly main- 
tain crossbucks especially on 
secondary roads and in rural 
areas where it is impractical to 
install electric signs or signals. 


6. Increasing and strengthening the 
accident prevention program 
within their own employe 
groups; also, taking full advan- 
tage of the National Safety 
Council’s poster, film, and in- 
struction aids for use among em- 


ployes and the public. 


7. Making every attempt to get to 
the scene of the accident as soon 
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after the accident as possible for 11. Refusing to permit obstructions § 
purposes of investigation and to the view within confines of § 
gathering evidence which will the right-of-way. : 
be useful in the accident preven- 12. Improving their system of warn-f 


i ing lights, signals, bells and} 


8. Giving greater attention to grade whistles to conform with the f 
crossings where high speed trains most effective standards of pro- f 
are involved. tection. : 


Inquiries regarding this _ reporte 
should be directed to Mr. L. C. Heil-& 


man, Secretary, Joint Committee on 


9. Reporting to city officials, vehi- 
cles passing signs and_ signals 
against existing regulations. 


10. Cautioning pedestrians and tres- ~~ ate ; ms 
passers of dangers involved in Grade Crossing Protection, Transpor- § 


walking and crossing tracks. tation Building, Washington, D. C. 


LOS ANGELES AIMS AT WHIPPING PARKING PROBLEM 


A three-step program, providing a total of 10,000 additional perman- 
ent parking spaces in downtown Los Angeles within three years, is well 
advanced and has been presented formally to the California Legislature's 
joint highway fact-finding committee headed by Senator Randolph Collier. 

Although Los Angeles has some 40,000 parking spaces, business and 
government leaders recognize that the city is shy, and will be more so, 
of permanent and convenient facilities of tre type that keep customers 
coming downtown. 

An underground parking garage is proposed for construction under 
Pershing Square which would provide 2,500 spaces near the center of 
the downtown business district. The proposal envisions a four-story struc- 
ture costing $3,000,000. As in the case of the subterranean garage under 
Union Square, San Francisco, the Pershing Square structure would interfere 
little with the beauty of the landscaped park. Financed and operated by 
private enterprise, the garage would revert to the city, when paid for by 
earnings. 

Under the program, private enterprise also would lease and operate 
several new outdoor parking lots with a capacity of 3,000 cars on loca- 
tions tributary to the central business district. Two thousand spaces would 
be reserved for short-time parking by shoppers only. These lots are ex- 
pected to be in operation by the end of this year. 

The above proposals are sponsored by the Downtown Business Men’s 
Association through a recently formed Downtown Parking Association. 

The third link in the program calls for the establishment of a Metro- 
politan Parking District, operating under the benefit district plan which 
has been widely used. Under this arrangement, the Metropolitan Parking 
District would provide by lease or purchase some 4,500 car spaces in open 
lots and garages. Site and construction costs would be assessed benefited 
property by the city and spread over a period of years. 

To the 10,000 spaces provided by the above projects, later would 
be added 5,000 spaces which would be included in the construction of a 
new downtown sports auditorium project proposed by the Greater Los 
Angeles Plans, Inc. Those spaces would be available to workers and shop- 
pers in daytime hours. 

Although good progress was being made in parking plans for Los 
Angeles, the work was speeded along by Senator Collier who as committee 
chairman some weeks ago said, ‘‘the Committee must learn what you are 
doing about parking before it can favor extensive use of State funds to 








build needed freeways.” Several freeways, or express highways, are in 
prospect for the Los Angeles area which would multiply the need for 
terminal parking facilities. —- Courtesy Automotive Safety Foundation, 


Washington, D. C. 
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Duals are built with an eye to 
economical operation—as well as 
to quality standards in every detail. 


They’ve set the pace in econ- 
omy because of their rugged 
construction, accurate design, 
and low installation and mainte- 
nance costs. For extra depend- 
ability, their meter movement — 
the most vital part of any meter— 
is manufactured by the makers of 
the famous Seth Thomas clocks. 


Tamper-proof and weather- 





proof, Duals are money-savers 
and money-earners. They pay for 
themselves, and provide a long- 
lived source of revenue for other 
municipal services. 


Write today for details on how 
Duals can help solve your com- 
munity’s traffic-control problems 
—on how they can be a profit- 
able community investment. Ask 
for the informative free booklet 


—DU-501—or call on our engi- 


neers for friendly cooperation. 


THE DUAL PARKING METER COMPANY 


A subsidiary of The Union Metal Manufacturing Co. 


MILFORD BUILDING 


WHEN 


CANTON 2, OHIO 


IT COMES TO CONTROLLING PARKING 


YOU CAN DO IT BETTER WITH DUALS 
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WELL IT MAY RENDER 
SOME TYPES OF 
REFLECTORIZED SIGNS 
USELESS, EITHER 
DAY OR NITE, 


= BUT NOT--- 


~~ ~<A GROTE REFLECTORIZED SIGN, 
EQUIPPED WITH THE NEW 
GROTE SNAPLOCK PLASTIC 
REFLECTOR BUTTONS. 


You see, GROTE PLASTIC REFLECTOR BUTTON SIGNS, reflectorize 
the message of warning, and their efficiency is not affected by 
vandals defacing or marking the signs. This is just another reason 
why you should specify GROTE REFLECTORIZED SIGNS, equipped 
with the new Grote plastic SNAPLOCK REFLECTOR BUTTONS. They 


literally snap and lock themselves into position. 


Get all the facts, and you'll get GROTE signs, that 
have proven their dependability over years of 
service under all climatic conditions, and road wear. 
send today for a free sample of this new plastic 


reflector button. 


THE GROTE MANUFACTURING, CO. Inc. 


BELLEVUE, KY. OPPOSITE CINTI, OHIO 


(FORMERLY NATIONAL COLORTYPE COMPANY) 
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Wheeling, West Virginia (61,099) 
is selling $550,000 of 20-year revenue 
bonds for the construction of a 600- 
car three-deck parking garage in the 
downtown business district. The city 
anticipates that revenue from a 
fee of 30 cents per day for all-day 
parking and from the 500 parking 
meters to be installed in the business 
district will pay for the garage in nine 
years. The only other city which has 
taken steps to erect a parking garage 
as a direct municipal service is Blue- 
field, West Virginia (20,641), which 
has already begun construction on an 
800-car, five floor garage financed by 
$450,000 in revenue bonds. The city 
council of Dallas, Texas, recently in- 
structed the city manager to study the 
feasibility of purchasing two down- 


SAID, LEYS a 
7 Ort SVT A. 


BEST FOR STRENGTH 
BEST FOR VISIBILITY 
BEST FOR LOW COST 


town blocks for construction of park- 
ing facilities, to be financed by rev- 
enue bonds . . . In Phoenix, Arizona, 
the city manager has recommended the 
erection of a combination business 
building and parking garage . 
Toledo, Ohio city plan commission 
has recommended the construction of 
a municipal parking garage to accom- 
modate 1,500 cars. City-owned park- 
ing garages also are being discussed in 
Newark and New York City .. . The 
city council of Wilmington, North 
Carolina, has authorized the manager 
to develop a plan for underground 
parking, and in Memphis, Tennessee, 


the vice-mayor has recommended that § 


an underground parking area be pro- 
vided by the city for about 3,000 cars, 
—Public Management, Dec. 1946. 
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Write for Descriptive Circular 


TUTHILL SPRING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


U. S. Spring & Bumper Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Western Distributors and Mfrs. 
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COUNTIES Solve 





Tratfic Problems With 


Traficounter 


The Traficounter is used by scores of 
county highway departments throughout 
the country. Here is a typical comment, 
from the office of a county highway enai- 
neer regarding the excellent use being 
made of these precision built instruments. 


“We have four Traficounters and find 
that they are a great help in getting con- 
tinuous traffic count of certain sections of 
road. Our County road system is surfaced 
largely with pit run gravel and we have 
now reached a stage where—in our Post- 
War construction—we will have to do con- 


siderable regrading and bituminous sur- 
facing. 

“Traffic counts taken before gasoline 
rationing are proving valuable in deter- 
mining what roads should be included in 
this program from a traffic standpoint.” 


This “lightning fast’ automatic counter 
of motor traffic consists essentially of an 
electric counter and recorder which regis- 
ters the count of cars that pass the de- 
tector. Streeter - Amet Company, 1726 


Belle Plaine Avenue, Chicago 13, Illi- 
nois. 
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HIGHWAY CAPACITY QUIZ 


Editor’s Note: 


>) 


Capacity and submitted by Charles Prisk, Technical Editor of TRarric 


ENGINEERING. 


CHECK PROPER ANSWER 


(See next page for correct answers) 


Three-lane roads are more efficient when about 2/3 of the 
trafhc is traveling in one direction than when traffic is 
evenly divided by direction. 

At high traffic volumes on three-lane roads, nearly 50 per 
cent of the traffic in the heavy direction uses the center lane. 
One tube of the Holland Tunnel has on some occasions 
carried about 2,000 vehicles per hour in each of the two 
lanes. 

The efficiency per lane in terms of vehicles per hour de- 
creases as the number of lanes in one direction of travel are 
increased above two. 

Approximately 75 per cent of all trafic carried by a road 
during a year travels between the hours of 7 A.M. and 
7 P.M. 

On most rural highways, 10 per cent of the annual average 
24-hour volume will be approximately equal to the hourly 
volume which is exceeded only 10 times a year. 

On the average rural highway, the maximum hourly volume 
during any one year is about 25 per cent of the annual 
average daily volume. 

On no rural road does the maximum hourly volume during 
a year exceed 35 per cent of the annual daily volume. 

The annual average 24-hour volume will usually not be 
exceeded on more than 50 days a year. 

The maximum 24-hour trafic volume during a year is 
usually about 214 times the annual average 24-hour volume. 
The capacity of a 2-lane, 2-directional highway depends to 
a large extent upon the distribution of trafic by directions. 
The maximum capacity of a rural highway generally occurs 
at relatively low speeds, usually below 20 miles per hour. 
One well designed 4-lane expressway with controlled access 
and no cross trafic will accommodate the same number of 
vehicles per hour at nearly twice the average speed as 5 
typical 40-foot city streets on which parking is prohibited. 
This same expressway will accommodate the same volume as 
8 typical city streets 54 feet wide with parked vehicles. 
A 20-per cent increase in the annual traffic volume on a 
highway already congested will approximately double the 
hours of congestion. 


Try your hand at answering these teasers. Then look 
on the next page and see how much you didwt know! This quiz was 
developed by the Highway Research Board Committee on Highway) 


True 
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Cut the accident toll 


at dangerous acute-angle intersections with 





alse 


Crouse-Hinds Catalog 226 lists 
a complete line of traffic signals, 
beacons, flashers, and a series of 
controllers designed to help you 
solve your trafhc control problems 
— from simple installations up to 
the most complex heavy trafhc 
problem, Send for your copy. 










Intersections where the streets or highways form an acute angle are 
extra hazardous and require special attention in planning for safety 
Crouse-Hinds Adjustable Traffic Signals enable you to set each signal 
face exactly at the right angle to face approaching traffic from each 
direction. This accurate setting eliminates any possibility of con- 
fusion in the mind of the motorist, especially strangers who may also 
be looking for street signs or highway numbers. 





Nationwide 


‘3 It pays to standardize on Crouse-Hinds Adjustable Traffic Signals. Distribution 

3 They can be furnished to face in any number of directions up to six, Through Electrica! 
eg Wholesalers 

& 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 
Syracuse 1, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Offices: Birmingham — Boston --Buffalo -- Chicago — Cincinnati --- Cleveland Dallas — Denver Detroit — Houston — Kansas City 
Los Angeles — Milwaukee Minneapolis New York Philadelphia — Pittsburgh — Portland, Ore San Francisco — Seattle 
St. Louis — Washington. Resident Representatives: Albany -— Atlanta —- Charlotte —- Indianapolis — New Orleans 
CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Main Office and Plant: TORONTO, ONT. 
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1. False. 


2. False. 


3. False. 


4. False. 


5. True. 
6. False. 


7. True. 
8. False. 


>. False. 


10. True. 
11. False. 


12. False. 


13. True. 


14. True. 





ANSWERS TO HIGHWAY CAPACITY PUZZLERS 


(See quiz on preceding page) 
Studies have shown that three-lane roads will handle trafhce some- 
what more efficiently when trafic is evenly divided by direction 
than when 2/3 of the trafhc is in one direction. 
At locations on rural highways where traffic is not influenced by 
intersections, the traffic in the center lane of a three-lane highway 
seldom exceeds 300 vehicles per hour. This has been the case even 
with a total traffic volume in excess of 2,000 vehicles per hour. 
The maximum observed trafic volume in two lanes of the Holland 
Tunnel has been 2,506 vehicles per hour or an averege of 1,253 
vehicles per lane per hour. 
Trafhc counts made on four-lane highways generally show more 
vehicles per lane than counts on the wider multilane highways 
because four-lane highways are more apt to be filled to their 
capacity, and it is more difficult to provide adequate access and 
egress facilities for the greater number of lanes. Three lanes in each 
direction, however, will sometimes provide more efhcient operation 
than two lanes because it is possible to segregate turning move- 
ments at intersections. The Lake Shore or Outer Drive in Chicago, 
with its 8 lanes is one of the most efficient facilities. 


The trafhc volume which is exceeded only ten times a year is 18 
per cent of the annual average 24-hour volume on the average rural 
highway. 


At some locations, the maximum hourly volume during the year is 
in excess of 50 per cent of the annual average daily volume. 

A study of 48 rural highway locations selected from 45 States shows 
that the trafhc volume representing the annual average trafhe day 
is exceeded on from 70 to 228 days during the year. On an aver- 
age it is exceeded 160 days of the 365. 


Studies have shown that on a two-lane two directional highway the 
distribution of trafic by directions has little or no effect on the 
total capacity of the highway. 

The maximum capacity of a rural highway generally occurs with 
vehicles moving about 30 miles per hour. 

A well designed four-lane expressway with controlled access and no 
cross trafhe will accommodate 1,500 vehicles per lane per hour or 
a total of 3,000 vehicles per hour in the one direction at an average 
speed of 30 to 35 miles per hour; whereas, the average 40 foot city 
street on which parking is prohibited accommodates only a total of 
1,400 vehicles in the one direction per hour of green indication. 
Assuming that the green period of the traffic signal is 43 per cent 
of the total cycle, the traffic volume in one direction on the average 
city street is about 600 vehicles per hour, or 1/5 of the traffic 
volume that a well designed expressway will accommodate in one 
direction. 

Typical downtown city streets with parking are only 50 per cent 
as efhcient as the same streets without parking. 
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GOOD STREET LIGHTING 


#2...in ACCIDENTS AVERTED 

When adequate safety lighting goes in— 
most of the danger of night traffic goes out. 

For example, Los Angeles recently relighted 
8 locations—and night accidents promptly 
dropped 50 per cent. By installing good street 
lighting on one street alone, Spokane cut 
night smash-ups from an average of 3 a year 
to about one every two years! 


Average reduction in night traffic accidents, 
country wide ... in cities, towns, villages .. . 
is one out of two. Thus, modern street lighting 
pays for itself many times over ... in acci- 
dents prevented, in fatalities averted. You get 
all its other benefits as a bonus: crime pre- 
vention, increase in real estate values and in 
civic pride, the improvement of local business. 


For ideas you can use 
in selling better street 
lighting to your com- 
munity, contact your 
electric utility and 
write for “‘Evidence,”’ 
just published by The 
Street & Traffic Safe- 
ty Lighting Bureau, 
155 F 44th Street, 
New York City. 


GOOD STREET LIGHTING 
THE SIGN OF A GOOD PLACE TO LIVE 
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15. False. 
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A 10 per cent increase in the annual trafhe volume on a highway 


already congested will approximately double the number of hours 


of congestion. A 20 


per cent 


increase in trafhe volume will 


quadruple the number of hours of congestion. 


METROPOLITAN AREA O-D STUDIES NOW TOTAL 55 


The travel habits of a community 
can now be measured as accurately 
and inexpensively as a 
population census. 

ror the past two years a committee 
of the Highway Research Board, 
working with the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration, various State Highway 
Departments and city officials, have 


mid-decade 


developed new techniques, based upon 
interview sampling methods, to deter- 
mine the mode, purpose and time of 
travel for every person residing within 
a metropolitan area—something not 
hitherto attainable in any type of ur- 
ban trafhe survey. 

Chairman of the Committee is 
Grant Mickle, trafhe engineer of the 
Automotive Safety Foundation, and 
the Secretary is John Lynch of the 
Public Roads Administration. 

High property values, complicated 
design problems, growing congestion 
and the lack of efficiency in urban 
streets all emphasize the need for fac- 
tual information on the volume and 
characteristics of highway travel. 
These data must point the way to the 
proper location and design of new city 
expressways. They are also needed to 
make possible the most efficient use of 
existing trafhe facilities. 

Metropolitan area trafhc studies of 
this home-interview type have been 
completed or are now being made in 
§§ metropolitan areas, ranging in size 
from 20,000 to over a million popu- 
lation. Illustrative of how these data 
may be applied to practical traffic 
problems is the recent report on the 
Highway Plan for Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, in which the officially approved 
long-range trafhc plan provides for 





construction of express highways, a 
belt highway, off-street parking facili- 
ties, more efhcient street use through 
one-way streets and curb parking con- 
trols, and minor street improvements. 
The survey showed that of the 130,- 
000 daily vehicular trips in Fort 
Wayne, 82‘, were made by passenger 
14‘, by trucks and 4‘, by 
Of this trafhe, 74) occurred 
Of the 26% 


was bound either 


cars, 
taxis. 
entirely within the city. 
external trafhic, 92°, 
to or from the city with only 8% de- 
siring to bypass. The plan is designed 
to handle the 75‘, 
anticipated by 1965. 
Expressways Reduce 
Accidents 30% 

The two limited access express high- 
ways in the Fort Wayne plan totaling 
11.5 miles in length, would be con- 
structed over a 10-year period, with 
each year’s work providing a useful 


increase in trathce 


section of highway. It is stated that 
the highways would not only “insure 
a permanent the major 
trathc problems in Fort Wayne,” but 
would “reduce vehicular trafic acci- 
dents in Fort Wayne approximately 30 
per cent each year, saving lives and 
property estimated at $400,000 
annually ...” Savings in driving costs 
are estimated at $700,000 yearly. 

A practical survey manual will be 
issued by the Origin and Destination 
Survey Committee soon. Work for 
the coming year will include a report 
on practical application of the field 
data to such problems as marketing 
analysis, expressway design and loca- 
tion, off-street parking, transit im- 
provement, and more efhcient use of 
existing trafic facilities. 


solution of 


loss 
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KARDEX SIGNALLING MEANS CONTROL 


¢ 

; That’s why accident locations can be “‘mapped’’ so graphically 
F with the simplified Kardex method. All street intersections are 
: listed on individual Kardex forms; when an accident is reported 
| the Graph-A-Matic Signal is moved on the scale. Descriptive 
' information such as date and time, kind of location, weather 
conditions, severity, type, and number of persons injured are 
posted to the conveniently designed Kardex insert. The control 
signal visually distinguishes, on the record, the location in which 
accidents most frequently occur—you know instantly where 
corrective action is needed! 


“ARI 


Kardex is the faster filing method; you turn at once to a desired 
location, name or item, because identifying information is right 
on the visible margin. Key information is centralized for you, 
eliminating the need for consulting separate lists or data. Easily 
adaptable to central information files, bridge records, highway 


§ 
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_ maintenance, personnel, cost records, drivers’ responsibility com- 





| pliances. 





Why not see for yourself how Kardex can bring new use: uiness, 





#| new economy, greater operating ease to your records? Call your 





nearest Remington Rand representative, or write to Systems 


Division, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
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Michigan 
1.T.E. Section 


The meeting on January 31, 1947, 
was held at the Detroit-Leland Hotel, 


Detroit. In attendance were: 
T. T. Wiley H. A. Barnes 
F. A. Ronan F. C. Eisenach 
Tom McCarthy J. Dobelek 
Don Crosier G. D. Heggie 


Graydon Snyder Ross Harger, 


J. R. Noyes Vice-President 

W. L. Potts C. S$. Michalski 

C. M. Glasgow J. L. Wehmeyer 

H. M. LeRoy E. C. Simm 

O. M. Gunderson, E. I. Shulman 
Sec’y - Treas. M. D. German 


Al Malo 


In the absence of President McMon- 
agle, the meeting was called to order 
at 8:15 P.M. by Mr. Harger, vice- 
President. It was announced that the 
next meeting would be a luncheon 
meeting at the Pantlind Hotel, Grand 
Rapids, on Tuesday, February 25, 
1947. This date is the first one of the 
three-day Michigan Highway Con- 


ference. 


The Secretary was instructed to 
write to Mr. W. S. Smith, Secy.-Treas., 
I.T.E., to get information regarding 
responsibilities of the Michigan Section 
in developing a financial program for 
the 1947 National I.T.E. Convention, 
to be held in Detroit. 


Eight members of the Institute gave 
short talks on subjects which had been 
previously assigned. The members and 
their subjects are as follows: 





Barnes—Signals. 
Dobelek—Major Thoroughfares. 
Eisenach—Reflectorization. 
Wiley—School Crossings. 
LeRoy—Signal Coordination. 
Malo—Grand River. 


Potts—Auto Club Trafic Commit- 


tees. 
Shulman—Metropolitan Area Sign- 
ing. 


These discussions were so well re- 
ceived, it was decided to have another 
similar meeting with other members 
giving talks on a different set of 
subjects. 


Washington, D. C. 
Section 


The January 15 meeting was held 
at the Fairfax Hotel, a joint meeting 
with the Washington, D.C. Section, 
American Institute of Planners. 

After a social hour and dinner, the 
meeting was called to order by Presi- 
dent Eliot. 
two guests and fifty-nine members of 
the American Institute of Architects 
were present. The following officers 
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Twenty-two members, 


of the American Institute of Archi- } 


tects were introduced: Mr. Burlaw, 
President; and Mr. Harry Barrett, 
Secretary. 


Mr. Harvey Law, Administrator of 
the Washington National Airport, 
gave a very interesting talk and dis- 
cussion on the design and traffic fea- 
tures of airports, explaining some of 
the difficulties encountered in present 
airport design and suggesting many 
new features which may be incorpor- 
ated in new airport design. 
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PERSONAL 
ITEMS 





Lawrence Waterbury, (Member 
I.T.E.), Associate Engineer with Par- 
sons, Brinckerhoff, Hogan & MacDon- 
ald, New York Consulting Engineers, 
began supervision of a traffic survey 
of Fort Worth, Texas last month. The 
work will be directed primarily at 
parking problems, and recommenda- 
tions will be forthcoming regarding 
development of off-street facilities. 


Lt. Col. Simon M. Lutz, Jr., 
(Assoc. Mem. I.T.E.), U.S. Engineers 
Office, Los Angeles, Calif., visited 
Washington, D.C. last month on ofh- 
cial business for the War Department. 


Leslie Williams, (Member, I.T.E.), 
City Planning Engineer of the Ameri- 
can Transit Association, addressed the 
Commercial Vehicle Section of the 
Greater New York Safety Council at 
their luncheon meeting on January 
23rd in New York City, entitling his 
talk, ‘Prescription for Urban Con- 
gestion.” 


Major Belkin, (Assoc. Member, 
I.T.E.), formerly with the Road De- 
sign Division, Michigan State High- 
way Dept., has joined Nickels and 
Hensley, industrial engineers with 
ofices in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Belkin was formerly Municipal Traffic 
Engineer of Kalamazoo, Mich. Mr. 
Belkin will be Manager of the Traffic 
Engineering Division of the engineer- 
ing organization and will offer ser- 
vices to cities and states. 

Maxwell Halsey, (Member, I.T.E.), 
is currently conducting a parking 
study of Fort Wayne, Indiana. He 
is Executive Director of the Michigan 
State Safety Commission. 


AVAILABLE 


CIVIL ENGINEER - CITY 
PLANNER 


53 years old. Broad technical 


administrative planning and edi- 
torial experience. Interested in 
trafic or city planning work in 
vicinity of New York City if 
possible. Interested parties con- 
tact Epiror, TRAFFIC ENGI- 
NEERING MAGAZINE, 





Crouse-Hinds 
Celebrates Fiftieth Year 


This year, 1947, marks the celebra- 
tion by the Crouse-Hinds Company 
of its 50th year of service. This or- 
ganization, located in Syracuse, N. Y., 
is best known in the traffic engineer- 
ing field for the traffic signal equip- 
ment this Company has supplied for 
many years. Products manufactured 
and sold by Crouse-Hinds have in- 
cluded electrical switchboards, electri- 
cal conduit, headlights, and signalling 
equipment. 


Eno Foundation 
Issues Parking Manual 
Realizing the increased public in- 
terest in parking and the rapidly in- 
creasing difficulties of the problem, 
the Eno Foundation has released its 
second publication on the subject—a 
book of 119 pages entitled “Parking.” 
Problems are discussed in detail and 
corrective measures are recommended. 
The contents are comprehensive 
and, in addition to discussing the ur- 
ban situation, a chapter is devoted to 
parking regulations as they relate to 
rural roadways. 
The publication is well illustrated 
and contains simple forms of field 
sheets for use in studying parking 
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problems, as well as diagrams and lay- 
outs of parking areas. 

Copies are available upon request to 
the Eno Foundation, Saugatuck, Con- 
necticut. 


Marbelite Acquires 
Horni Signal Division - 

The Signal Division of the Horni 
Signal Manufacturing Company has 
been acquired by the Marbelite Com- 
pany, Inc., according to a _ recent 
announcement. This acquisition, to- 
gether with the Signal Service Co., 
which Marbelite took over about a 
year ago, places this firm in a leading 
position to handle traffic signal propo- 
sitions. 


Engineers’ Club Formed 
In Wash. D. C. 

At a recent luncheon meeting called 
by the District of Columbia Council 
of Engineering and the Architectural 
Society, it was agreed to organize an 
Engineers’ Club, with those present to 
become charter members. Each So- 
ciety in the District will submit its 
own list of members desiring to be- 
come charter members to Mr. S. L. 
Gregg, Acting Secretary, 4828 Edge- 
moor Lane, Bethesda 14, Md., by 


March 31st. 
The D. C. Club, including in its 


membership some of the Washington, 
D.C., I.T.E. Section members, will 
hold monthly luncheon meetings at 
O’Donnell’s Restaurant. The April 
21st meeting will feature election of 
permanent officers. 


Long Beach, California 
Appoints Traffic Engineer 

Mr. Carl B. Wirsching, City Man- 
ager of the City of Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, has recently created a traffic 
division under the supervision of the 
City Engineer, Mr. George E. Baker. 
A. J. Napier has been appointed Traf- 


fic Engineer and has been authorized 
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to formulate plans for such a division. 
All previous trafic work has been done 
by the Trathe Division of the Police 
Department and all necessary studies, 
counts and recommendations have 


been made by them. 


ON THE 
SHELF 


Report on New York State Thru- 
ways and Arterial routes, The Buffalo 
Urban Area, Erie County, New York, 
by the New York Department of Pub- 
lic Works. The Department, 1946. 
108 pp. plus plates. 

Contains background data on popu- 
lation, motor vehicle registration, traf- 
fic volume, land use, etc.; origin and 
destination survey, trafhe forecast, 
capacities of existing streets; recom- 
mendations for thruways and termi- 
nals, estimated costs and trafhe and 
population forecasts as results of im- 
provements. Profusely illustrated. 


A Traffic Survey of the Providence 
Metropolitan Area — 1945, by the 
Rhode Island Department of Public 
Works in cooperation with the Public 
Roads Administration. 





LETTERS TO 
THE EDITOR 





New Specs Committee 
Chairman Reports 


Dear Editor: 

| would like for you to reproduce this let- 
ter in the next issue of Trarric ENGINEERING 
under [.T.E. news and persons as an official 
report trom the chairman of the reorganized 
Standards and Specifications Committee, 1.T.E. 
In order to acquaint each member with the 
present Committee organization, my new 
“family” of 90 Committee members is divided 
into six Sub-Committees as follows: TRAFFIC 
SIGNALS, Wayne N. Volk, Chairman; SIGNS 
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No. 15 new Stimsonite yellow oval reflector 
gives highest candlepower return beam 


Proper marking with Stimsonite Re- 
flector bridge and culvert markers 
helps prevent accidents and reduces 
the hazards which are costly in 
lives, property damage and damage 
to structures. 

The reflector is the new “Stimsonite 
No. 15 (212-inch yellow oval). The 
marker is sixteen-gauge steel, Park- 





STIMSONITE 
Kerlector 


BRIDGE END 
AND CULVERT 
MARKERS 











erized after fabrication and finished 
in bright Federal yellow baked 
enamel. 
Stocked in two standard lengths: 
12\4-inches with four reflectors. 


20\4-inches with seven reflectors. 


Complete information and illus- 
trated folder on request. 


*Another FIRST for Stimsonite Plastics! Now an all plastic, one-piece re- 
flector formed by fusing a Lucite back piece with the well-known Stimsonite 
Reflector. Dust and moisture proof regardless of age, weather or service. 


AG A 


SIGNAL SERVICE 


Division of 


AMERICAN GAS ACCUMULATOR COMPANY 
1027 Newark Avenue, Elizabeth 3, N. J. 
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AND MARKINGS, D. W. Loutzenheiser, 
Chairman; PARKING, E. G. Wetzel, Chair- 
man; URBAN REDEVELOPMENT, Frank C. 
Eisenach, Chairman; TRAFFIC ENGINEER- 
ING DEFINITIONS, Earl J. Reeder, Chair- 
man; and FUNCTIONS OF A TRAFFIC EN- 
GINEERING DEPARTMENT, Harry E. 
NEAL, Chairman. The primary purpose of 
this reorganization was to broaden the scope 
of activities of the Standards and Specifica- 
tions Committee to include other major items 
developed by the Traffic Engineering profes- 
sion. In the past, the Committee has only 
been able to devote a major portion of its 
time to standards and specifications of trafhc 
signals. It is possible that in the future, we 
will develop a technical board consisting of 
representatives of each of the sub-committees. 
This board will then be the official authority 
to pass on all specifications submitted by sub- 
committees and submit to the Board of Direc- 
tion for final approval for inclusion in future 
technical bulletins. 


In order to give the Sub-Committees an 
initial send off, certain key members of the 
Institute were selected as Committee Consul- 
tants. In most cases, these Consultants were 
formerly members of the Standards and Speci- 
fications Committee or are considered special- 
ists in their respective fields and are in the 
best position to furnish technical advice to 
Committee Chairmen on activities of their 
respective committees. Consideration was also 
given to the fact that these Consultants had 
many additional responsibilities in connection 
with Institute affairs and were not in a posi- 
tion to devote full time to this particular 
Committee. As I have explained to the Com- 
mittee Chairmen, my official “family” is en- 
tirely too large for me to maintain individual 
contact with every member, consequently I 
am depending on the Chairmen to carry on 
the work of the committees as if it were a 
separate committee of the I.T.E. It will be 
my primary duty to coordinate the various 
activities and assist in arranging Committee 
meetings, progress reports, and papers at the 
Annual Meeting. 


In order to assure a definite plan of action 
for the coming year, I have scheduled a meet- 
ing of the Standards and Specifications Com- 
mittee in New Haven, Conn. on February 22 
to coincide with the date set for a reunion of 
Bureau graduates. Most of the Sub-Commit- 
tees have representatives who will be in 
attendance at the reunion and in a position to 
submit a formal report on the proposed activi- 
ties of their sub-committee. Later in the 
year, I am planning another meeting, prob- 
ably in Chicago in conjunction with the Mid- 


west Safety Conference so that Committee 
members who are not able to get to New 
Haven may be in a position to schedule a visit 
to Chicago. My third and last Committee 
meeting will probably be scheduled for the 
afternoon of October 2 in Detroit, just prior 
to the opening of the I.T.E. Annual Meeting. 
With these three scheduled meetings, we are 
assured of definite progress and coordinated 
action for the coming year. It is our plan 
that at least five of the Sub-Committees will 
be in a position to submit interesting papers 
as part of the technical sessions at the Annual 
Meeting. I am working closely with Arnold 
Vey, Chairman of the Program Committee to 
develop Committee reports into technical 
papers. 

The general objective of each of the six 
Sub-Committees is to develop a NUMBER 
ONE project for the coming year and carry 
along one or two additional projects that can 
replace the NUMBER ONE project upon its 
completion. In this manner, we hope to carry 
one standard or specification through to ulti- 
mate completion and then pick up each suc- 
cessive one and complete it as rapidly as 
possible. In order to do this, it will be neces- 
sary that our Committee remain practically 
intact for a considerable length of time. 
Accordingly it is my plan to ask the Board to 
hold my Committee membership intact except 
for minor changes each year until we have 
made material contributions to the Traffic En- 
gineering profession. 

On a recent visit to New Haven, I was 
delighted to learn from Wilbur Smith that we 
had received at that time almost 99% favor- 
able responses from selected Committee mem- 
bers. With such wholehearted cooperation on 
the part of Institute members, I see no reason 
why we cannot look forward to one of the 
most successful and progressive years the 
Committee has yet enjoyed. Since I am not 
in a position, as stated above, to contact each 
of my “family” personally, I will use this 
means to thank each and every one personally 
for their interest and cooperation in our Com- 
mittee activities. I want each Committee 
member to feel free to drop me a_ personal 
note at any time in connection with Commit- 
tee activities. Other than that, I am leaning 
quite heavily on my Committee Chairmen to 
“carry the ball” and all indications point to 
the fact that they are all quite capable of 
assuming the responsibility. 


Sincerely, 


Rosert S. Homes, 


Chairman, Standards and Specifications 
Committee, Safety Branch, P. & A, 
U. S. War Department 
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: PRESSURE-SENSITIVE 
: VEHICLE DETECTORS 


ated control systems, toll stations, automatic door openers, and 
wherever reliable vehicle detectors are required. 


These detectors are highly resistant to traffic wear and the 
elements. The contact units are replaceable in the steel frames. 


The following sizes and types are available: 


1“< 


Electro-matic pressure-sensitive detectors are used in traffic-actu- 

4’ Type HR Non-Directional 

6’ Type HR Non-Directional 

8’ Hype HR Non-Directional 
| 6’ Type HRD Directional 


8’ Type HRD Directional 


Directional Relay unit is used in conjunction with 


the directional detector. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
Directional operation is obtained when the DR-5 
“The Challenge of the, Intersection.” 


| 
a Write for new booklet 


AUTOMATIC SIGNAL DIVISION 


J Eastern Industries, Incorporated 
NORWALK, CONN. CHICAGO, ILL. 





This Is Just One Type 
MARBELITE Signal. 


We have every type for any 
intersection and are prepared 
to furnish them promptly. Ask for details on our streamlined 
models. You will be pleased and proud to be the owner of 


attractive, modern 
designed signals that 
operate faultlessly to 
direct traffic safely in 
your community. 

It does not cost any- 
thing to get full infor- 
mation about MAR- 
BELITE signals and it 
does not cost too much 


to procure the signals. 
———oO 


Modern Controllers, eer 
Timers, and Flashers 


eS EE Me 


are also available. 


In addition to the standard MARBELITE products, we have acquired the traffic 
signal divisions of the Signal Service Corporation and the Horni Signal Manufacturing 


Corporation, which enables us to offer an extensive line of traffic signal equipment. 


THE MARBELITE c0., J 


27 WARREN ST., NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
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RR TIME TO TIME we should take stock to see where we stand and where 
we are going. Just what is the Institute of Trafic Engineers and what are 
its objects? By definition, an Institute is “. . . an organization for the pro- 
motion of learning . . .” Our Institute was founded with this concept 
in mind; to promote the understanding of traffic engineering principles and 
techniques and to advance the knowledge of all men engaged in this work. 
The membership is composed of professionals engaged in both public and pri- 
vate work but with the common objective of developing ways and means of 
obtaining safer and more efhcient street and highway transportation. 

“Promotion of learning’ comes through research, exchange of knowledge, 
training, and discussion with those in the same or related fields of endeavor. 
If the “promotion of learning” is to be truly widespread among all those con- 
cerned with safe and efficient highway transportation, then the Institute must 
make its pool of knowledge available to all segments of this broad field. The 
trafic engineer can supply the factual data of driver behavior, vehicle opera- 
tion and road use. He can develop ways and means of getting the best use 
from existing facilities. He can measure present and future traffic demands. 
But these data and this knowledge are also tools of the administrator, the de- 
signer, the planner and the maintenance engineer. Only when these tools are 
used by all those engaged in highway work will we truly get a united attack 
on the problems of safety, economy and convenience in highway transportation. 

Highway transportation is no respector of political subdivisions. Urban 
streets and rural highways are all the same to the road user in terms of want- 
ing safe, convenient, congestion-free routes of travel between points of origin 
and destination. 

As trafic volumes have increased and accidents and congestion have 
mounted to the detriment of the road user and business man alike there has 
come into being a group of specialists known as trafhc engineers who have de- 
voted their attention to the operational problems just as the designer, con- 
struction and maintenance engineer have devoted their main attention to 
improving their techniques to cope with these expanding problems. All have 
one common interest; to provide the best possible highway transportation service. 

Problems so diverse as those involving the proper design, location or oper- 
ation of control devices and those involving the supplying of information for 
the planning and design of urban expressways require a broad base of knowl- 
edge and interest. Is it not then, one of the functions of the Institute of Traffic 
Engineers to provide a forum or distribution medium for an exchange of ideas 
and knowledge in the “promotion of learning” how best to provide the most 
efhcient and the safest possible highway transportation system for all of the 
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Vehicular Speed Suweye tu Prauce 
and Germany 


by RicHarp Witson, Member 1.T.E.* 


Almost everyone who has been in Paris has been greatly impressed by the 
apparent reckless driving of the native Frenchman. This was particularly no- 
ticeable during the first winter after the invasion when a speed limit of 20 
miles per hour for the streets of Paris had been established by our military 
forces. Although this speed regulation was strictly enforced by the military 
police as far as military personnel was concerned, they had no jurisdiction over 
the speed of civilian drivers’ vehicles. 

Lt. Col. Charles E. Day, then Chief of the Trafhec Branch, Military Police 
Division, decided to determine the speeds of civilian and military vehicles in 
and around Paris with the thought of persuading the local authorities to es- 
tablish and enforce speed restrictions which were commensurate with those 
established by our own military authorities. 


PW’s Make Eno-Boxes 


Proceeding with the speed survey, we found that no equipment for mak- 
ing the speed checks was readily available so it was decided to make “flash 
boxes” or Enoscopes. These were made by German PWs through the courtesy 
of the 1469th E. M. Engineer Company. Camera tripods were furnished by 
the Signal Corps and the stop watches by Ordnance. 

The first check was made in May 1945 on Avenue De Tokio, which was 
subsequently changed to Avenue De New York. Other checks were made on 
Roulevard Raspail, across the Left Bank and on Avenue De La Grande Armee 
on the opposite side of the Arc de Triomphe from Champs Elysees. Two other 
checks were made outside of metropolitan Paris where the 20-mile speed re- 
striction was not in force. One of these was on Route N3, three miles north 
of Porte de Pantin and the other on Route N192, 2-'% miles northeast of 
Colombes. 

Following are the results of these speed checks which include both U. S. 
Army and civilian vehicles: 


Station Date No. Vehicles Average Speeds 
Observed MPH 

U.S. Civil Total Total U. S. Civil. 

Ave. De Tokio 24+, 5 45 $0 170 250 30.4 27.4 31.5 

Blvd. Raspail 26/5/45 74 126 200 24.9 22.7 26.0 

Ave. De La Grande Armee 7/6/4S 71 129 200 26.2: 23.4 298 

Rt. N3-N. of Pontin 30/5/45 78. 172. 250 34.4 35.8 31.9 


Rt.N192-NW of Colombes 2/6/45 19 181 200 8: 374° F357 





322 778 1100 pa ae ee 

Mr. Wilson was a civilian traffic cngineer with the U. S. Army in Europe, assigned to the 
Theatre Provost Marshall’s Office, He is now a trafhe engineer with the California Division 
of Highways, 
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Charcoal Burners Slow 

Results of the speed checks showed the average speed of the civilian ve- 
hicles was but 3.2 miles greater than U. S. Army vehicles. This was partly 
explained by the fact that army trucks were able to make much better time 
than the charcoal burning heavy trucks of the French civilians. 

The tally sheets for these speed checks were made up to include the va- 
rious types of army and civilian vehicles. Following is a breakdown of the 
average speeds of these various types of vehicles and the number of the various 
types observed: 








TYPES Average Speed No. Observed 
U. S. Army MPH 
1, ton (jeeps) 28.0 129 
Weapon carriers 26.6 60 
Command and reconnaissance 28.9 24 
Sedans 34.6 15 
Ambulances 27.3 6 
Motorcycles 39.6 13 
l-'% tons a7 «1 8 
2-'% tons 3 oe 52 
Over 2-'% tons ye 18 
325 
Civilian Vehicles 
Sedans 34.3 45] 
Light trucks 29.0 138 
Heavy trucks 26.1 139 
Motorcycles 28.1 47 
773 


Further analysis of the tally sheets showed the following speeds for pass- 
enger vehicles and trucks. For this analysis only jeeps, command cars and 
sedans were considered as passenger cars and motorcycles were not included im 
either group. 


AVERAGE SPEEDS MPH 


.S. Army Vehicles Civilian Vehicles 

U.S. Army \ 

Passenger Cars Trucks Passenger Cars Trucks 
28.6 26.9 34.0 24.1 


The average speed of the upper 15 per cent; that is, those vehicles driven above 
the critical speed showed the Army vehicles averaging 43.4 miles per hour 
and the civilian vehicles averaging 48.1 miles per hour. Only four Army ve- 
hicles were clocked at a speed of 60 MPH while 20 civilian vehicles were 
checked at that speed, with two at 75 MPH. During the survey, twice as 
many civilian vehicles were observed as U. S. vehicles, but with a ratio of over 
15 civilian to one U. S. vehicle hitting fop speeds; it is small wonder that the 
“speeding” of the native Frenchman was so noticeable the first year our armed 
forces were in Paris. 


In September of 1945 speed checks were made in Frankfurt and vicinity. 
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Following are the results: ’ 
Station Date No. Vehicles Average Speeds 
Observed MPH 
U. S. Civil Total Total U. S. Civil. 
1 (a) Reuter Way 














at Gartner 22/7/74. 277 23 300 S78 279 274 
1 (b) Reuter Way 
at Gartner 25/9/49 187 330-200 2.7 Sam 205 
2. Eschargheimer h 
at Voeleker 25/9/45 236 14 250 268 278° 23.3 E 
3. Hohenzollern I, 
at Beethoven 25/4/45 178 fe 298 30.5 30.4 30.9 c 
4. Rte. N.40&NB y 
at Y74 24/9/45 203 47 250 41.3 42.5 36.5 n 
§. Autobahn, 6 mi. ‘ 
S. of Frankfurt 21/9/45 187 43 °6«6200 44.9 $2.8 37.4 
6. Rte. N3, 5 mi. 
S. of Frankfurt 24/9/45 F 2 39.4 42.2 36.1 3 
iiaiiniia®cahekaane ‘ 
1315 313 1628 i ee pF) ae | 
Stations 1(a) and 1(b) were at the same location but the checks were 


made at different hours. One was made between the hours’ of 0637 and 0835 
when trafhe was light; the other between the hours of 1925 and 1125 when 
trafic was heavier. 


Speeds Higher in Germany 


Station 2 was in the “Compound” near the Farben Building which ac- 
counts for the few civilian vehicles. The first three locations were all within 
Frankfurt where the truck speed limit was 20 MPH and passenger cars and 
‘ght trucks were restricted to 25 MPH. Army jeeps and passenger cars were 
‘estricted to a speed of 40 MPH at locations 4, 5, and 6, which accounts 
for the higher average speeds. Locations 4 and 5 were on highways surfaced 
with Portland cement concrete and heavily traveled by military vehicles. Lo- 
cation 6 was on a cobblestone paved highway where civilian vehicles were ap- 
proximately as numerous as military vehicles. There was very little variation 
in the average speeds of civilian vehicles. Top speeds of 75 MPH (6 observed) 
were noted on the Autobahn; all were military vehicles. Five civilian vehicles 
were clocked at 60 MPH while 22 military vehicles were observed at the 
same speed, also on the Autobahn. 





It is interesting to note that the average speeds of both military vehicles 
and civilian vehicles were considerably higher in Germany than in France. Some 
reasons for this were better highways, better vehicles and less congestion. 


EL PASO DEPRESSES TRACKS 


City of El Paso has voted a two million dollar bond issue as its share 
of a five million dollar track depression project. The city is now bisected 
by the railroad tracks which cross all major traffic arteries, as well as the 
downtown section, at grade. 
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‘lhe rbinplibiau 





by Geo. J. FisHer, Associate Technical Editor, 


Assistant Trafic Engineer, Ohio De pt. of Highways 


A new freedom of transportation 
has been inaugurated by Mr. Robert 
E. Fulton Jr., President of Continental 
Incorporated, a Danbury, Connecticut, 
concern. Mr. Fulton has introduced a 
vehicle which is neither carthbound 
nor skybound but which makes avail- 
able the advantages of both. Thus the 
AIRPHIBIAN has been born. 

The AIRPHIBIAN is airborne by a 
3-bladed propeller and a high wing 
with flaps and slots, has four-wheeled 
landing gear, and cruises 400 miles at 
110 miles per hour with two passen- 


gers and 100 pounds of baggage. On 
the ground it is of convertible coupe 
design with recommended maximum 
speed of 45 miles per hour and travels 
25 miles on a gallon of gasoline. 

Mr. Fulton proposes to manufacture 
the auto-airplane for a public willing 
to pay from $4500 to $5000, the esti- 
mated selling price, for an air and 
ground vehicle. One of his main ob- 
jectives is to eliminate an inconveni- 


ence of air transportation, that of get- 


ting from an airport into town. 





After having landed, inventor Robert E. Fulton, Jr., completely detaches AIRPHIBIAN 
trom flight to ground condition in approximately 5 minutes. Propeller is removed in about 
90 seconds and is then placed on a fixture on side of fuselage where it is locked to prevent 


harmful tampering. 
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The gull-like wings and high tail of the AIRPHIBIAN combine to present a craft 
capable of cruising well over 100 miles per hour. Windshield wiper may be seen in th’s picture. 


Drives to Airport 


With the AIRPHIBIAN, the owner 
drives to the airport in a vehicle hav- 
ing a power plant larger than that of 
a heavy automobile and equipped with 
a speedometer, two-way radio, wind- 
shield wiper, horn, safety glass, two 
spare tires, parking lights, tail light, 
stop light, combination headlights and 
landing lights, rear vision mirror, foot 
and hand brakes, bumper and other 
necessary and convenient accessories. 

The roadway clearance between axle 
and pavement is about the same in the 
AIRPHIRIAN as in the case of any 
other automobile. Its turning radius is 
likewise comparable. The power is 
applied to the rear axle and the vehicle 
has an overall size of seven by four 
and one-half feet. 

At the airport the wings, fuselage 
and empennage are attached as one 
assembly and the propeller is securely 
fastened into place. This all can be 


done in about five minutes according 
to Mr. Fulton and the automobile is 
ready to fly. 

Upon returning from an air trip the 
wings, fuselage and empennage come 
off as one assembly and the propeller 
is easily removed and locked onto the 
fuselage. The airplane again becomes 
an automobile affording transportation 
over the streets and highways at a 
moderate speed. 

In case of an accident, it is believed 
by Mr. Fulton, that the occupants in 
an AIRPHIBIAN would be at no par- 
ticular disadvantage. The width be- 
tween wheels gives greater stability 
and places the occupants in a far bet- 
ter position than in the smaller cars. 
Construction of the driving unit is 
also much stronger than the fuselage 
of the average airplane. Shatter-proof 
windows throughout minimize injury 
from that cause. 


In designing the AIRPHIBIAN, 
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particular attention was devoted to 
forward visibility in both flight and 
driving conditions. According to “vis- 
ion-line’”’ tests made by the manufac- 
turers, the AIRPHIBIAN provides 
for better view of the road in front 
than any other car. 

Forward Step 


Mr. Fulton maintains that ‘The 
primary drawback to real utility in 
private flying is the lack of ground 
transportation after landing. The 
AIRPHIBIAN affords its owner com- 


plete independence of travel, both in 
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the air and on the ground. It is, we 
believe, the most important forward 
step presently being made in the field 
of private transportation (as opposed 
to common carriers). It is the first 
practical step in the new age of ‘air- 
phibious’ travel, and its success in be- 
ing entirely practical is due largely to 
the fact that it creates no new or spec- 
ial trafic problems either on the 
ground or in the air. A properly de- 
signed airphibious vehicle should fit, 
without difficulty, into already exist- 


ent air and highway regulations.” 


“/ragfte Congestion Cau Be Solued 


by Lestie Witiiams, Member, 1.T.E. 


City Planning and Traffic Engineer, American Transit Association 


The most pressing problem facing 
trafic engineers today is the incessant 
demand from cities all over the na- 
tior: for help in solving their trafhe 
congestion problems. 

A good place to start is with the 
“circulatory system” of the city be- 
cause it has been demonstrated in 
many cities that much can be done 
through trafic engineering paliatives 
to get the best use out of existing 
streets, parking facilities, and public 
passenger carriers. These trafic engi- 
neering measures will have the difhcult 
job of making the business district 
more readily accessible and a more 
pleasant place to shop and do busi- 
ness. 

Although the time is fast approach- 
ing when major street changes and 
additional off-street parking facilities 
will be necessary this should come 
only after full use has been made of 
existing facilities. There lies the job 
of the traffic engineer. 

Field observations of trafic condi- 
tions in various cities have revealed 
the following: 





The Typical Traffic Situation 

Most cities are not blessed with wide 
streets and the typical narrow streets 
are artificially further narrowed and 
corroded in many places with curb 
parking which slows down trafhc and 
slows up the operation of the inter- 
sections which are the trafhc valves and 
distributors. 

Trafhe generally reaches the morn- 
ing peak about 8:30 A.M. Around 
mid-day and early afternoon, parking 
congestion becomes very evident. Ve- 
hicular movement is mostly of the 
short-haul type, probably motorists 
looking for parking spaces. 

After 3:00 P.M. movement of ve- 
hicles begins to build up and reaches a 
flood wave about 4:30 P.M. with the 
crest coming about ten minutes after 
5:00 P.M. The crest maintains itself 
from ten to fifteen minutes and then 
drops off sharply. 

During this 5 o'clock peak, street 
space is at a premium for the move- 
ments of pedestrians and vehicles. Un- 
fortunately, a small fraction of motor- 
ists appropriate more than their fair 
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share of limited street space by double- 
parking and delay the movement of 
the majority of motorists. In addition, 
the public carriers, with their heavy 
loads of people, are also seriously de- 
layed—consequently, the acute rush 
hour congestion. 

“All Rolling’’ Regulations 

One of the best ways to reduce this 
rush hour congestion is to institute 
“all rolling” regulations—that is, no 
standing or parking at the curbs on 
streets within and leading from the 
business districts between 4:00 P.M. 
and 6:00 P.M. This “all rolling” 
method has proved effective in a num- 
ber of cities including Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Dallas, St. Louis, Providence 
and Boston but its effectiveness is di- 
rectly dependent on the degree of po- 
lice enforcement of the regulation. If 
only one car stops at the curb, it com- 
pletely blocks one entire street lane 
from “all rolling” use. 

However, the intersection is the key 
to trafhc movement. It is the trafhic 
valve and unless operated effectively 
will form the bottleneck even on ex- 
press highways built at millions of 
dollars a mile. 

A left-turning car is equivalent to 
five cars moving straight through an 
intersection. Therefore, the fewer the 
left turns, the smoother and swifter is 
trafhc movement. This is particularly 
important in rush hours. 

The stationing of police officers at 
intersections to control traffic empha- 
sizes the importance of these “hot 
spots” and also the officers. 

Officer Control 

Field observations have indicated a 
large differential in officer control at 
several inter-related downtown inter- 
sections. Controlling traffic by officers 
at intersections is a team-work job, 
and all officers stationed at these “hot 
spots” should have the highest train- 
ing in expediting the traffic at his par- 
ticular intersection and coordinating 
his efforts with those of officers at ad- 
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jacent intersections. Young men, es- 
pecially trained, prove more proficient 
in these posts, especially when working 
with a pre-timed mechanical traffic 
device. 

Modernize Signals 

Trafhe signals are another engineer- 
ing problem. In most cities, signals 
are timed on a standard signal cycle, 
and sometimes a waste shows. Trafhic 
signals should be modernized to give 
consideration to the timing to meet 
inbound and outbound volumes in the 
A.M. and P.M. trafhe periods. 

Modernization of trafhc signals 
would permit the installation of special 
devices for left and right hand turns 
and straight-through arrows at certain 
intersections. 

Curb Parking Slows Traffic 

Curb parking is perhaps the biggest 
factor in slowing down the movement 
of vehicles. During business hours, 
trafic speeds are cnerous'y slow. A spot 
speed study in one city showed the 
overall speed in the central business 
district to be below five miles per hour 
or almost as slow as the average per- 
son walks. 

While major delays almost invari- 
ably occur at the intersections, never- 
theless a number of delays result from 
cars parking at the curb slowing down 
trafic movement. To overcome this, 
most cities will soon be faced with the 
adoption of curb parking projects 
similar to those adopted by Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis, Cincinnati and other 
large cities. 

One-Way Streets 

A one-way street system, especially 
where streets are narrow, has proved 
beneficial to business and trafic move- 
ment in several cities. One way move- 
ment reduces the complications at in- 
tersections, facilitates the timing of 
trafhc signals, speeds up traffic and in- 
creases the capacity of streets. 
Unnecessary Travel Bypassed 


The by-passing of trafic which has 
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no desire to be in the business district 
will permit the siphoning off of addi- 
tional trafic volumes that now clog 
downtown streets. Street routes should 
be reviewed with the object of by- 
passing especially heavy truck move- 
ments away from the business area. 
The opportunities from this treatment 
will become evident from an origin 
and destination study. 


Customers, Not Cars 


Although the above remedies will 
help to ease trafhic congestion to a Cer- 
tain extent, the crux of the problem 
revclves about moving people, instead 
of vehicles. The average business man 
cares little about how many automo- 
biles pass his door each day, but he is 
vitally interested in how many people 
pass his shop because upon these peo- 
ple depends the prosperity of his busi- 


ness, 
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Mrs. Dorothy M. Lee, Public Utility 
Commissioner of Portland, Oregon, 
summed up the problem neatly when 
she said recently: 

“It should be borne in mind that 
trafhe congestion can be relieved in di- 
rect proportion to the number of peo- 
ple who will discontinue using private 
substitute the 
when coming 


automobiles and mass 
transportation system 
into town. The more acceptable the 
mass transportation vehicles are to 
them, the more apt they are to use 
them, and riders generally seem to 
prefer electric trackless trolleys to mo 
tor buses.” 

Trafhe engineers can help in mov- 
ing vehicles, but until city officials 
and public transportation companies 
undertake a widespread modernization 
and public education program, the 
trafhe congestion problem can never 


be completely solved. 


TRAFFIC VOLUME REACHES ALL-TIME HIGH 


The predicted post-war increase in 
trathc volume is taking place at an 
even greater rate than previously esti- 
mated, according to a release by the 
Public Road Administration in their 
January Informational Memorandum 
on Trafhc Volume Trends. The memo- 
randum states that “On the basis of 
preliminary figures, rural trafie dur- 
ing 1946, the first vear, 
climbed to an all-time high of approxi- 
mately 170,000,000 vehicle miles from 
a wartime low of 101,154 million ve- 
hicle-miles in 1943. The _ previous 
high of 169,806 million vehicle-miles 
established in 1941 was apparently ex- 
ceeded slightly.” 

The report continues, “‘since the 
war, the total trafhc flow on rural sec- 
tions in 1946 exceeding the volumes in 
corresponding months of 1941 in seven 
months — January, February, March, 
April, September, October and No- 
vember—and fell slightly below the 
1941 level in the other months. 
“Trafic on main highways in 1946 


postwar 





exceeded that in any previous year. 
Volumes on local roads were slightly 
lower than in 1941 but were higher 
than in any other previous year. Com- 
parisons with 1941 and 1943, the pre- 
vious high and low traffic years, re- 
spectively, are as follows: 
Percentage Change 
from 1941 from 1943 


Main Roads 1 ().8 177.0 
Local Roads —1,.] +- § 8.6 
All Rural Roads + 0.1 +-68.1 


“Trafhe in the Eastern States re- 
mained at a point slightly below the 
1941 level. Moderate increases in the 
central States, together with large in- 
creases in the western sections, account- 
ed for the gain over 1941 for the 
country as a whole. The changes in 
rural trafhc volumes by geographical 
regions are as follows: 

Percentage Change 


from 1941 from 1943 
Eastern regions — 9.6 +75.2 
Central regions + 0.6 + 58.1 
Western regions + 20.1 + 86.8 
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pormy receident Prevention Program 
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by Ropert S. Hoimes, Member 1.T.E., 


Personnel and Administration Division, War Department 


Ed. Note: (This article presents ex- 
cerpts from a report prepared each 
month for the purpose of present- 
ing accident experience data con- 
cerning personnel and equipment of 
all Army installations in the Conti- 
nental United States). 


_ ANALYSIS of the 575 accidental 
deaths to personnel assigned, em- 
ployed, or stationed at Army. installa- 
tions in continental United States dur- 
ing a twelve months’ period indicates 
that 350 (61°) involved the individ- 
ual as a driver, a passenger, or a pe- 
destrian in a motor vehicle accident. 


Motor vehicles constituted the 
greatest single source of off post, off 
duty (pass, leave, furlough, or 
AWOL) accidents—7 in each 10. Al- 
though consideration must be given to 
the fact that these deaths are sustained 
at times and places and to personnel 
not easily controllable by military au- 
thorities, the fact that they comprise 
the majority of Army non-combat 
fatalities emphasizes their importance 
to the Army Accident Prevention Pro- 
gram. 


*“*leep’’ Most Often Involved 


Of the 114 motor vehicle fatalities 
which occurred on post, and on as- 
signed activity off post, 31 involved 
the “jeep” making this vehicle the 
greatest single source of all Army fa- 
talities. Almost 60 per cent of these 
114 “controllable cases” were attri- 
buted to speeds in excess of posted 
limits or speeds too great for condi- 
tions: Other major driver violations 
were “unsafe hauling of personnel,” 
11 per cent; “disregard of signals,” 6 
per cent; and “unauthorized use of 
vehicles,” 5 per cent. 


The distribution of these 350 mo- 
tor vehicle fatalities by driver, pass- 
enger, and pedestrian is almost identi- 
cal for “off post” and “on post” 
operation. Except for the 35 per cent 
wherein he was the passenger, the sol- 
dier was in control of the situation; 
that is, in 55% he drove the vehicle, 
and in the remaining 10 per cent was a 
pedestrian in the path of a moving 
vehicle. 


Education, Enforcement, 
Engineering Needed 

Experienced civilian Safety authori- 
ties have been attacking the national 
problem through the medium of the 3 
“E’s”. These measures of civilian traf- 
fic control are equally effective for 
military usage. Military installations 
in this country are in fact urban cen- 
ters and communities. 

The “on post and on assigned ac- 
tivity off post” fatalities were analyzed 
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VEHICULAR DEATHS 
ON POST AND ON ASSIGNED ACTIVITY OFF POST 


according to the three E’s of motor 
vehicle safety. The analysis indicates 
that intensified training would help 
to eliminate 2 of each 10 vehicular 
fatalities. EDUCATION, primarily ac- 
complished during the driver testing 
and training program, will help to (1) 
screen Out incompetent drivers; (2) 
serve as a basis for remedial training 
and corrective measures; (3) assist 
supervisors in classifying and assign- 
ing drivers; and (4) serve as a single- 
standard basis on which to issue oper- 
ator’s permits, emphasizing safe opera- 
tion of vehicles, knowledge of traffic 
rules, and safe driving procedures. 
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The control of the behavior of the 
trained driver — enforcement — is of 
equal importance and would help re- 
duce the toll by 62 per cent. Train- 
ing shows the driver how to drive a 
vehicle efficiently and safely; enforce- 
ment assures that he will continue to 
drive in the prescribed manner once 
the training period is past. It helps 
to expose training failures which can 
be corrected by prescribed remedial 
training methods. 

Training and enforcement should 
be limited to the driver of the vehicle, 
since 12 per cent of the “on post” 
deaths involved pedestrians, the ma- 
jority of whom were walking on the 
wrong side of the road, jay-walking, 
or disregarding signals. 

The third “E’’, engineering, while 
a factor in only 1 of each 10 motor 
vehicle fatalities on posts, is so closely 
allied with training, development of 
trafhc rules, and enforcement as to 
require its consideration in a well bal- 
anced motor vehicle accident preven- 
tion program. 





1946 Auto 
Registrations 


Passenger car registrations for 1946 
will be approximately 27'/% million, or 
2,100,000 greater than 1945 and will 
be the largest in history with the ex- 
ception of the peak year 1941 when 
29,240,475 cars were registered. 

Truck registrations as of the end of 
1946 will have reached an all time 
peak of about 5,600,000, passing the 
pievious peak year of 1941 by ap- 
proximately 700,000. 


These registration statistics result 
from the annual survey conducted by 
Automotive and Aviation Industries 
magazine for the purpose of forecast- 
ing total motor vehicle registrations. 





Northwestern University Opens 
34th Police Course 


The 34th semi-annual trafhc police 
training course for city, county and 
state police and highway patrol officers 
opened April 14th at Evanston, Illi- 
nois. The 100-hour course deals pri- 
marily with police trafic control but 
also acquaints students with other ele- 
ments of control and their relation to 
police activity. Subjects included ac- 
cident investigation, records, educa- 
tion, vehicle inspection, driver licens- 
ing and traffic engineering as well as 
police organization and administration. 
The course closes May 2, 1947. 
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Many state, highway and county engineers are not only ‘'plan- 
ning ahead” for the construction of new highways and streets, 
but have already, through the aid of Streeter-Amet Traficounters, 
made extensive surveys... and are ready to put into operation 
a complete construction program, as soon as facilities and 
materials are available. 

The Traficounter is a precision instrument... twice as fast as 
any other vehicle counter. Easy to install .. economical to 
operate... at work 24 hours a day, rain or shine. It gives facts 
that are indispensable to the traffic engineers who do the plan- 
ning. Write for Bulletin on Streeter-Amet Traficounters. 


STREETER-AMET COMPANY 
1726 Belle Plaine Avenue Chicago 13, Illinois 
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Tuternstate Highways 


by THos. H. MacDona.p, Hon. Member 1.T.E. 


Commissioner of Public Roads 


Ed. Note: The following article rep- 
resents a condensation of a_ talk 
given by Mr. MacDonald at the 
29th Annual Meeting of the North 
Carolina Society of Engineers at 
Raleigh, North Carolina—January, 
1947. 


HE concepiion of an interstate 

system of highways is a logical 
outgrowth of the concentration of 
trafic on a limited mileage of major 
roads. This is a national rather than 
a local characteristic. It was acutely 
apparent during the war. It is factual- 
ly confirmed during peace times. So 
the idea of an interregional, or legally 
an interstate, system of roads, was a 
logical conclusion when, through the 
State-wide planning surveys, the fact 
was established that a national system 
of about one per cent of our public 
road mileage could be selected having 
a potential service totaling 20 per 
cent of our rural highway traffic. 


Interstate highways should be 
planned for development as controlled 
access highways, if and when the traf- 
fic requires that type of design, but 
there are many miles of highways and 
city streets which should be designed 
as controlled access facilities quite 
apart from their relation to the inter- 
state system. This class of highways 
has a service potential so important, 
and in limited mileage occupies so im- 
portant a place in the solution of acute 
local problems, that the application of 
the design principles should not wait 
upon, what must necessarily be the 
slow realization of a complete im- 
provement of the interstate system. 


Design Characteristics 

From the earliest beginnings certain 
characteristics distinguished the con- 
trolled access highway. Foremost is 
the provision for access, or exit, at 
predetermined locations, with the de- 
sign arranged to feed traffic into the 
main stream directionally. Cross traf- 
fic at grade is eliminated. 


Width of right-of-way should bear 
some relationship to the value of the 
land. Where frontage roads are to be 
constructed, in addition to the 
through traffic lanes, about 300 feet is 
a desirable minimum, but the width 
need not and should not be arbitrarily 
fixed. Where heavy cuts and fills are 
involved, there should be sufficient 
right-of-way for flat slopes to decrease 
hazards and cost of maintenance. Vari- 
able-width landscaped areas bet ween op- 
posing pavement, and on roadside as 
well, are pleasing designs. As far as 
the individual driver and passengers 
are concerned, a _ controlled-access 
highway having a minimum of protec- 
tive width and a minimum of median 
is only one step better than the heavily 
traveled, non-protected highway. On 
the other hand, the median width 
should not be so wide as to burden ad- 
ministration with high maintenance 
costs. 


It is a serious error to design long 
stretches without varying the width of 
the median strip, the alignment and 
gradients of the opposing roadways. If 
an exact, never-changing cross-section 
is used, the flow of the multiple paral- 
lel lines impacting upon the driver’s 
vision becomes hypnotic. Such a de- 
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sign is deadly monotonous and results 
in fatigue and drowsiness. The oppos- 
ing roadways may each follow the 
topography on independent grades, and 
swing outward to the limits of the 
right-of-way, and again inward with 
a profitable return in construction 
costs and a much more pleasing effect. 


Capacity Cost Comparison 

Very naturally, the first reaction of 
the highway official is that highways 
of this class are too expensive. This 
results from our thinking in terms of 
cost per mile rather than cost meas- 
ured by vehicle capacity per lane per 
hour. 

One well designed four-lane express- 
way will carry the same number of ve- 
hicles at nearly double the average 
speed as five 40-foot-wide ordinary 
city streets on which parking is pro- 
hibited, and under favorable control 
of cross trafhc from intersecting 
streets. Under unfavorable conditions 
eight 54-foot-wide city streets would 
be required to carry the same volume 
of traffic that may be carried by a 
single four-lane controlled-access high- 
way. These comparisons are so start- 
ling that many well-informed engi- 
neers will not easily accept them. They 
will doubtless accept, as a fair measure 
to use in cost comparisons, the proven 
lane capacity per hour rather than the 
per mile cost without qualification as to 
capacity per hour. The per-hour ca- 
pacity is all important in meeting the 
problems of urban congestion, because 
it is the normal pattern of morning 
and late afternoon periods of peak 
trafic which ties our arterial streets 
in knots. 


Legal Aspects 7 

The opening of new points of entry, 
sometimes at short intervals, is only 
one of the demands frequently made 
by the owners of adjacent property. 
Another is the establishment of service 
stations and roadside markets, which 
providing no space for customers, lead 
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to parking upon the traveled roadway 
itself. The loss of safe capacity of our 
major highways from those and simi- 
lar causes is a matter of grave concern 
to highway officials who are endeavor- 
ing to build safety into our roadways. 

This situation has become so serious 
that legislation has been enacted by 24 
States to establish as a legal entity the 
controlled-access highway. This type 
of design is also recognized in the Fed- 
eral highway legislation of 1944. Be- 
fore planning a highway of this char- 
acter, proper legislation must be se- 
cured to safeguard the investment. 
There is no idea of not permitting ade- 
quate service to the land adjoining. 
Actually, this is much better provided 
by local service roads which are 
brought into the through lanes of 
travel at selected intervals where safe 
provision is made for the traffic enter- 
ing or leaving. 
Factual Surveys Govern 

From this discussion it will be seen 
that controlled-access roads are not 
necessarily confined to the interstate 
system. Conversely, there is a large 
percentage of the mileage that will 
constitute the system on which the 
volume of traffic will not require 
standards necessitated by high volumes 
of trafic. This is only another way of 
saying that the principle of engineer- 
ing design and of sound planning 
based on factual surveys, will govern 
the improvements as they are under- 
taken, and not some arbitrary determi- 
nation. 


The report on Interregional High- 
ways was issued under authority of the 
National Interregional Highway Com- 
mittee appointed by President Roose- 
velt in 1941. On the basis of recom- 
mendations made in the latter report, 
Congress, in the 1944 Federal highway 
legislation, authorized the selection of 
a system of interstate highways not 
exceeding 40,000 miles. In the selec- 
tion of the system the same plan has 
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been followed that has prevailed since 
the establishment of the Federal-aid 
highway system following the Act of 
1921. The recommendations of the 
State highway departments have been 
sought, and the Public Roads Admin- 
istration has been acting as the coordi- 
nating agency. The States have been 
generously helpful. There have been 
so few instances of failure to agree 
between the States that these are neg- 
ligible. As of the present, about 37,000 
miles are agreed upon, of which 2,800 
miles are in urban areas. There are 
only a few rural routes of any conse- 
quence whose determination is now 
pending. These will soon be settled 
and the system officially established. 


Policies of Improvement 


This is the current status. But what 
will be the policy as to the improve- 
ment of the system? Perhaps, first, 
the question is pertinent as to why we 
need this system. Based on prewar 
trafic data, the 37,000 miles of the 
system were carrying upwards of 100 
million vehicle miles daily. Now the 
total is substantially greater. In eleven 
States the average daily trafhe was 
above, in some of these far above, the 
safe capacities of the conventional 
two-way road. Four more States are 
rapidly reaching this status. More- 
over, these are States in which the 
particular routes were among the 
earliest improved, with the character- 
istic poor alignment, short sight dis- 
tances and excessive grades. Thus, a 
major rebuilding program is inevitable. 
Standards reasonably uniform between 
the States are needed. This is one rul- 
ing reason for the establishment of 
the system. During the war we expe- 
rienced the essential service of our 
highways, but we found the required 
services were Nation-wide, and not 
confined to any group of States. Na- 
tional services for peace times as well 


as for emergencies requires an ade- 
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quate National system. The proposed 
system has been carefully scrutinized 
by the War Department. 
Urban Volumes Enormous 

But the most compelling reason is 
the fact that these major routes are 
piling enormous volumes of traffic into 
our cities, large and small, and adding 
congestion to already over-filled streets 
and over-crowded parking facilities. 
The need to plan and to get under way 
the urban distribution and terminal 
facilities is paramount. Our traffic 
studies show that the purely urban 
traffic has an influence extending radi- 
ally from six miles to 30 miles out- 
ward from the heart of the city, the 
distance varying with the size. Gen- 
erally, then, it is within this urban 
zone that the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration will be most interested in the 
development of the Interstate System, 
with standards that provide opportu- 
nities to use stage construction, so 
that as a long-term undertaking the 
controlled-access type will evolve 
where and when the traffic volume 
justifies. On the rural sections the 
main concern will be, as renewals and 
reconstruction of existing highways 
are undertaken, to make certain that 
the location, alinement and available 
right-of-way will permit future ex- 
pansion to meet a growing traffic. 

In summary, it is apparent there is 
now the need to plan and to carry out 
major improvements in the urban 
areas. Employment of the controlled- 
access type of design will be useful to 
relieve congestion and to relieve local 
trafhc and local business of through 
trafhc interference, but such projects 
will be limited in mileage. The im- 
portant principle is to work toward 
an adequate pattern. For the major 
routes of the State, whether on the 
Interstate system or not, where re- 
placement projects are planned, they 
should be so conceived that they can 


be added to, rather than discarded. 
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Good signs should have 
good supports. HUNT 
Sign Posts are of consist- 
ently high quality— 
manufactured of rail 
steel for high tensile 
strength and finished 
with a glossy weather- 
resisting baked-on 
green enamel. 


Also available are a 
complete line of stand- 
ard Stop, Warning and 
Reflectorized signs; also 
Street-Name and Port- 
able Warning signs. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
AND PRICES 

























HUNT COMPANY 


Established 1920 
3700 W. MeNichols Rd. Detroit 21, Mich. 


“CENTER” 


TRADEMARK OF M, 


THE ENDLESS TRAFFIC friction that dulls and erases ordinary 


pavement marking materials actually buffs and polishes is ¢ 


: ir feaageanpet ERL 
Centerlite’’ to amazing, ever-increasing brilliance. f micr 
s pre 
or tri 
und. 
rface, 
You apply it exactly as you would any ordinary pavement marking ad in 
material. No special bead dispensing equipment is necessary. No special es in bp 
skill is called for... and your marking crews can cover more miles every 
working day, get more out of your equipment, because marking and _ re- 
flectorizing are both done in a single operation ... mile after mile. It’s 
done uniformly, too, so that every foot blazes with the same fiery brilliance 
when headlights strike it. 


That’s because “Centerlite” is pre-mixed. Its millions of uniformly 
graded, carefully formed glass beads are thoroughly blended with the mark- 
ing compound under strict production controls. 


Get all the details on this new reflective marking compound. Write 
to Minnesota Mining & Mig. Co., Dept. ‘IT. E. 447, Saint Paul 6, Minn. 
Ask about “Centerlite.”’ 


Made in U.S.A. by MUINNE 





IS “CENTERLITE’’ 2? gm THE SAFETY-CONDITIONING 


ERLITE” is mil- TEAM for every road and 

f microscopic glass § highway. “‘Scotchlite’’ for 

s pre-mixed in a brilliant highway signs. 

or traffic yellow Used on the highways of 

und. Applied to a 48 states. ‘‘Centerlite’’ for 

rface, the compound bonds to brilliant road markings. White or 
ad in an even coating that yellow. Easy to apply as ordinary 
°s in brilliance with wear! road marking materials. 


CENTERLITE 


TRADEMARK OF M. M. & M. CO. 


REFLECTIVE COMPOUND 


Mec. Co. Saint Pou! 6, Minn. * 
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Plauning the Kevtsto On of a Sig City 


Se 


by RaLpPH R. LEFFLER 


Engineer of Structural Design, Sanitary District of Chicago 


Even a Hollywood beauty eats, 
sleeps, works and sweats in a manner 
quite ordinary and not so glamorous. 
So does a Big City, for it is, after full 
debunking, merely an engineering de- 
vice or mechanism for mitigating the 
effects of distance on the doings of 
man. During the past thirty years, it 
has lost practically all of its advant- 
ages over the small cities and rural 
areas as a place to live. The mechani- 
cal concentration and _ dispersion 
(without congestion) of persons, ma- 
terials, ideas and dreams is its job,— 
and its only job in these days of mod- 
ern gadgets. In doing its job, trans- 
portation is, by far, its main tool. The 
nature of the transportation varies all 
the way from a pedestrian on up to a 
mule-hauled vehicle, diesel locomotive, 
automobile, truck, boat, bus, street- 
car, subway, newspaper, telephone, 
telegraph, radio, television, etc., etc. 
Therefore, in planning the revision of 
an existing Big City, transportation 
requires first consideration. Rubber- 
borne traffic deserves and should de- 
mand most, or almost all, of this first 
consideration. 

Central District is Hub 

For maximum engineering advant- 
age and efficiency, the transportation 
must primarily focalize to THE Cen- 
tral Business District. Then, as a vital 
but secondary matter, the various sub- 
centers, must be interconnected to 
each other as well as to THE Central 
Business District. The Central Business 
District as the hub must be subordi- 
nated in no degree, for it is in this hub 
that there is the greatest mechanical 


capacity for a Big City to function to 
its utilitarian purpose—to concentrate 
and disperse (without congestion) per- 
cons, materials, and ideas. 

To the enhancement of the me- 
chanical efficiency of the Central Busi- 
District every device and _ all 
energy should be directed. Parks, 
esplanades, etc., are out of place in 
the middle of the Central Business Dis- 
trict. A proper location for a few of 
them is along or near the edges of the 
Central Business District; as, for in- 
stance, Grant Park, in Chicago. 


ness 


Planning Starts with Center 

Planning the revision of an existing 
Big City should start in the Central 
Business District. Of course, as long 
as pavement-minded engineers and 
their public officials dominate the 
revision of the Big City there is no 
likelihood that the revision will start 
in the Central Business District, for 
there will be few or no luscious pave- 
ment contracts in the work of revis- 
ing or upbuilding the Central Business 
District. The needed revision of the 
Central Business District must provide 
easy going for rubber-borne traffic. 
That means, in my opinion, little new 
pavement. It means: 

(1).Two-deck elevated highways 
(on columns) on about every third 
street, forming an accumulating and 
distributing grid for the radial express- 
ways. The upper deck is to be 3 lanes 
wide and is mainly for the autos of the 
customers of the Central Business Dis- 
trict. The lower deck is to be 2 lanes 
wide and is mainly for the workers in 
the Central Business District, as riders 
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in buses. The supporting columns will 
not seriously affect traffic on the street 
level for that traffic will then be large- 
ly pedestrian; certainly a desirable ob- 
jective. 

(2) 25 foot set-backs (or their 
equivalent) on all new buildings at 
about 31 feet above the street-level. 
Ample space for parking will be ob- 
tained on the roof of the set-back and 
in the 2nd, 3rd & 4th stories of exist- 
ing and future buildings. 

Anything (such as a jumble of 
street-surface trams to peripheral ga- 
rages with its childish appeal) which is 
less than this combination of elevated 
highways and building set-backs and 
floors as parking areas will disastrously 
affect the efficiency of the mechanis- 
tic working of the Central Business 
District now and in the future. 
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Pretty Pictures 

Today most of the city planners 
give first consideration to the fascinat- 
ing dream of a group of lovely com- 
munities. In so doing, they insidiously 
appeal with pretty pictures to infan- 
tile intelligence. It is an old, old trick 
of high pressure salesmanship. It sub- 
ordinates out of primary consideration 
the vital engineering and bread-earn- 
ing purpose of the Big City of today 
and tomorrow as distinguished from 
the Big City as the best place in which 
to live before the advent of rubber- 
borne traffic, the radio and other mod- 
ern gadgets. 

The enchanting idea of converting 
an Existing Big City into a group of 
lovely communities should receive 
consideration in planning the revision 


PARKING QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 


A questionnaire was recently sent out from the Hartford, Conn., Chamber 
of Commerce by Charles Upham, Jr., Traffic Engineer, to 119 cities, requesting 


information on municipal parking facilities. 


cities, are shown herewith. 


The results, received from 92 


1. Has your municipal government acquired land or diverted city-owned 
land expressly for the purpose of increasing or enlarging parking facilities? 


No 5§ 


Open Purchase 19 


Yes 37 
2. If so, what is the method of acquiring this land? 
Condemnation 7 
Other 4 


Conversion of city-owned land 14 


3. If the city acquired the land, is it leased or sold to the parking operator or 
is the parking facility municipally operated? 


Leased 11 
Sold to Operator 0 


Municipally Operated 22 
3 


Free Access, No Operation 


4. Please state the principles of the agreement between the municipality and 


the operator. 


City leases to operator and operator maintains land 

Operator maintains land. City receives percentage of receipts 
Monthly lease, competitive bidding 

Leased to an association on non-profit basis 


— et DPQ SJ 


5. If a private corporation was created to operate the venture, was the corpo- 
ration formed and financed locally or by a national specialty house? If the 


latter, please give the name. 


Financed locally (either public or private) 34 


National specialty house 
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of a Big City but only after the work- 
mission of a Big City as a transporta- 
tion tool has received full and primary 
consideration. How well the lovely 
communities will fit in among the Big 
City’s bread-winning tools of trans- 
portation will be agreeably surprising. 


It seems a fact, an awful fact, that 
lurid head-lines, scintillating commen- 
tators, red-hot sex-appeal and massive 
and well-financed propaganda have so 
benumbed the public that it can only 
be sensitized into action on the low 
level of infantile intelligence by pretty 
pictures of a group of lovely commu- 
nities as the primary objective of a 
Big City. 


Surely there must be some few men, 
of strength, of high order of un- 
benumbered intelligence and of a bal- 
anced appreciation of loveliness in its 
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proper place, who will see to it that 
the revision of our Big Cities will be 
planned with today’s and tomorrow’s 
utilitarian purpose of a Big City first 
in mind and the beautiful dream of a 
group of lovely communities not ne- 
glected but subordinated into its 
proper place. 

Willy-nilly the Big City is engaged 
in a dog-eat-dog struggle to continue 
its existence and then to function to 
its purpose. The revision of the exist- 
ing Big City should be planned ac- 
cordingly. Planning, with alluring 
pictures on the low P. T. BARNUM 
level of infantile intelligence, must be 
superceded by, or at least supplemented 
by, planning which will enable the Big 
City to function unhandicapped to its 
utilitarian purpose, today and in the 
days to come. 





BEST FOR STRENGTH 
BEST FOR VISIBILITY 
BEST FOR LOW COST 


Write for Descriptive Circular 


“T.UTHILL SPRING CO. @} 


64 W. POLK STREET, CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS ‘sg 









EAGLE 


SETS THE PACE 


WITH ITS 
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Announcing... the new 
MULTI-DIAL CONTROLLER 


For over twenty years Eagle 
Signal Corporation has 
been setting the pace in the 
designing and building of 
better traffic control equip- 
ment. Today, as always, 
Eagle’s years of experience 
assure you of reliable prod- 
ucts at fair prices. 

Our “know - how” § saves 
your city time and expense 
and reduces accident haz- 
ards. 

Don’t be satisfied with just 
another signal or control- 
ler. Demand the best. Make 
Engle experience pay you 
dividends. 

Send for information re- 
garding the new Eagle 
Multi-Dial, unit-construction 
controller. 


‘Salle boraln 


SAFEGUARDING TRAFFIC FOR OVER 20 YEARS 
MOLINE - ILLINOIS 
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ALLENTOWN BUSINESSMEN FORM “PARK & SHOP, INC.” 


The business district of Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, has parking space for 
approximately 2,000 automobiles at 
the curb and 2,000 cars on lots and 
garages, and serves a trading area of a 
third of a million people who drive— 
and park—65,000 cars. And recently, 
it seemed, they all tried to park and 
shop at one time. To attack this prob- 
lem a group of local merchants have 
formed a $300,000 corporation to un- 


ravel the business section parking 
snarl. The new firm is called Park & 
Shop, Inc. 


Its goal is to provide additional 
space for 1,000 (and eventually 3,- 


600) automobiles within 300 steps of 
central city stores. Four lots have been 
acquired to date: Stores will stamp the 
parking tickets of those customers 
making purchases, and lot owners re- 
fund the parking fees on stamped 
tickets. More than half of the $300,- 
000 has already been subscribed by ten 
of the larger stores, and to prove they 
really mean business, Park & Shop, Inc. 
plans to spend $10,000 a year for the 
next five years to sell customers the 
idea that it is easy to park in Allen- 
town. 

Park & Shop, Inc. didn’t “just hap- 
pen.” The plan was launched in 1943. 


Reprinted and condensed from an article by Eddie Roth, Call-Chronicle, Allentown, Pa., in 
the March 1947, issue of the magazine, AMERICAN CITY. 


MICHIGAN SECTION ACTIVE IN CONFERENCE 


Members of the Michigan Section of 
the Institute of Trafhc Engineers 
played a leading role in the Michigan 
Highway Conference held at Grand 
Rapids February 25-27. Included on 
the 3-day program were: 

Roger L. Morrison, Professor of 
Highway Engineering, University of 
Michigan; Oscar M. Gunderson, 
Wayne County Road Commission; B. 
R. Downey, Michigan State Highway 
Department; J. Carl McMonagle, 
Michigan State Highway Department. 

Other speakers on the conference 
program were: Joseph Barnett, Public 
Roads Administration; A. O. Cuth- 
bert, Engineer-Director, County Road 
Association of Michigan; C. J. Sca- 
varda, Michigan State Police; Harry E. 
Neal, Ohio State Highway Depart- 
ment; and W. E. Phillips, Michigan 
Construction Equipment Dealers’ As- 
sociation. 

In his talk on “Engineering Aspects 
of Roadside Control,’ Oscar Gunder- 
son pointed out that it was not eco- 
nomically feasible to construct special 
facilities for pedestrians since they pay 
no part of the highway construction 


costs. B. R. Downey cited the import- 
ance of special training for highway 
flagmen in the problem of “Safety for 
Maintenance Crews on Highways.” 

J. Barnett. in his talk on “Intersec- 
tion Design,” indicated that the use of 
trafic circles was waning. He also 
stressed the careful placement of serv- 
ice drives and the use of median strips 
on existing roads. 

The fact that only 4% of the aver- 
age street highway budget was spent 
for trafic control devices while the 
other 96% is spent for instruction and 
maintenance, was pointed out by Carl 
McMonagle in his remarks on “Justi- 
fication for Trafic Control Devices 
on Rural Roads.” 

The Michigan Section sponsored a 
luncheon meeting attended by 52 
members and guests, on the second day 
of the highway conference. At this 
meeting Trooper Charles Holton, of 
the Michigan State Police, discussed a 
new intoxication test now being used 
by his department. Mr. J. C. Buckley, 
of the Michigan Good Roads Federa- 
tion, gave a brief description of the 
work he is now doing in the state. 
























Automatic Park-N-Lot* Meters, embodying 
the same time-proved mechanism employed 
in the famous Park-O-Meters, provide a per- 
manent solution to all off-street parking 
problems. They pay for themselves quickly; 
pay for the parking facilities; then continue 
to bring in revenue. 


Fully variable to meet every coin and time 
combination that may be required. 





Note these typical operating plans: 


eR bist OPIN Me WMO Kr 





FRINGE AREA BUSY AREA 
2 hours, 1 nickel 1 hour, | nickel 
4 hours, 2 nickels 2 hours, 2 nickels 
6 hours, 3 nickels 3 hours, 3 nickels 
8 hours, 4 nickels So on through 10 hours 
10 hours, 5 nickels 5 hours, | quarter 
a. 10 hours, | quarter 10 hours, 2 quarters 
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NEWS AND 
PERSONALS 





ROBERT S. HOLMES, FIRST EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


OTHER CONSTITUTION AMENDMENTS 
APPROVED BY MEMBERSHIP 


Robert S. Holmes assumed his duties 
as the first executive secretary of the 
Institute of Trafic Engineers April 
Ist at New Haven, Connecticut. His 
nomination by the Board of Direction 
followed the membership’s approval 
of an amendment to the Constitution 
to provide for a full-time executive 
secretary. Other proposals approved 
by the membership were: recognition 
of student chapters, an additional vice 
president and new nomination proced- 
ures for officers. 


In announcing the nomination of 
Holmes, Mr. Robert A. Mitchell said 
“it marks another milestone in the 
progress of the Institute of Traffic 
Engineers.” 


Holmes will bring to the Institute 
a broad experience in highway and 
trafic engineering and other related 
fields, including research, trafic educa- 
tion and public training work, police 
trafic control and enforcement, and 
trafhc engineering administration. He 
is a graduate Civil Engineer from the 
Georgia School of Technology, having 
completed a cooperative course in 
1938 by arrangement with the Ala- 
bama and Georgia Highway Depart- 
ments. After receiving training in 


trafic engineering at the Yale Bureau 
of Highway Traffic, Holmes was as- 
signed to the Special Highway Divi- 
sion, Pennsylvania Turnpike Commis- 
sion, and later joined the Traffic Engi- 





necring staff of the National Conser- 
vation Bureau. 


Holmes was separated from the 
service on April 17, 1946 after 62 
months of service. During this entire 
period of duty he was active in mat- 
ters pertaining to trafic engineering 
and control for the Army. Immedi- 
ately after separation Holmes was 
given a Civil Service appointment as 
Assistant War Department Safety Di- 
rector responsible for organization and 
administration of a motor vehicle 
safety program for the Army. 


Student Chapters Possible 

The proposal authorizing student 
chapters, which was approved by the 
recent membership ballot, provided for 
chapters, composed of students of 
schools of trafic engineering of recog- 
nized reputation. Before such a chap- 
ter is recognized, the head of the uni- 
versity department responsible for 
trafhc engineering courses would have 
to endorse the application by a mini- 
mum membership of five students. 
The school must also have been in op- 
eration for five years, and provide a 
faculty adviser to the Student Chap- 
ter, who must be a Member of the 
I.T.E. In return for annual dues of 
$2.00 and an annual report, the chap- 
ter would receive free copies of the 
Proceedings and TRAFFIC ENGINEER- 
ING magazine, as well as the right to 
wear a special badge, attendI.T.E. meet- 
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ings and carry a Chapter membership 
card. (see story on first Yale Chap- 
ter, page 323.) 


Extra Vice-President Proposed 

According to proposal #3, the In- 
stitute will have two Vice-Presidents 
and six Directors instead of the single 
Vice-President and feur Directors at 
present (The Board of Direction in- 
cludes four Directors plus two most 
recent past presidents). Only one past 
president would be on the Board ac- 
cording to the new set up. 


Nomination Procedure Changed 

The nomination of officers is now 
changed so that every eligible voter is 
canvassed for nominations prior to 
makirg up the ticket of nominees. The 
new plan would require the nominat- 
ing committee to nominate ‘wo can- 
didates for each office instead of one 
or more, the existing practice. 


SECTION 
NEWS 


Washington, D. C., Section 

The February meeting of the Wash- 
ington Section of the Institute of 
Trafic Engineers was held February 
27 at the Fairfax Hotel. 

Twenty members and guests were 
present, and the evening was devoted 
to special activities, including door 
prizes and a magic entertainment by 
David Abernathy, followed by card 


games. 


MEMBERSHIP 
ELECTIONS 





The following men were elected to 
membership in the INSTITUTE at the 
February 22nd meeting of the Board 





of Direction in New Haven, Conn.: 


NEW MEMBERS 
Edward L. Cyr 
Trafhe Engineer 
Dept. of Public Safety 

Room 403, City Hall 

Newark 2, N. J. 

William H. Sharp 

Engineer of Highway Control 
State Highway Department 
Hartford, Connecticut 

NEW ASSOCIATE 

Mr. Robert A. Burch , 
Trafhe Engineer 

N.C. State Hwy. Comm. 
Raleigh, N. C. 

TRANSFER IN GRADE 

From Junior to Member: 
Charles W. Prisk 

From Junior to Associate: 
Edmund R. Ricker 


James K. Gibson 





PERSONAL 
ITEMS 





George W. Barton, (Member) 
Consulting Trafic Engineer, Evan- 
ston, Illinois, is making a trafic sur- 
vey for the city of Roanoke, Virginia. 
The study will analyze present and 
future parking demands in the down- 
town area and will consider changes in 
trafhe controls. 


Major Charles G. Beckenback, 
(Member) Cincinnati, Ohio, is con- 
valescing from a spinal operation at 
Wm. Beaumont General Hospital, 
El Paso, Texas. Although Major 
Beckenback is just now encased in a 
plaster cast “like an Egyptian 
mummy” he is recovering nicely and 
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expects to be released from the hos- 
pital within a few months. He was 
first hospitalized in May at Camp 
Carson, Colorado. 


Joseph J. Feuchter, (Member) 
has established offices as trafic engi- 
neer and transportation consultant 
under the name of Trafhe Associates 
at 1064-65 Paul Brown Building, St. 
Louis (1) Mo. 

“Joe” was trafic engineer for the 
City of St. Louis, Mo., for several 
years before his army service in the 
trafhc department of the Provost Mar- 
shall General’s School and Director of 
Trafhe of the City of Manila. 


Harold F. Hammond, (Member) 
rendered his final report last month to 
the City of Wilmington on a Central 
Business District Parking and Traffic 
Survey and Plan. Assisted by Henry 
K. Evans, (Assoc.) of New York 
City, who conducted the field surveys, 
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Hammond developed and put into a 
§0-page printed report, 30 specific 
recommendations dealing with curb 
parking, commercial vehicle loading 
zones, off-street parking facilities, 
parking administration, and creation 
of express streets. 


James T. White, (Associate) Traf- 
fic Engineer, for Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana, is now analyzing results of 
an extensive trafic survey in the cen- 
tral business district. 


James Hayden, (Member) one of 
the ten civilian trafic engineers work- 
ing with the army during the war, is 
now in St. Moritz, Switzerland. He 
reports that “skiing is excellent even 
though the sun is so hot that coats, 
gloves, etc. are not needed”. 


Henry Osborne. (Me~ber) Traffic 
Advisor, Buffalo, N. Y., has submit- 
ted a report to the Wilkes-Barre, 


1939 Class, Yale Bureau of Highway Traffic, has nearly full representation at social 
gathering. The event was part of two-day reunion of former students. 


(See story page 326). 
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Pennsylvania, City Council on a sur- 
vey which he conducted there on De- 
cember 13th and 14th, 1946, as a 
special consultant. The report lists a 
series of recommendations for the 
central city trafhc problem and _ is 
pointed to the relief of the congestion 
during the evening peak hours. 


LETTERS TO 
THE EDITOR 





Dear Editor: 

There is one thing which I have been think- 
ing of for quite some time now, and I should 
like to know what should be done in regard 
to this suggestion. I have had occasion to 
testify in court proceedings, in hearings, etc., 
in regard to traffic safety aspects involved in 
a case or two. Upon one occasion I was 
asked if I was a registered traffic engineer. The 
answer to this question was negative. In this 
state in particular—I don’t know about other 
states—there is no provision made for a trafhe 
engineer to register. There are standard pro- 
visions for civil engineers, mechanical, et al, 
but not trafhc. Now here is the suggestion, 
and I think it is one that would really benefit 
the trafhc engineering profession. Why not 
have the I.T.E. get behind a national move- 
ment and in view of I.T.E. membership re- 
quirements, have all states recognize I.T.E. 
members as registered trafic engineers? This, 
sroject, but I think it would 
be of great benefit to the Institute. 


I know, is a bie 


Sincerely yours, 


CHARLES UPHAM, Jpr., 
Trafic Engineer, 


Hartford, Conn. Chamber of Commerce 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Midwest Conference 


On May 5 through May 8 the 
Greater Chicago Safety Council is 
holding its annual Midwest Safety 
Conference. This conference covers 
all phases of safety including indus- 
trial, home, and public safety. 
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Matthew C. Sielski, (member, I.T.E.) 
Director Safety & Trafhc Engineering 
Dept., of the Chicago Motor Club, 
has been appointed chairman of the 
Public Safety Sessions. 

The following sessions of the pro- 
gram are of special interest to trafhe 
engineers: 

May 6, 1947—2:00 
Pull Fight Room 
New Responsibilities in Trafhe 
Engineering 
The Parking Problem 
What About a Parking Authority 
What are the Requirements for 
Superhighways 
Panel Discussion 

Chairman—Thomas J. Seburn, 
President, Institute of Traffic 
Engineers 

Wayne Volk — Traffic Engineer, 
Wisconsin State Highway 
Commission 

Howard Ilgner—Supt. and Chief 
Engineer, Bur. of Electric 
Service, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Tues., P.M.— 


Harry Neal — Chief Engineer, 
Div. of Trafic and Safety, 


Ohio State Highway Dept. 
J. Carl McMonagle, Dir., Planning 


and Trafic Div., Michigan 
State Highway Dept. 
D. Grant Mickle, Dir., Trafhz 


Engineering Dept., Automotive 
Safety Foundation, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
J. E. Darrell, Ass’t. Traffic Engi- 
neer, Minnesota State Highway 
Dept. 
Wed., May 7, 1947—9:30 A.M. 
Police Enforcement 
Sponsored by Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute and In- 
ternational Association of 
Chiefs of Police 
Wed., May 7, 1947—2:00 P.M. 
Sponsored by Chicago Motor 
Club Traffic Safety Session 
Pres., Gen. W. E. Guthner, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Illinois 
Safety Commission 
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2:00 P.M.—Protecting the Pedes- 
trian—Burton Marsh, Director 
of Safety & Trafhc Engineer- 
ing, American Automobile As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. 
Discussion — Harry Porter, Jr., 
Trafhe Engineer, National 
Safety Council 
3:00 P.M.—Public Safety Educa- 
tion—Donald Slutz 
Discussion—Paul Jones, Director 
of Public Information, Na- 
tional Safety Council 
3:45 P.M.—Planning a Community 
Trafic Program—Matthew C. 
Sielski, Dir., Safety and Trafhe 


Engineering Dept., Chicago 
Motor Club 

Discussion — Ernest’ H. Miller, 
Trafhe Engineer, So. Bend., In- 


diana 


ON THE 
SHELF 





Traffic Accident Facts on Rurai 
State Highways, 1946 edition, by the 
Ohio Department of Highways, Divi- 
sion of Trafic and Safety. The De- 
partment, 1946. 22 pp. processed. 

Charts, graphs, etc. representing 
deaths, types of accidents, conditions 
of drivers and vehicles, conditions of 
pedestrians, locations of accidents, etc. 


Proceedings of the Thirty-first 
Annual Highway Conference, held at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, February 26, 
27, 28, 1946, by the University of 
Michigan. Ann Arbor, The University, 
official publication vol. 48, no. 7, 
July 16, 1946. 


Handbook of Descriptions of Spec- 
ialized Fields in Electrical Engineering 
prepared by the National Roster of 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel. 
United States Employment Service, 
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Department of Labor. 1945. 22 pp. 

‘Specialized fields’ here refers to 
well-established areas of activity within 
a profession which differ from each 
other and from the basic profession in 
the added knowledge or skills re- 
quired.” Pamphlet written by engineers 
and designed to aid in classification, 
and placement of electrical 
engineers and in aiding engineers in 
describing their own particular skills. 
Contains short section on the work of 


coding 


the electrical engineer in trafhe control. 


Interstate Highways, a New Net- 
work of High-Type Free Roads for 
The Nation, by the American Auto- 
24 pp. 


mobile Association. n.d. 


Graphically and pictorially illustrat- 
ed pamphlet on the national system of 
highways planned after the investiga- 
the report, 
“Interregional Highways.” The routes, 


tion which resulted in 
now ordered by Congress to be desig- 
nated, should be built within the next 
two decades without undue increases in 
motor vehicle taxation if present taxes 
ire wisely administered and the pro- 
gram adequately supported, according 
to the Automotive Safety Foundation. 


Automobile Parking in Central 
Business Districts, by the Urban 
Land Institute. Technical bulletin 
no. 6. 1946. 


Contains current parking programs 
in five cities, parking regulations under 
zoning, parking as a public utility, 
state enabling legislation and municipal 
action. 


Naticnal Transportation Policy, 
by the Transportation and Communi- 
cation Department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. For 
consideration by the Chamber’s mem- 
bership at the next annual meeting. 
1946. 23 pp. 


Transit Fact Book, 
American Transit Association, 


59 pp. 


1946, by the 
1946, 
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Statistical review for the year of 
taxes, trafic, revenues, vehicle miles, 
electrical power, capital and mainten- 
ance expenditures, equipment, track 
and route mileage, employment and 
payroll. Illustrated with graphs and 
charts. 


Road Curves for Safe Modern Traf- 
fic and How to Set Them Out: 
a Practical Treatise on Natural Tran- 
sitions, by F. G. Royal-Dawson. Lon- 
don, E. & F. N. Spon, Ltd. 1946. 


‘\ sequel to the author’s “Curve De- 
Intended for use by “all those 
who have to deal with the improve- 
ment of existing curves and the loca- 


sign. 


tion of new roads.”’ Also intended for 


motorists who are interested in road 
design and for students who contem- 
plate making a serious study of high- 


Way engeinecring. 


Report of Committee on Preven- 
tion of Highway - Railroad Crossing 
Accidents to the Safety Section, 
July, 1946, by the Committee on Pre- 
vention of Highway Crossing Acci- 
dents of the Association of American 
Railroads. 1946. 18 pp. 


General discussion of all aspects of 
the problem, needed and possible co- 
operation between railroads and high- 
way ofhcials, public education etc. 
Contains a summary of grade crossing 
accidents for the nation for 1945 and 
a summary by state comparing 1945 


with 1944. 


QUICK FACTS 


4,706,209 pupils will travel 


1,913,661 miles in 81,150 school 
buses to 40,387 schools each day 
during the 1946-47 school year. 
The job will cost $103,428,683. 
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Yale Bureau and Eno Foundation 
Initiate Parking Study 

The Bureau of Highway Trafic, 
Yale University, New Haven, Connec- 
ticut, has initiated a new research pro- 
gram on the design of off-street park- 
ing facilities. Funds for the study are 
being provided by the Eno Foundation 
for Highway Traffic Control, Inc., of 
Saugatuck, Connecticut. 

Past studies conducted by the Bu- 
reau include the development of a 
medium divider for four-lane high- 
ways, development of photographic- 
mathematical methods for evaluating 
delays at signalized intersections, and 
the preparation of standards and sur- 
vey techniques which have been pub- 
lished and accepted by professional or- 
ganizations. 

The new study will cover the design 
of off-street parking lots and garages, 
as they are affected by vehicle charac- 
teristics and the movement of trafhe 
to and from adjoining streets. It is 
planned to make detailed studies of 
existing garages of various types and 
to determine the critical features 
which facilitate the rapid, efficient, 
and safe movements of vehicles in ga- 
rages. It is expected that a sound engi- 
neering approach will contribute fun- 
damental data toward the solution of 
the important problem of designing 
off-street parking facilities. 

Mr. Edmund R. Ricker, a graduate 
of the Yale Bureau, has joined the staft 
and will devote full time to the park- 
ing study. 


Michigan to Study 
Roadside Control 


The need for control of the devel- 
opment of the roadsides along Michi- 
gan highways has been recognized by 
the Michigan State Highway Depart- 
ment and an active program to cope 
with this problem and encourage pre- 
ventive measures before the building 
industry resumes its pre-war volume 
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has been initiated. The Roadside Con- 
trol Unit of the Planning and Trafhc 
Division will be responsible for the 
program of land use planning and 
trafhc engineering as it relates to road- 
side control. The following items will 
be covered: 

Discussion of land use and traffic 
hazard problems before groups inter- 
ested in general planning, land use 
planning and zoning, to obtain local 
appreciation of the social and eco- 
nomic values involved. 

A department sponsored and fi- 
nanced program to reduce roadside 
hazards along the principal State 
trunklines. Roadside enterprises with 
hazardous approaches will be encour- 
aged to improve their facilities. The 
press and radio will be utilized. 

Alternate clauses involving set-back 
lines and off-the-highway parking fa- 
cilities, for zoning ordinances, will be 
presented for the consideration of 
local planning and zoning agencies. 

Necessary records will be established 
to provide the materials for an analysis 
of before-and-after accident rates on 
routes improved under such a program 
of roadside control. 

White Plains Tries 
Off-street Parking Meters 

The New York suburban commu- 
nity of White Plains, (40,327) the 
county seat of Westchester County, 
has special traffic problems because 
some of its main streets are narrow, a 
number of large New York depart- 
ment stores have established branches 
there, and the city is a shopping center 
for most of the county and the south- 
western fringe of Connecticut. 

White Plains officials believe they 
have found one solution for their 
trafic problems in an experiment, be- 
gun a few months ago, with municipal 
off-street metered parking. Mayor 
Silas S. Clark declares that he thinks 
so favorably of the plan that he is ad- 
vocating the establishment by state 
legislative act of a White Plains Park- 
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ing Authority to rim the entire busi- 
ness area with meter-equipped muni- 
cipal parking lots. 

The mayor said the lots would re- 
quire virtually no employees. They 
would limit parking to actual shop- 
ping time. The experimental lot has 
meters adjusted to accept 10 cents for 
two hours parking. 

That the meters can be profitable 
was indicated by a report from Frank 
T. Hanlon, Commissioner of Public 
Safety. A pioneer in the use of meters 
on the curbs, White Plains derived a 
profit of $35,000 a year for the first 
five years after 1938, then suffered 
a set-back during rationing, but this 
year is collecting about $50,000 and 
next year anticipates receipts of $60,- 


000. Mr. Hanlon said the 1,004 me- 
ters cost less than $1,000 a year to 
maintain. 


The council recently voted to use 
all parking meter revenues for parking 
and off-street parking improvements. 
The city already owns and operates 
two parking lots, one of which ad- 
joins the city hall and has been paved, 
marked, and metered. The land and 
improvements for this 96-car_ park- 
ing lot cost $50,000, a portion of 
which will be paid from parking 
meters on the lot, a portion assessed 
against the land immediately adjacent 
to the lot. 


New Jersey 
Engineers Reorganize 

Organizing for what is described as 
New Jersey’s greatest road construc- 
tion program, State Highway Com- 
missioner Spencer Miller, Jr., has an- 
nounced promotions and new assign- 
ments for engineers. 

The changes will be effective under 
the recommendation of Charles M. 
Noble, State Highway Engineer. 

C. F. Bedwell, who has long been 
construction engineer, was advanced 
to the post of chief of design and con- 
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struction and will serve as coordinator 
of the engineering functions of the en- 
tire department. His deputy will be 
C. A. Burn, formerly northern con- 
struction division engineer. 

Harry D. Robbins, central division 
construction engineer, will succeed Mr. 
Bedwell as construction engineer and 
Neil MacDougall, assistant engineer of 
plans and surveys at the Newark office, 
will be central division construction 
engineer. 


“Traffic Engineering & 
Police Revision” Released 

The publication of an enlarged and 
revised edition of “Trafic Engineering 
and the Police” is announced by the 
International Association of Chiefs of 
Police and the National Conservation 
Bureau. The book, a joint publication 
of the two organizations, was written 
by Henry K. Evans, Director of the 
Trafhc Engineering Division for the 
Bureau, and Franklin M. Kreml, Di- 
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rector of the Trafic Division of the 
International Association of the Chiefs 
of Police. 

The book explains traffic engineer- 
ing techniques employed by police and 
detailed methods of attacking problems 
of traffic control and hazards. It treats 
with signs, signals, markings, buses, 
parking, publicity, and traffic studies. 
The book constitutes a reference work 
for all persons in the street traffic field. 

There are 8 chapters in the expand- 
ed edition: Organization and Equip- 
ment, Hazardous and Congestion In- 
tersections, Remedies for Intersection 
Problems, Congested Business Dis- 
tricts, Residential and Arterial Streets, 
Trafic Studies, Handling Special 
Events. 

The new edition of “Trafhc Engi- 
neering and the Police” contains 104 
pages, with 108 illustrations, and may 
be purchased from either of the spon- 
soring organizations. Special prices are 
offered to students. 


1.T.£E. STUDENT CHAPTER FORMED AT YALE 


The formation of an ITE Student 
Chapter at the Bureau of Highway 
Trafhc, Yale University, is announced 
by the Board of Direction. 


Formed under provisions of the re- 
cently amended Article IX of the ITE 
Constitution, the Chapter, with 20 
members, is the first to be authorized 
since adoption of the amendment. 


Ofhcers elected at the first meeting 
on February 24th were: Robert E. 
Schmidt, Buffalo, N. Y.—President; 
Edwin C. M. Lee, Honolulu—Vice- 
President; and George A. Hill, Oak- 
land, California—Secretary-T reasurer. 

Fred W. Hurd, (Member ITE) will 
act as Bureau faculty adviser to the 
group. The student chapter will at- 
tempt, as part of its objectives, to 


secure speakers on topics of interest 
to trafic engineers, and to acquaint 
members with existing opportunities 
in the field of trafic engineering. 


Other members of the 
Chapter are: 


Student 


Roger T. Chandler 
Webb J. Crecink 
David Dabney 
Earl Flynn 

Jerome Franklin 
H. Dean Fravel 

J. L. Holley 

John H. Hulse 

A. L. Hutchison 
Herbert J. Klar 
Emrys E. Lewarch 
Capt. Edwin L. Mills 
S. T. Siegel 
Richard Strickland 
Arthur M. White 
James R. Wichman 
Murray Zides 








New Speed Meter 


The automatic Signal Division, of 
Norwalk, Connecticut, has announced 
the development of an Electro-Matic 
Speed Meter, which gives instantane- 
ous, direct readings for the speeds of 
single approaching vehicles. 


The instrument is in three parts, a 
Transmitter-Receiver Unit, an Indi- 
cator-Amplifer Unit and a Power 
Unit. The Transmitter-Receiver Unit 
is located near the roadway adjacent to 
the vehicles to be detected. The other 
two units may be placed nearby at the 
convenience of the operator. 


The speed meter “utilizes microwave, 
radio frequency radiation beamed at 
the advancing or receding vehicle in 
the operating zone and reflected back 
from the vehicle to the Transmitter- 
Receiver unit. The true speed of the 
vehicle is read directly on the scale of 
the Indicator-Amplifier unit. Provision 
is made for the connection of a 
graphic recorder if desired.” 


Cities Plan Cross-Town 
Expressways 


Three cities plan to meet their traf- 
fic congestion problem by construct- 
ion of broad expressways through the 
hearts of their business districts ac- 
cording to the American Public Works 
Association. 


In Ft. Wayne, Ind., federal and state 
highway experts have cooperated with 
the city in developing plans for a $27 
million superhighway program. Com- 
pleted plans call for channelizing five 
main highways entering the city from 
the north into one broad expressway 
which will pierce the business district. 


In Dallas, Texas, contracts are ready 
for the first section of the $10 million 
Central Boulevard Expressway. One 
length of the expressway, part of the 
Dallas masterplan program, will con- 
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sist of six lanes with two-lane service 
streets on either side. Federal, state, 
and city funds will finance the proj- 
ect. Dallas voters have authorized $65 
million in bonds for developments 
under the masterplan. 


A new expressway system for Provi- 
dence, R. I., was recently approved by 
the city plan commission. The city’s 
thoroughfare masterplan calls for four 
arterial routes to handle cross-town 
trafhc and two concentric superway 
belts girdling the metropolis. 


ANY OLD COPIES? 


I.T.E. 
Strathcona Hall, 
Conn., 


headquarters, 212 
New Haven, 
needs back copies of 
TRAFFIC ENGINEERING maga- 
zine. A plea is made to members 
and subscribers to check their 
libraries for extra copies... . 
especially previous to 1942. 


E. W. Ellis Leaves 
Ohio State Highway Department 


Edison W. Ellis has been appointed 
Executive Vice President of The Dual 
Parking Meter Company of Canton, 
Ohio, according to an announcement 
by Dual’s Board of Directors. 

Mr. Ellis was Assistant Director and 
Chief Engineer in the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Highways for two years prior 
to his new appointment, and has had 
extensive experience in the engineering 
and consulting engineering fields. 

A graduate of Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity, he taught engineering in the 
University’s College of Engineering 
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Does Your Present Sign Equipment Offer Safety 
TO YOUR MOTORISTS AT ALL TIMES? 
Check these conditions and see! 
Do your present reflectorized signs 
black out? 
Does rain or fog affect the efficiency of 
your signs? 
Does dirt or road film cut down their 
reflective qualities? 
If your reflective signs are defaced can 
you repair them on the spot, or must 
they be completely dismantled and 
brought in for refinishing? 
You must concern yourself with ALL THESE SAFETY 
FACTORS, when buying signs to protect your motorists. 
PRICE alone is no factor where the lives of so many 
depend on your judgment for safe highway equipment. 


For TRUE SAFETY, DEPENDABILITY & ECONOMY, 
specify GROTE REFLECTOR SIGNS which give you 


Maximum efficiency under all weather 


Vee conditions! 


“we Maximum concentrated reflecting power! 
Maximum dependability from best engineered 


| ff construction 
Maximum economy, since Grote reflector buttons 
| ft cost a fraction of overall reflectorization when 
signs require repairing. 


THE GROTE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


Bellevue, Kentucky Opp. Cinti., O. 
(Formerly National Colortype Company) 
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before entering the Ohio State High- 
way Department. 

In announcing Mr. Ellis’ appoint- 
ment, Dual officials stated that war- 
time regulations stopped manufacture 
of parking meters, and material short- 
ages since war’s end have delayed 
maximum production. With installa- 
tion of improved production facilities, 
and the expectation of more plentiful 
materials, Dual officials predict in- 
creased output for 1947 and fulfill- 
ment of a large backlog of orders. 


Traffic Engineering Training 
at Cornell and Brooklyn Institute 

Two cases of increased opportunity 
for trafhc engineering training were 
announced recently. A two-week 
course in Basic Trafhc Engineering 
Studies was offered by Cornell Uni- 
versity, March 3-15. For the first time 
since before the war, two special classes, 
Trafic Engineering and Economics of 
Highway Engineering, were resumed 
at the Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn. 

The Cornell course was conducted 
by Taylor D. Lewis, (Assoc.-I.T.E.). 
Roth Brooklyn classes are evening classes 
under the direction of H. H. Hem- 
mings, (Member-I.T.E.).The Brooklyn 
course in traffic engineering was for- 
merly handled by Dr. Bruce Green- 
shields. 

In Mr. Hemmings’ course on the 
economics of highway cngineering, 
consideration is given to highway 
calculations; allocation of funds; 
earth work and sub-grade preparation; 
location, grades, and other road ele- 
ments; cost of motor vehicle opera- 
tion; loss of time due to congestion 
and delay; elimination of grade cross- 
ings; influence of accidents upon de- 
sign; toll and free traffic; common and 
contract Carriers. 

The Cornell studies were designed 
to cover the standard traffic engineer- 
ing approaches to problems of accident 
prevention, relief from congestion, 
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elimination of delay, and soluticns of 
normal parking demand, the prepara- 
tion and planning necessary prior to a 
trafhc survey and standard methods of 
collecting trafhe information. 


Yale Bureau Holds 
First Reunion 


Sixty-four of the one hundred and 
seventy-two former stud nts of the 
Yale University Bureau of Highway 
Trafhe attended the Bureau’s first re- 
union and seminar on February 20th 
and 21st at New Haven, Conn. 
Graduates of former classes came from 
15 states, the District of Columbia 
and Canada, to attend the two-day 
meeting. The program was planned to 
include social activity as well as the 
technical seminar sessions. 

Included in the technical discus- 
sions were: (1) State-City Relation- 
ships in Trafic; (2) Effective Appli- 
cation of Engineering to Highway 
Trafic; and (3) Future Developments 
in the Trafhc Field. The classes of 
1939 and 1941 had the largest repre- 
sentation, with 9 men from each class 
in attendance. 

Judge C. W. Phillips, President, 
American Association of State High- 
way Officials, and Robert A. Mitchell, 
Vice President, Institute of Traffic En- 
gineers, addressed the graduates at the 
Friday luncheon. 

Judge Phillips emphasized the im- 
portance of sound traffic values in the 
making of administrative decisions in 
highway departments. Judge Phillips 
said, “There is a vast chasm between 
administrators and engineers”, in cit- 
ing the need for training of engineers 
for administrative positions. 

Mr. Mitchell traced the development 
of the trafic engineering profession 
and emphasized the growing interest in 
trafic engineering work in _ cities. 
Others present at the luncheon were 
Pyke Johnson, President, Automotive 
Safety Foundation; Samuel W. Dudley, 
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Dean, Yale School of Engineering, 
Charles J. Tilden, of the Yale Com- 
mittee on Transportation, and Maxwell 
N. Halsey, Executive Secretary, 
Michigan State Safety Commission, 
and former Associate Director of the 
Bureau. 

Plans are already going forward to 
make the seminar an annual event. 
“It is hoped”, said Mr. Matson, Direc- 
tor of the Bureau, “that it will be- 
come an increasing interest and value 
to all former students of the Bureau.” 





Preview of 1946 Accident Facts 
A condensed edition of “Accident 
Facts” for 1946 was announced by the 


Statistical Division of the National 
Safety Council. 

This condensed edition, containing 
preliminary figures for 1946 accident 
totals, is designed to meet the demand 
for information prior to the regular 
July release date of “Accident Facts.” 
The preliminary edition can be ob- 
tained from the Council at 10 cents 
per copy. 


ILLINOIS CITIES CONSIDER TRAFFIC-EASING PLANS 


Officials of the cities of Rock Island, 
Moline and Peoria, Illinois are consid- 
ering trafic improvements involving 
more than 


expenditures totaling 


$21,000,000. 

Plans to provide an east-west 4 and 
6 lane highway through Rock Island 
and Moline, and for four north and 
south feeder roads from the outskirts 
of Rock Island, Moline and East Mo- 
line, at a total estimated cost of 
$4,400,000 were revealed at a recent 
meeting of the Rock Island County 
Board of Supervisors. 

The county road program replaces, 
to a large extent, a group of projects 
reported at the July meeting of the 
board, some of which have been elimi- 
nated. The new plan is being consid- 
ered by the county and state aid road 
committees and will involve a bond 


issue. 


The chief project in the group pro- 
posal is the paving of an inter-city 
route in the cities of Rock Island and 
Moline, beginning at Eleventh Street 
and Twenty-first Avenue, Rock Is- 
land, then north to Seventh Avenue; 


then east on Seventh Avenue to Thir- 
ty-fifth Street. 


Peoria’s Plans 


H. W. Lochner, president of Loch- 
ner Co., Chicago, Illinois, on the basis 
trafic of the Greater 
Peoria area, outlined to officials from 
Peoria, East Peoria, Peoria Heights, 
and Bartonville plans in a rough draft 
$17,000,000, 
trafhe project. Included in such a plan 


of a survey 


stage for a 20-year, 
would be a new downtown bridge, in 
line with Walnut Street, 
[llinois River just south of the two 


over the 


present bridges, to cost approximately 
$5,800,000. This proposed bridge 
would reduce downtown traffic 35 per 
cent, compared with only an estimated 
ten per cent reduction at another pro- 
posed site also studied. It was found 
that 55 per cent of Peoria’s downtown 
trafic is “through” traffic. 

Street improvements under the pro- 
gram would involve widening West 
Washington Street through the indus- 
trial section of East Peoria at $2,100,- 
000, officials said.—Engineering News 
Record, Dec. 26, 1946. 





THE MARBELITE CO. Inc. 
SIGNAL SERVICE CORPORATIUN = 
HORNI SIGNAL MANUFACTURING CORP. 


leew nite 


THE MARBELITE CO. of New York acquired by purchase, 
the Traffic Signal Divisions of the Signal Service Corporation 
of Elizabeth, N. J. and more recently the Horni Signal Manu- 
facturing Corporation of New York. These acquisitions greatly 
enlarge our traffic signal line and establish us with the leaders  ~ 


as an outstanding company, offering the latest type signals. 


We are prepared and equipped to furnish signal heads in die 


castings, pressed aluminum and plastic; also controllers, timers, — 


and flashers. 


For the latest in traffic, consult 


we MARBELITE 00. 
27 WARREN ST., NEW YORK 7,N.Y. | 


Established 1923 


CHARLES C. LENZ, President 











Frankly Speaking 


g urrcenl Probl ms 


“Trafhe conditions in our business district are becoming intolerable, this 
congestion is driving shoppers elsewhere, the time has come for action,” said 
the President of the Merchants’ Association before a crowded Chamber of Com- 
merce meeting. This is typical of the thinking that is going on in hundreds 
of cities; trafic control is now recognized as one of the important current 


problems facing our civilization. 


A recent survey conducted by our Editor, in 199 cities, indicates that all 
of them are worried about the traffic problem and are trying to solve it. The 
significant part is that they are using traffic engineering techniques. The 
analysis shows that 36 per cent of the cities are prohibiting parking during 
peak hours, 42 per cent have provided one-way streets, 60 per cent prohibit 
turning movements and 20 per cent of the cities have established parking 


authorities or committees to provide and plan for off-street parking facilities. 


Traffic engineers realize, however, that existing conditions, bad as they are, 
must be considered as only a start of what will have to be dealt with when 
automobile production really gets into stride. No local repair job is going to do 
the trick. Adequate off-street parking facilities must be provided for the stor- 
age of cars and more people must be encouraged to use buses, street cars and 
trackless trolleys so as to reduce the number of motor vehicles using the 


streets, especially in constantly congested areas. 


This is a great challenge to the traffic engineering profession and they are 


prepared to meet and conquer it. 


Vice President 





PARKING AND PEDESTRIANS 
REVEALED AS MAJOR CURRENT TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


According to a survey of traffic au- 
thorities in 135 different cities, park- 
ing and pedestrians are the two major 
trafic headaches, with speed control 
and peak hour traffic flow problems 
following in close order. 


This information was obtained in 
answer to a questionnaire mailed out 
by the Trafic Engineering Division, 
National Conservation Bureau. A 
break-down of the interest shown by 
different groups in various traffic prob- 
lems follows. The subjects are listed in 
order of importance, as indicated by 
the questionnaire totals: 


City Engineers: 
1. Parking 
2. Pedestrians 
3. Commercial Vehicle Loading 


Police: 
1. Parking 
2. Pedestrians 
3. Peak Trafic Flow 
State Highway Engineers: 
1. Parking 
2. Speed 
3. Left-Turn Problems 
Safety Councils: 
1. Pedestrians 
2. Speed 
3. Parking 
Transit Companies: 
1. Public Transit 
2. Peak Traffic Flow 
3. Parking 
All Groups Combined, incl. unclas- 
sified: 
Parking 
Pedestrians 
Speed 
Peak Trafic Flow 
Left-Turn Problems 
. Public Transit 
. Commercial Vehicle Loading 


. Night Accidents 


CoN A MS Rw HN me 


With practically every U. S. com- 
munity from 1,000 to 10,000,000 pop- 
ulation plagued with lack of conveni- 
ent curb or off-street parking space 
during most of each business day, it 
was expected that parking would head 
the list as the No. 1 problem. Then too, 
since from 60% to 100% of the traf- 
fic deaths in cities are pedestrian fa- 
talities, it is logical that problems of 
pedestrian control should occupy a ma- 
jor position of importance in this list- 
ing. 

Problems of speed control occupy 
third place in importance according to 
this poll. Importance of this factor is 
attested to by the fact that “speed too 
fast for conditions” is the most fre- 
quently cited cause of traffic accidents. 


Left-turning problems as well as 
peak hour traffic, next in order, are 
often tied very closely together, as one 
of the most popular expedients to 
reducing peak hour traffic delays is the 
prohibition of left-turns at inter- 
sections. 


What Cities are Doing About it 


In order to find out what various 
cities are doing about combating these 
major trafic problems, a second ques- 
tionnaire was sent out by the Editor 
of Trafic Engineering magazine to 
400 cities ranging in size up to a mil- 
lion population. Answers were re- 
ceived from 199 cities. 

Under the heading of Parking, it 
was learned that 39 cities have estab- 
lished some sort of parking authority 
or committee to handle problems of fi- 
nancing and planning off-street park- 
ing facilities. Seventy-two cities re- 
plied that they prohibit parking at the 
curb on express streets during peak 
flow periods. 

In connection with Pedestrian con- 
trol, 96 cities’ replies indicated that pe- 
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destrians “really are obedient to signals 
and regulations’’. Special “walk” lights 
are in use in 59 cities it was learned. 

Methods of handling turning prob- 
lems and peak hour traffic snarls are 
indicated as follows: In 114 cities, 
turns are prohibited at main intersec- 
tions in peak hours. Eighty-four cities 
have created one-way streets recently 
to expedite traffic movement, and 52 
cities prohibit commercial truck load- 
ing and unloading in rush hours. 

The most popular expedient appears 
to be prohibiting left-turns, as 60% 
of the cities replying stated they were 
doing this. 

Proof of the widespread effect of 
trafhc congestion on small communi- 
ties as well as large cities is given by 
the fact that the percentage of places 
under 50,000 adopting these expedi- 
ents did not differ greatly from the 
percentages in the larger communities. 
Administration of Parking Program 

According to a questionnaire sent to 
forty cities professing to have a special 
administrative unit setup to handle 
the parking program the most popular 
type of unit consists of certain mem- 
bers of the city council. Of about 
equal popularity is a committee com- 
posed of: (1) mayor or other council 
representative, (2) city engineer or 
equivalent, (3) chief of police, traffic 
captain or traffic engineer. A number 
of cities have turned over the parking 
program to the City Planning Board. 

If a City Parking Authority is de- 
fined as a special body set up with 
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power to condemn, construct and pro- 
vide facilities, and to raise funds under 
its own authority by the issuance of 
bonds or otherwise, then very few 
cities have Parking Authorities. 

Madison, Wisc., has such an au- 
thority and it was just recently ap- 
pointed. It is in the process of pur- 
chasing additional parking lots now. 
The Authority is composed of the 
Mayor, City Engineer and the Captain 
of Traffic. 

Wheeling, W. Va., has a Wharf 
Parking Authority, appointed by the 
Mayor in 1944, consisting of three 
citizens, that has developed a 3-story 
concrete storage plaza. 


Most other cities have powers to 
condemn land, set up parking facili- 
ties, and finance through bond issues 
or budget appropriations, but have not 
delegated these. powers to separate 
bodies. 


This Issue Dedicated to 
Current Problems 


In view of the unprecedented inter- 
est in current traffic problems that 
has been developed by the entire na- 
tion, it was decided to focus this issue 
on and entitle it CURRENT PROB- 
LEMS. The questionnaire poll revealed 
the principal problems, as outlined in 
the preceding report, therefore out- 
standing trafic authorities were re- 
quested to prepare the following ar- 
ticles on these current problems espe- 
cially for this special edition of TRAF- 
FIC ENGINEERING magazine. 


ABOUT MONEY AND PARKING 


Highland Park, Michigan, voters have approved a proposal for a city- 
owned and operated parking lot financed by special assessments, and in 
Moriroe, Michigan, local merchants raising $40,000 out of an $80,000 
estimated cost for a 600-car parking lot. The city will furnish the site and 


remaining funds. ... . Los Angeles recently increased its parking fine 
from $2 to $10 and noted an almost immediate reduction in number of 
parking violations. ... . In Cleveland a sharp decline in number of per- 
sons parking cars in bus stop zones followed imposition of a $5 fine for 
that offense. .... New York city fines drivers $15 for parking in re- 
stricted Manhattan area. ... . Two-time offenders pay $25, and the 


fine is obosted to $40 for the third offense. From Public Management, 


Jan. 1947. 
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“The Effect of Curt Parking 


ou Street Capacity 


by W. P. WaLKerR aNp O. K. NorMANn, Member, I.T.E. 


The capacity of a city street 
in terms of vehicles per hour is gen- 
erally governed by the capacity of its 
intersections. A street may be said to 
have reached its maximum practical 
capacity in the one direction under the 
prevailing conditions when there is a 
backlog of vehicles on the approach to 
a signalized intersection throughout 
most of the peak hour. Based on this 
hypothesis, data for about 300 inter- 
sections in cities of all sizes and in 
most States have been collected and 
analyzed. (The questionnaire form 
used in the survey, accompanied by a 
brief description, is illustrated in the 
June, 1946 issue of Trarric ENGI- 
NEERING. ) 

The reduction in capacity caused by 
curb parking is the difference between 
the capacity of streets with parking 
and similar streets without parking. 
The chart on the opposite page 
shows that in downtown areas a 40- 
foot street on which parking is per- 
mitted has about 55 per cent of the 
capacity of the same width street on 
which parking is banned. The reduc- 
tion of 45 per cent in street capacity 
is somewhat greater than the portion 
of the total street width actually oc- 
cupied by the parked vehicles, which 
would be 35 per cent assuming the 
parked vehicles to be within 7 feet of 


W. P. Walker is employed as a Highway 
Engineer, Division of Highway Transport Re- 
search, U. S. Public Roads Administration, 
Washington, D. C. O. K. Normann is chief, 
Section of Trafic Operations, Division of 
Highway Transportation, Public Roads Ad- 


ministration. 





the curbs. On the wider streets in the 
downtown areas, however, the differ- 
ence between the reduction in capacity 
due to the parked vehicles and the ac- 
tual space they occupy in the street is 
much greater. Seventy-foot streets, 
for example, are deprived of 43 per 
cent of their capacity by parked ve- 
hicles that occupy only 20 per cent of 
the street width. In other words, al- 
though the average parked vehicle is 
only slightly more than 6 feet wide, 
each line of parked vehicles together 
with the interference to moving traf- 
fic caused by vehicles entering and 
leaving the parking spaces reduces the 
effective width of a 70-foot street ap- 
proximately 14 feet. 

It is significant that whatever 
the width of a downtown street, curb 
parking reduces its capacity by an 
amount varying from 43 per cent for 
the wider streets to 47 per cent for 
the narrower streets. A 40-foot street 
with no parking at the curb has the 
same capacity as a 68-foot street on 
which parking is permitted. Two 40- 


foot streets with parking are necessary 


to accommodate the volume of traffic 
that can be moved over a single 42- 
foot street on which parking is pro- 
hibited. These are sobering facts and 
if the inquisitive economist is so in- 
clined, he can show that the taxpayer 
is contributing a sizable donation for 
the privilege these motorists are en- 
joying. The cost will certainly reach a 
figure exceeding the small fee deposit- 
ed in a parking meter. 
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TOTAL STREET WIDTH- FEET 


However the story is not yet com- 
plete. A considerable portion of the 
trafhe using many streets is there 
because the drivers are trying to find 
vacant parking spaces. Just how much 
of the trafic on a street is so induced 
depends upon a large number of vari- 
ables. As an illustration of its magni- 
tude, however, a survey in Chicago 
showed 7 per cent of the cars on a par- 
ticular street to be cruising. One driver 
circled a block eleven times, crossing 
8 pedestrian crosswalks each time 
Another drove 5.8 miles to 
enter the busiest intersection eleven 
times. During the entire period of the 


around. 


survey, parking space was available in 
a free parking area less than 600 feet 
away. (See “Local Planning Adminis- 
tration” by Ladislas Segoe, published 
by the Institute for Training in Muni- 
cipal Administration, Chicago, Illinois, 
June 1941.) These curb parkers not 


only divest the street of a 45 per cent 
equivalent of its usable width, when 
parked, but also add appreciably to the 
volume of traffic that congests the re- 
maining portion. The results of the 
survey mentioned above illustrate the 
futility of trying to entice curb park- 
ers away from that destination by of- 
fering them free off-street facilities a 
mere block away. The only apparent 
means of removing curb parking from 
the street is by an enforced parking 
ban. 

There are exceptions, of course, to 
all rules, and there are conditions under 
which parked vehicles will reduce the 
street capacity to a much lesser extent 
than the figures expressed above would 
indicate. One such condition, as an 
example, might be the presence of an 
exit from a parking garage in a par- 
ticular block which would discourage 
the use of the curb lane even though 
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no cars were parked there. Under just 
such a condition in Pittsburgh it was 
observed that only 7.7 per cent of the 
trafic was in the curb lane as com- 
pared to 49.9 per cent observed in that 
lane in the next block. (See “Causes 
of Failure in Handling Traffic” by 
Lewis W. McIntyre. Proc. ASCE, No- 
vember 1937.) In this particular in- 
stance the presence of parked vehicles 
at the curb would have reduced the 
street capacity by an amount consid- 
erably less than 45 per cent, although 
it would have been more than 7.7 per 
cent. 


Another illustration is that of a 
street intersection with a moderately 
heavy right-turn movement and where 
parking is permitted to within a few 
car lengths of the intersection. With 
a short signal cycle the capacity of 
the curb lane may approach that of a 
through lane, but it will rarely exceed 
to an appreciable extent the number of 
cars turning right. Through traffic 
definitely avoids using a curb lane 
under these conditions. 


The two curves on the chart iden- 
tified as “Intermediate without park- 
ing” and “Intermediate with parking” 
represent the results obtained by the 
capacity analysis of congested inter- 
sections in residential districts located 
within areas that are approximately 
midway between the city limits and 
the central business districts. Both of 
these curves show street capacities that 
are higher than the capacities for down- 
town streets where parking is permit- 
ted and lower than the capacities on 
downtown streets where parking is 
prohibited. There are several possible 
reasons for the difference in capacity 
between the streets in the downtown 
areas and those in the intermediate 
areas. The most important reasons, 
however, are probably: 


1. The larger number of pedestrians 
at the intersections in the downtown 


areas. 





i 


2. The greater demand for parking 
spaces in the downtown areas than in 
the intermediate areas. As a result, the 
curb parking spaces in the downtown 
areas are more nearly used to their 
capacity than the spaces in the inter- 
mediate areas. Also, there is more 
movement in and out of the parking 
spaces in the downtown areas. 

3. Parking restrictions in the down- 
town areas are more rigidly enforced 
than parking restrictions in the inter- 
mediate areas. Other traffic controls 
such as the elimination of turning 
movements, pedestrian control, etc., 
which tend to increase intersection ca- 
pacities are also practiced to a greater 
extent in the downtown areas than in 
the intermediate areas, especially at in- 
tersections on streets where parking is 


prohibited. 


The first two of the above items ap- 
parently account for the greater inter- 
section Capacities on streets where 
parking is permitted in the intermedi- 
ate areas rather than in the downtown 
areas. The third item probably 
accounts for the greater capacity in 
the downtown areas than in the inter- 
mediate areas for locations where curb 


parking is prohibited. 


Permitting curb parking has less ef- 
fect on street capacities in intermedi- 
ate areas away from business centers 
than in downtown areas because fewer 
cars are found at the curb even though 
it may be perfectly legal to park. The 
average reduction in street capacity 
by permitting parking in the interme- 
diate areas is 35 per cent compared to 
an overall average of 45 per cent in the 
downtown areas. 


Curb parking is only one of the sev- 
eral factors that reduce the capacity of 
a trafhc lane from a possible high of 
about 2,000 vehicles per hour to as 
little as two or three- hundred ve- 
hicles per hour, but there can be no 
denial that it is a very important fac- 
tor. 
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Financing Off-Street Parking 


F lite , 


by BuRTON W. MarsnH, Member I.T.E. 
AND LEVERNE JOHNSON, Junior Member I.T.E 


Between 1920 and 1940 we in this 
country spent in excess of 41 billion 
dollars for highways. How much has 
been spent for off-street parking is not 
known; but, whatever the amount, it 
is crystal clear that it hasn’t met the 
need, for it is manifest that one of the 
most serious transportation problems 
facing the American City today is that 
of inadequate parking facilities. 


The physical aspects of the parking 
structures, laying out parking areas, 
designing entrances, exits, and de- 
vising systems of operation—are all 
if not simple, at least straightforward 
and subject to established engineering 
techniques. “Give me the money,” 
says the engineer, ‘and I can build 
anything that can be built.” But right 
then he raises the 64-dollar question! 


“Where do we get the money?” is 
always asked by some practical soul 
when discussion of the parking prob- 
lem gets to the “action” stage. Even 
more basic, however, is ““who”’ is final- 
ly going to pay the bill, or how will 
proper credit and suitable security be 
obtained so that funds can be raised 
through some established borrowing 
procedure. There are many who say 
that all costs of off-street parking 
should be paid by the user, irrespective 
of how the funds are raised originally. 
They are likely to give this idea as a 
reason why financing should be solely 
on a private-enterprise basis. Public 








Director and LeVerne 
Johnson, Traffic Engineer, Traffic Engineer- 
ing and Safety Department, American Auto- 
mobile Association, Washington, D. C, 


Burton Marsh is 


financing often is frowned upon on the 
basis that the benefits accrue to only 
a limited number of persons who use 
the parking facilities daily. But in 
such thinking, public financing is 
often confused with public subsidy. 

Users should pay for parking to the 
full extent of their benefits, as should 
other beneficiaries such as the munici- 
pality as a whole and business property 
owners in the area affected. 

Parking facility users usually pay 
through parking fees. The munici- 
pality can pay its share by contribut- 
ing through use of general funds to 
the original purchase and development 
cost without expectation of return 
from such contribution. Benefitted 
properties can pay their share beyond 
what they pay as general taxpayers 
by special assessment. 


Public Participation in 
Financing Desirable 


It is evident, even to the casual ob- 
server, that private capital has not 
produced needed parking facilities. 
There is considerable question of 
whether private capital will desire to 
provide the low cost parking necessary 
for the great bulk of potential park- 
ers. The profit obtainable will generally 
not be sufficiently attractive. Hence, 
it is believed that public participation 
is necessary at least to the extent of 
making original factual studies, locat- 
ing sites, assembling needed properties 
with public funds, assuring suitably 
low parking fees and other controls. 


Among the advantages of such a 
plan are: (1) parking facilities are lo- 








cated in accordance with need as de- 
termined by facts, (2) rates can be set 
to attract short-time or all-day parkers 
who should use a facility according to 
its location, (3) parking facilities are 
permanent and not subject to aban- 
donment to some other use with a bet- 
ter earning power, (4) the property 
can pay reduced taxes or be tax free as 
an added contribution by the City and 
hence, parking rates could be lower, 
(5) the whole parking program can be 
coordinated with centralized authority 
or control. 

The described public participation 
would permit either municipal opera- 
tion or sale or lease of parking facili- 
ties to private operators subject to con- 
trols set forth in the contract. With 
public ownership and private opera- 
tion, the opposition by persons who 
contend that municipal operation is in- 
efficient and expensive, is overcome or 
reduced. Thus, there would be few ad- 
ditional public employees, yet the 
necessary municipal controls would 
still be maintained. 


Enabling Legislation Necessary 

It is necessary to have or to obtain 
legislation approval through a State 
enabling Act for a municipality to 
participate financially in_ off-street 
parking projects, particularly where 
feés are to be charged. According to a 
study by David R. Levin of the U. S. 
Public Roads Administration, pub- 
lished in March of this year, there are 
“laws in 10 States and the District of 
Columbia applicable to parking fa- 
cilities in 13 different cities (which) 
permit the recoupment, in whole or in 
part, of the costs of establishing and 
maintaining parking facilities through 
fees or special charges levied against 
the user or beneficiary of special privi- 
leges.”” 

The general concept of state en- 
abling legislation which permits the 
creation of a special municipal park- 
ing authority or agency encompasses 





the assembly and acquisition of prop- 
erty for parking purposes with public 
funds, permits leasing for private op- 
eration, and recoupment through fees 
from users and benefit assessment or 
general taxation. These ideas are in- 
cluded in a Model State Enabling Sta- 
ute published by the Highway Re- 
search Board which provides for the 
financing of parking facilities “by 
any one or any combination of the 
following methods: (a) general obli- 
gation bonds . or revenue bonds 
payable solely out of revenue from 
parking facilities; (b) special or bene- 
fit assessments to be assessed 
. in proportion to benefit derived; 
(<) parking fees and special charges 
. derived from the use of off- 
street porking facilities by motorists, 
lessees, concessionaries, or others; (d) 
general fund appropriations to the ex- 
tent deemed necessary or desirable; (e) 
State and Federal grants and local aids; 
(f) parking meter revenues; (g) gen- 
eral property taxes; (h)- gift, bequest, 
devise, grant, or otherwise.” 

Actions permitted under such legis- 
lation are—as is entirely proper—sub- 
ject to specific authorization and ap- 
proval of the legislative body of the 
municipality. The failure to provide 
by law for such responsibility to elect- 
ed representatives of the people has 
been one major objection to the crea- 
tion of municipal parking authorities 
or agencies. 

With regard to the lease of facili- 
ties to private operators, the above- 
named model statute states: “Each 
automobile parking agency is hereby 
authorized to maintain and operate 
public off-street automobile parking 
facilities or to contract therefor; or 
lease the same to competitive bidding, 
to any firm, or corporation, upon such 
terms and conditions as the public in- 
terest may warrant.” 


A review of most present enabling 
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An architect’s sketch of the Stephen Girard 
valuable lower floors are used for retail 


statutes in this field indicates that 
there is legal precedent and sanction 
for carrying out substantially all of 
the actions proposed above. For ex- 
ample, in five states—California, Indi- 
ana, Kansas, Minnesota and New Jer- 
sey—general obligation bonds are per- 
mitted. Revenue bonds are authorized 
in six states—Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, West Virginia and 
Wisconsin. Benefit assessments may 
be used in California, Kansas, Minne- 
sota and West Virginia. In California, 
Indiana, Iowa and Kansas appropria- 
tions from general funds are permit- 
ted. These data are from an “Analysis 
of General State Enabling Legislation 
Dealing with Automobile Parking Fa- 
cilities,’ Highway Research Board, 
Bulletin No. 2, Revised, January, 
1947, 
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The Ballinger Company, Philadelphia 


Building in Philadelphia, in which commercially 
stores and upper stories devoted to parking. 


The question of the lease of lands or 
properties acquired with public funds 
to private operators is not specifically 
mentioned in a number of existing sta- 
tutes, but such action is either speci- 
fically or by implication authorized in 
California, District of Columbia, Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, Minnesota, New York 
and West Virginia. It is probable that 
lease to private operators is permitted 
in a number of other states having 
similar legislation but without specific 
provision for such leases. 

Examples of Financing Plans 

Pittsburgh’s new downtown parking 
plan involves the creation of a special 
authority or commission and the ulti- 
mate construction of some 20 new 
parking garages. It provides for finan- 
cing by 30-year revenue bonds to be 
issued by the authority, and for rev- 
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the 


enues to come from users of 
facilities. 


Kansas City, Kansas’ six new free 
parking lots, which cost approximately 
$285,000, were financed by assessing 
80 per cent of the cost against bene- 
fitted properties. Assessments were ap- 
portioned by court-appointed apprais- 
ers, and are payable over a 10-year pe- 
riod. The remaining 20 per cent was 
provided from general municipal 
funds. Parking is limited by ordinance 
to three hours for which no fee is 
collected. Those who violate the or- 
dinance pay a fine on a sliding scale. 

Municipal parking facilities in Mi- 
ami Beach, Florida, are being financed 
by an original $50,000 appropriation 
by the City plus a later $300,000 
revenue bond issue. Retirement of the 
indebtedness _ will be accomplished 
mainly by fees from users collected by 
means of parking meters installed on 
the lots. 


A $60,000 Shoppers’ Parking Lot 
in Kalamazoo, Michigan, was financed 
through benefit assessment based on 
distance of the property from the lot, 
tax value and size of the property. 
Payment of assessments is over a 10- 
year period. Users pay for parking 
only after the expiration of a two-hour 
free period. 

A 1946 enabling act permits the 
City of Boston to borrow up to $5,- 
000,000 to provide off-street parking 
facilities, and for the lease of prop- 
erties to private operators under cer- 
tain controlled conditions. Parking 
fees will be set up by the agency of 
‘the city designated to administer the 
provision of the act. 

Bluefield, West Virginia, a city of 
25,000 population, is erecting an 800- 
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car-capacity deck-type garage at a cost 
for land and construction of over half 
a million dollars. It is being financed 
entirely through the issuance of reve- 
nue bonds to be amortized over a 20- 
year period through parking fees and 
the contemplated lease of the first 
floor to a private service station 
operator. 

Summary 

From the principles set forth and 
the examples of present and proposed 
financing plans, it is evident that there 
is precedent for and a trend toward 
public participation in parking finance, 
and that ways are being sought to al- 
locate costs in an equitable manner to 
all beneficiaries, as follows: 

(1) The user who should participate 
through the payment of parking fees. 

(2) The benefitted properties which 
should participate through equitable 
special assessments. 

(3) The municipality which should 
participate through general tax funds, 
or through tax abatement, or both. 

It is obvious that the proper shares 
of cost for the three groups will vary 
according to conditions. For example, 
the major cost of parking facilities in 
a fringe lot near the business district 
primarily for all-day parkers, should 
be borne by users or by a specific 
enterprise providing parking for its 
employees. On the other hand, for 
facilities within the “core” of the 
business district, primarily for short- 
time parkers, a larger share should be 
borne by owners of benefited prop- 
erties. Financial participation by the 
municipality should be smaller in most 
cases than for either of the other bene- 
fitted groups (note the 20 per cent 
appropriation from general funds men- 
tioned in Kansas City.) 


DEATHLESS CITIES 
Thirty-five cities of 10,000 population or more completed 1946 with- 
out a traffic death. New Britain, Conn., with a population of 68,700 was 
the largest city to achieve this record. Hamtramck, Mich., was second and 


Watertown, N. Y., was third, according to the National Safety Council. 
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“haul You - Wr. Engineer 


by B. R. CaLpwELL, Deputy Chief 
Director, Traffic Bureau 
Los Angeles Police Department 


Sometimes it is a minor improve- 
ment such as painting a limit line on 
the street or painting a signal standard 
a color which will contrast with its 
background; at other times, it in- 
volves more extensive improvements 
such as realigning roadways, channel- 
ization and grade separations, but 
everything a traffic engineer does has 
an effect, either favorable or adverse, 
on the job of the traffic law enforce- 
ment officer. 


We are often prone to forget that 
the citizen is not a machine but a hu- 
man being, subject to human foibles 
and frustrations. Recognizing him as 
such, we must not only provide him 
with every opportunity for safe and 
proper driving, we must also make 
our regulations and requirements per- 
fectly clear to him at all times. This 
means that our control measures must 
be obvious not only to the alert driver 
but also to the confused driver, the 
sleepy driver, and to the driver whose 
attention is momentarily diverted by 
his radio or cigarette lighter or his 
passengers. They must be obvious to 
the driver whose mind is on his busi- 
ness, domestic or financial problems. 
In short, trafic regulations must be so 
obvious that they are recognized by 
the motorist who is devoting only half 
his attention to his driving. 


The average citizen is a reasonable 
individual who will conform to what- 
ever regulations are established when- 
ever such regulations are readily ap- 
parent to him. It is the job of the 


Trafic Engineer to make the require- 
ments perfectly apparent to every 
driver. 





Simple Engineering Change 
Aided Enforcement 


A number of individuals, who were 
cited for going through the red light 
at a certain intersection in the City of 
Los Angeles, complained to the citing 
officers that they could not see the sig- 
nal. The alert motorcycle officers made 
several approaches to the signal and 
found that the complainants were well 
justified; in approaching in one par- 
ticular lane, the signal blended so com- 
pletely with the background that it 
could hardly be seen. A report was 
made to the Trafhc Engineer as a re- 
sult of which a lemon yellow plate was 
fixed around the signal head. Signal 
observance improved appreciably and 
permitted the officers’ attention to be 
directed to other more hazardous lo- 
cations. 

Many bad accident locations can be, 
of course, improved by engineering ad- 
justments thus allowing officers to be 
assigned to other beats. In the City of 
Los Angeles, where the traffic enforce- 
ment strength of the Department is 
so limited, motorcycle officers must 
necessarily be carefully deployed. A\l- 
though the principles of 
enforcement are fully utilized, the al- 


elective 


leviation or elimination of hazardous 
locations by engineering adjustments 
allows the traffic enforcement person- 
nel to be assigned to those high acci- 
dent locations not subject to engineer- 
ing improvement. 

There are many ways in which good 
trafic engineering the 
enforcement officer. Among them: 


can assist 














STATE ENGINEERS 
PLAN FUTURE ROADS WITH 


- Traficounter 


State highway engineers, the 
original users of Traficounters, 
have this to say about the value of 
these precision built instruments in 
their highway planning. 


1. “Our portable traffic recorders 
are used periodically for traffic 
counts on urban streets and for 
determining changes in traffic at 
scattered points on our rural high- 
ways.” 

2. “Mechanical counting equip- 
ment supplies most of the traffic 
information gathered.” 

3. “In every case (of planning 


for new roads and improvement of 
old roads) the value of traffic 


plays a very important part in de- 
termining the extent of such work 
and mechanical counting equip- 
ment has been found to be essen- 
= in economically gathering such 
ata.’ 


The Trafficounter is twice as fast 
as any other counter of motor traf- 
fic; essentially an electric counter 
which records the over - lapping 


cars as they cross the detector. It 
assures accuracy, is on the job 24 
hours a day, and will save many 
man hours. Streeter - Amet Com- 
pany, 1726 Belle Plaine Avenue, 
Chicago 13, Illinois. 


V 





by GeorceE E. KENEIPp, 
Director of Vehicles and Traffic 
Washington, D. C. 


In the Spring of 1946, the District 
of Columbia Highway Planning Sur- 
vey made a cordon count of the retail 
district which comprises an area of ap- 
proximately one-fourth sguare mile. 
During a period of 17 hours, 754,444 
persons entered that area and of these, 
143,949 were pedestrians at the time 
of crossing the cordon. How many 
others joined their ranks within the 
cordon is unknown but it is certain 
that it was a sizable number. This 
illustration gives some idea of the 
number of people concentrated in and 
circulating about a relatively small 
area. 


The results of a pedestrian volume 
count at a location bordering the retail 
area—12th St. and Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, N.W.—supply an interesting ex- 
ample. Between the hours of 5 and 6 
P.M., 12,405 pedestrians crossed the 


street in competition with 3,885 free- 
wheeled vehicles and 136 street cars. 
This intersection, incidentally, is con- 
trolled by trafhc signals and supple- 
mented by a police officer. 

Problem is Complex 


Despite the fact that Washington’s 
pedestrian problem is complex, many 
remedial measures have been applied 
and others are in the blue-print stage. 
In 1939, for example, a regulation was 
adopted which specified substantially 
that “no pedestrian, equestrian or driv- 
er of any vehicle shall disobey the in- 
structions of any applicable traffic sign 
or signal unless directed to do so by a 
police officer.” At the same time, the 
pedestrians’ right of way between in- 
tersections was clarified by the state- 
ment that ‘“‘no pedestrian should use 
any roadway between intersections 
when a vehicle is approaching from 





(Continued from Previous Page) 

1. It allows the Enforcement Of- 
ficer to be assigned to other high 
accident locations not subject to 
engineering adjustment. 

2. It makes for public acceptance of 
regulatory devices and measures. 

3. It encourages general public 
compliance with regulations and 
thus decreases the need for en- 
forcement. 

4. It assists in public understanding 
and support for the entire traffic 
program. 


It has been our experience that the 
people of a community are reasonable 


and will accept any recommendation 
or regulation for their own good so 
long as the needs are intelligently pre- 
sented by public servants who have 
previously demonstrated their integ- 
rity. 


The best means of demonstrating 
this integrity in the field of traffic 
control is by a sound program of se- 
lectively applied trafic law enforce- 
ment and by strict adherence to recog- 
nized standards and warrants in the in- 
stallation of traffic engineering control. 
An intelligent job in either field makes 
the job of those in the other field much 
easier. 
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either direction so as to constitute a 
hazard for his own safety or use such 
roadway at any time in a negligent or 
reckless manner.” After a reasonable 
period during which a vigorous educa- 
tional program was conducted, the en- 
forcement of these regulations began. 
The first person arrested for violation 
of the former regulation appealed his 
conviction and it was agreed that this 
should become a test case. The courts 
upheld the pedestrian control regula- 
tion. 

Prior to adoption of the regulation, 
sample studies were made and were 
repeated four months after their adop- 
tion. The results of these studies dis- 
closed a marked improvement in the 
observance of regulatory devices. Be- 
fore the regulations were in force 61 
per cent of the pedestrians observed 
started on the green light. After their 
adoption compliance increased to 85 
per cent. Both of these observations 
were made without a police officer 
present. At sample intersections, how- 
ever, with a police officer on duty, the 
percentage of pedestrians starting on 
the green light rose to 93 per cent. 
These observations covered the actions 
of approximately 62,000 pedestrians. 


Pedestrians Respect Law 


Control methods may be divided 
into two classes, passive and active, of 
which each are probably of equal im- 
portance. Among the active controls, 
we would place police “presence” and 
police enforcement. As an example of 
police ‘‘presence”, there was the eight 
per cent increase in the observance of 
trafic signals. An efficient police of- 
ficer supplementing a good traffic con- 
trol system seems to represent one of 
the best methods of handling large 
concentrations of pedestrians at street 
grade. 

There appears to be a decided re- 
sistance among the public to the use 
of pedestrian subways for crossing 
streets. Some years ago, the District 





constructed a subway beneath a busy 
arterial highway, connecting a large 
school with a heavily populated resi- 
dential area. It was used so rarely and 
its abuse was so marked that it has 
since been closed. On the other hand, 
we have found that the majority of 
the people will use such devices when 
they lead to a public utility convey- 
ance. By the use of such a structure 
we have eliminated an extremely haz- 
ardous situation near the Department 
of Agriculture. During the evening 
rush period, there were previously some 
6,000 persons flooding over the streets 
in a scramble for transportation. With 
the completion of a terminal under- 
ground, with direct access to it from 
most of the adjacent buildings, few 
pedestrians now use the surface route. 
As a result, accidents involving pedes- 
trians are negligible in this area. Two 
projects similar in nature are sched- 
uled in the near future. 


Another active control measure in 
the planning stage calls for construc- 
tion of pedestrian barricades at a great 
many offset intersections. Around the 
periphery of our “Old City” in days 
gone by, private real estate operators 
developed large tracts of land without 
regard to any logical plan. Today we 
must pay the price in streets of nar- 
row width, crooked alignment, and 
numerous offsets. At a great many of 
these streets for instance, you leave 
the southwest corner and walk direct- 
ly across to the northeast corner. In 
the meantime you have traversed not 
only the two streams of traffic on the 
street you were crossing but the two 
streams on the street you were “paral- 
leling.” By installation of barricades 
in conjunction with high-type cross- 
walk markers we hope to eliminate 
many accident-prone locations. 


‘Don’t Walk’’ Signals 
It has been a matter of policy for 


some years past to construct pedes- 
trian islands on all streets sixty feet 
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or wider in this city. The minimum 
width of these islands is four feet and 
we have found them very satisfactory. 
They serve as excellent havens of 
refuge for pedestrians caught in mid- 
street by a change of lights. These is- 
lands, combined with pedestrian walk 
signals which have a separate interval 
of the cycle devoted to pedestrian 
movement, have proved invaluable. 
This is especially true at intersections 
with complex turning movements and 
at trafic circles. We have adopted as 
our standard for walk signals, neon gas 
tubing forming the words “Don’t 
Walk”. The word “Don’t” is darkened 
during the walk period. 

Special precautions have been taken 
so that false indications of walk cannot 
be given. 

Education Needed 

One of the most potent passive con- 
trols, we believe, is education. This is 
an important item in any phase of 
trafic accident prevention. In Wash- 
ington, we are deeply indebted to 
safety-conscious newspapers, radio sta- 
tions, motion pictures and others who 
carry our messages to thousands of 
people we could not otherwise hope to 
reach. As examples, we can point to 
the almost 25,000 lines of trafic news 
in local newspapers; and in addition to 
a special radio series carried throughout 
the year, to the 102 hours of broadcast 
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time together with the constant use of 
spot announcements. One radio sta- 
tion for example, contributes a spot 
announcement three times daily just 
prior to the opening and closing hours 
of schools, cautioning motorists to be 
alert for children. Almost 800 show- 
ings of three nationally distributed 
safety films were given in sixty thea- 
tres before an audience of more than 
1,500,000 people. A_ safety slogan 
contest sponsored by the Trafhce Ad- 
visory Board resulted in the submis- 
sion of some 22,000 slogans. Cash 
awards were made to six winners. Two 
hundred thousand safety slogan cards 
were distributed with electric bills, 
and another 150,000 through the 
schools of the District. Ten thousand 
safety slogan bumper streamers were 
displayed on taxis, government and 
private fleet operators’ vehicles. Ma- 
terial was supplied to 442 churches for 
use in their programs which devoted a 
portion of one Sunday service to 
safety. Plans are now in progress for 
additional safety educational measures. 


More than 12,000 pedestrians walk 
to their deaths each year. Certainly 
this fact calls for more than lip-serv- 
ice to the cause of pedestrian protec- 
tion and control. What is needed quite 
obviously is sound, flexible planning 
coupled with positive and direct ac- 
tion. 


PEDESTRIAN ACCIDENTS AVERTED 


Rochester’s (New York) 51,000 school children crossed 1,500 street 
intersections four times daily during the year 1946 without a single ac- 


cident. 


Credit for keeping Rochester pupils from traffic injury was given to 
the public and parochial school traffic monitors who guard the crossings 
daily throughout the school year. These safety patrols last year contributed 


es 


more than half a million 


man’’ hours to crossing duty. 


Calling the achievement a national record, President Roy A. Duffus of 
the Rochester Safety Council lauded the monitors who were hailed at a rally 


and film show. 


Only two children have suffered serious injury at guarded school 


crossings in Rochester in the last twenty-five years, safety officials say. 
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good supports. HUNT 
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steel for high tensile 
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Protecting Pedestrians at 
Street Tutersections 
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by Ernest H. MILter, City Traffic Engineer, 
South Bend, Indiana 


A comprehensive pedestrian pro- 
gram was started in South Bend -in 
August 1940, after a detailed survey 
of pedestrian problems and analysis of 
pedestrian accidents were presented to 
the city traffic commission in the form 
of a report by the city traffic engineer. 
This report was titled “The Pedes- 
trian — South Bend’s Number One 
Problem in Trafhc Safety.” 

The report revealed that the pedes- 
trian was the most frequent victim of 
motor vehicle accidents in South Bend. 
During the period 1934 to 1939, 53 
per cent of all persons killed and 48 
per cent of all persons injured in traf- 
fic accidents were pedestrians. 

The traffic commission took immedi- 
ate action and appointed various com- 
mittees within the commission to cope 
with the problem. Engineering, Edu- 
cation and Enforcement programs 
were organized. 

South Bend did not do anything out 
of the ordinary in the way of pedes- 
trian safety activity. However, the 
pedestrian safety program was based 
on facts. That our pedestrian program 
is not spasmodic is believed to be the 
main reason for its success. 


It is probable that no other news- 
paper in the country has devoted so 
much space to traffic safety as the 
South Bend Tribune, and few other 
newspapers feature safety on the front 
page so consistently. In the 12 months 
following the inauguration of our pe- 
destrian program the Tribune devoted 
37 full pages to traffic safety. Most of 
these were about the pedestrian. The 
Tribune broadcasting station produced 
28 hours of safety programs, and 





broadcast 1,250 spot announcements 
on safety during this same 12-month 
period. Other activity such as boy 
scouts in the central business area with 
posters informing motorists and _ pe- 
destrians of each others rights; side- 
walk messages; concentration of police 
ofhcers in the area to warn motorists 
and pedestrians of unsafe practices and 
issuing of warning tickets; aided the 
program. 

Obedience Increased 

Results of continued pedestrian 
safety activity in South Bend are re- 
flected in the obedience to signal indi- 
cations in the central business section. 
In 1940 just prior to the launching of 
our pedestrian program, 58.3 per cent 
of all pedestrians observed, crossed 
with the green light. In 1941 eight 
months after the pedestrian program 
was in operation, 79.2 per cent walked 
with the green. In 1945, 94.8 per 
cent, and in 1946 just prior to the in- 
stallation of our pedestrian walk-wait 
signals 98.5 per cent crossed with the 
green light. 

The increase in pedestrian obedience 
to signals in 1941 over 1940 was 
brought about mainly through eight 
months of concentrated educational 
activity aimed particularly at the mo- 
torist. This included the stationing of 
police officers at the main intersections 
in the downtown district to insist that 
motorists turning right and left yield 
to pedestrians walking with the green 
light. This was done because analysis 
of our pedestrian accidents showed 
that more pedestrians were struck 
walking with the green light than 
against the red light, and that most 
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pedestrians were struck by turning 
vehicles. 

Prior to 1940, motorists making 
turns did not yield to pedestrians. That 
obviously discouraged pedestrians from 
walking with the green light because 
they were usually blocked by turning 
vehicles. By 1941, the majority of mo- 
torists were yielding to pedestrians and 
a substantial increase in pedestrian 
obedience (from 58.3 to 79.2 per 
cent) was recorded. Today motorists 
yield nearly 100 per cent. 

In August 1942, after 24 months of 
educational activity, the first pedes- 
trian arrest was made for walking 
against a red light. This was a test 
case. This was the only pedestrian ar- 
rest made in 1942 for crossing against 
a red light. In 1943, 198 pedestrian 
arrests were made for crossing against 
a red light. In 1944, 169 arrests were 
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made and in 1945 the number was 27. 
Jaywalking Reduced 

Elimination of jaywalking (crossing 
between street intersections) was also 
included in our pedestrian program 
and has shown similar results. For ex- 
ample: The worst mid-block crossing 
in the central area in 1940 showed 725 
pedestrians per hour crossing mid- 
block across Michigan Street ( U. S. 
31) between Jefferson Boulevard and 
Wayne Street. Today the number is 
13 per hour. 

We now have pedestrian walk-wait 
signals at 17 intersections in the cen- 
tral business area. One month after 
the installation of the signals and be- 
fore any arrests were made, voluntary 
obedience to the signal indications was 
93.4 per cent. The enforcement pro- 
gram was started on the fifth week 
after installation of the pedestrian 
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General view showing new signals, waste container poster, sidewalk messages and sign below 


signals informing pedestrians of proper procedure, 
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on Cost of Distribution 


by F. H. FLoyp, Executive Secretary 
Local Cartage National Conference, Washington, D. C. 


Among the greatest problems of 
local cartage operators (sometimes re- 
ferred to as city trucking, transfer, or 
city delivery service) is the delay oc- 
casioned in transporting goods through 
our crowded metropolitan areas. With- 
out this free flow of commerce to and 
from stores, factories, warehouses and 
freight depots, a city may easily fall 
from a progressive growing commu- 
nity to one losing its people, factories 
and stores to outlying communities 
where such transportation costs are 
lower and loading and unloading fa- 
cilities are available. 


Cost of distribution is largely one 
of labor—for example: A comparative- 
ly few years ago truck drivers’ wages 
were very low, with no overtime—now 
the same wages generally are tripled 
when we consider overtime, vacations, 
sick leave, paid holidays, and such. 
Consequently, the cost of operating a 
truck today ranges from Sc to 20c per 
minute. Assuming that a merchant 
has ordered a toaster for Mrs. Smith, 
and the truck driver is delayed just 10 
minutes in making such a delivery, it 


is immediately apparent that some- 
thing from 50c to $2.00 more must be 
added to the price of that commodity. 

What has generally been done about 
it? It would seem that while many 
urban communities have expended 
great sums of money in planning 
through-ways, all too often their 
planners were people who still looked 
upon trucks as nuisances, hence to be 
relegated to side streets with worn out 
pavements unfit for motor car travel, 
or something to be prohibited from 
places where motor cars might want 
to park while their owners paid a so- 
cial call or went to shop or work. 
Little have they realized that motor 
trucks carry everything that makes 
possible their very existence in such a 
community and make possible a good 
progressive community in which to 
live and do business. 
Taxpayer’s Terminals 

In an item appearing in the October 
issue of Fortune Magazine we find the 
following: ‘““The streets and sidewalks 
belong to the public, but they are con- 
tinually borrowed by New York City’s 
tradesmen. Every working day thou- 





(Continued from Previous Page) 


walk-wait signals. It is hoped that 
nearly 100 per cent obedience will be 
obtained. 

Not only has pedestrian obedience 
to signals greatly improved and jay- 
walking decreased, but the pedestrian 
accident experience over this same pe- 
riod of continuous pedestrian safety 
activity has also shown a decided im- 
provement. Pedestrian fatalities in 


South Bend from 1934 to 1939 inclu- 
sive numbered 61 out of a total of 114 
trafhe fatalities. This is 53 per cent. 
From 1940 to 1945 inclusive the num- 
ber of pedestrian fatalities was 41 out 
of a total of 106 traffic fatalities. This 
is only 39 per cent. These figures, 6 
years after compared to 6 years before, 
are encouraging. It is hoped, however, 
that even greater decreases can be 
made. i 
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sands of Manhattan’s manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers receive a 
myriad of items across the sidewalks 
of New York, which are known as 
‘the taxpayer’s terminal’. They do 
so because builders have failed to in- 
stall off-street loading berths that 
would have reduced the ground floor 
space where the highest rents are ob- 
tainable. Inadequate freight elevators 
also keep piles of goods waiting on 
the sidewalks... .” 

But compare this Manhattan situa- 
tion with Rockefeller Center—where 
trucks are quickly shuttled by ramps 
into the building and there discharge 
or load cargo without delays to other 
traffic! 

Certainly city planning for the fu- 
ture must consider the importance of 
this annual cost to its people due to 
inefhiciencies. In Cleveland they pro- 
pose to issue no building permits for 
commercial establishments unless ade- 
quate off-street loading facilities are 
provided for, and to further require 
present commercial establishments to 
make revision for off-street loading 
space. In addition, parking restric- 
tions have been imposed on private 
cars to clear sidewalk loading space. 
The Cleveland plan for public off- 
street parking also is worthy of study. 
Other cities have plans under way 
that consider the important subject of 
truck distribution and how to aid the 
expeditious movement of heavy ve- 
hicles into and out of crowded dis- 
tricts. Fortunately, city planners are 
awakening to the fact that distribu- 
tion of commerce is a tremendously 
important subject that must be helped 
—not further restricted! 

In May of 1945, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce published a 
booklet entitled “Urban Transporta- 
tion” from which we quote the fol- 
lowing recommendations which are 
very pertinent to this subject. 

“1. Urban planning should make 
provision for all needed forms of 
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passenger and freight transpor- 
tation according to foreseeable 
demands in each community. 

3. The system of arterial highways 
should provide for public transit 
as well as individual vehicles, 
with necessary special facilities 
and proper coordination to re- 
duce to a minimum the interfer- 
ence of each type of transporta- 
tion with the others. 

5. To permit major streets and 
highways to function efficiently 
public authorities should regu- 
late or prohibit curb parking to 
the degree necessary to prevent 
undue interference with moving 
passenger and freight traffic and 
with essential curb loading and 
unloading of passenger and 
freight vehicles. 

6. Public authorities should encour- 
age the provision of private off- 
street parking facilities for hire 

-on a stable basis, without the 
threat of unfair competition 
from free or below-cost facili- 
ties provided at public expense. 

7. Parking regulations should recog- 
nize that practically every build- 
ing, including residences, re- 
quires frequent or occasional 
service by trucks, and should 
make such service feasible. 

8. Where the volume of commercial 
vehicle loading and unloading 
justifies, off-street facilities 
therefore should be required for 
new buildings. This requirement 
should apply to existing commer- 
cial buildings where economically 
feasible; otherwise curb loading 
zones should be established for 
the exclusive use of commercial 
vehicles during reasonable pick- 
up an delivery hours.” 

The Local Cartage National Confer- 
ence believes these recommendations 
furnish a sound program that will be 
of greatest benefit to urban commu- 
nities. 





CENTERLITE? 


TRADEMARK OF M.M. & M. CO 


Yes, your road marking crews 
cover more miles every working 
day with ‘‘Centerlite’’ pavement 
marking compound because spray- 
ing and reflectorizing are both done 
in u single operation . . . mile after 
mile . . . with your regular spray- 
ing equipment. 

You see, ‘‘Centerlite’’ is pre- 
mixed. Uniformly graded glass 
beads are thoroughly blended with 
the compound under careful pro- 
duction controls. This means not 
only faster application, but abso- 
lutely uniform reflective brilliance 


WHAT IS “’CENTERLITE”’ ? 


“CENTERLITE?”’ is mil- § 

lions of microscopic glass 
spheres pre-mixed ina 

white or traffic yellow 
compound. Applied toa 

road surface, the compound bonds to 
the road in an even coating that 
increases in brilliance with wear! 
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. . mile after mile. 

But the most amazing part! 
the ‘‘Centerlite’’ story is that 
actually gets brighter the long 
it’s on the road. The traffic 
that dulls and erases ordiné 
marking materials serves to poli 
‘‘Centerlite’’ to ever-increasing! 
flective brilliance. . 

A letter to Dept. TE 547, Ming 
sota Mining & Mfg. Co., Sai 
Paul 6, Minn. will bring you ca 
plete information on ‘‘Centerlif 
Reflective Pavement Marking Ca 
pound. Write today. 


THE SAFETY-CONDITIONING TEAM fa 
every road and highway. | 


““SCOTCHLITE”’ for brilliant 


highway signs. Used on 
the highways of 48 states. 


“CENTERLITE” for brilliant | 
road markings. White or yellow 
Easy to apply as ordinary road mark 
ing materials. | 


CENTER-LITE- 


TRADEMARK OF M. M. & M. CO. 


REFLECTIVE COMPOUND 


Made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING & Me&G. CO. Saint Poul 6, Minn. 
THE SMI company 











TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 


by Ross SHoaF, Assoc. Member I.T.E. 


Assistant Traffic Engineer, San Francisco, Calif. 


Most people and especially traffic 
engineers recognize that to do busi- 
ness in cities today all materials and 
goods, whether for sale or for use, 
must be delivered by truck, large or 
small. Per se, these trucks must be 
stopped, loaded or unloaded in a posi- 
tion sufficiently close to the destina- 
tion of their use to be practical and 
economical. In spite of this recogni- 
tion, however, and in spite of years 
of experience in central business dis- 
tricts designed for other than truck, 
bus and automobile, the tendency still 
persists for the building owner to erect 
new buildings high enough to require 
“sky-hooks” for supports but without 
adequate off-street loading facilities. 
Only in rare instances is legislation 
adopted to force proper design in the 
future, and in rare instances is volun- 
tary provision for adequate facilities 
adopted by the building owners them- 
selves. 


As a result the trafic engineer has 
accepted the fact that the vast ma- 
jority of materials and goods in cities 
must be loaded and unloaded at the 
curb. Unlike many other problems 
whose approach to solution has been a 
measure of the element of human na- 
ture involved, the Trafic Engineer 
has as yet failed to develop uniform 
warrants and measures of demand for 
the problem of commercial loading at 
the curb. 


Demand and Supply 


To isolate the problem becomes the 
first order of business and in this case 
appears to be rather direct and simple. 
It is the determination of the relation 
of demand for loading and unloading 





facilities to the demand of both mov- 
ing vehicles and of passenger car park- 
ing at the curb. 


The second order of business is to 
measure these demands. There are well 
established methods of measuring the 
demand of moving vehicles and rea- 
sonably well established methods for 
measuring the demand of parking in 
the normal sense as related to passenger 
cars. In both instances physical inven- 
tories are made, analyzed statistically 
and finally tempered by knowledge of 
origins and destinations of traffic in- 
volved. These established methods of 
measurement are reasonably uniform 
but as yet no factual method for 
measurement of the demand for curb 
loading and unloading has approached 
uniformity. The usual attempt at 
measuring this demand is with a “‘feel- 
ing” or by experience as to what 
either the passenger car owner on the 
one hand or the trucker or merchant 
on the other hand will tolerate with- 
out raising the roof of the city hall. 
This approach, while “practical” in 
solving immediate sore spots has always 
been found in the past to be lacking 
in permanancy. 


For example, the measurement of 
demand for traffic signals by “letters 
from the public” or at the insistance 
of pressure groups has often resulted in 
trafhc signals being installed at the 
wrong or the less qualified intersections. 
However, signals installed on a sound 
system of warrants based upon traffic 
counts and accident analysis have 
always been installed at the most war- 
ranted intersections first. Why then 
have we not developed standard war- 
rants and measures for commercial 
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curb loading—an important phase of 
trafic? Does not commercial loading 
at the curb create an excessive amount 
of congestion and criticism if not 
properly and uniformly controlled? 


“No stopping” in the peak hour, of 
course, solves the problem during that 
period but the question is still pertin- 
ent in the concentrated area during 
other times of the day. Also, im- 
portant streets outside of the congest- 
ed area perhaps would not justify “no 
stopping” yet loading operations may 
be creating congestion and of course 
there are those cities in which public 
support is not strong enough to allow 
the “no stopping” law to be enforced. 


Loading Operations Study 


Well how can we measure the de- 
mand for commercial loading opera- 
tions? The information needed is: the 
number of trucks servicing an estab- 
lishment or group of establishments, 
the time of day, and the duration of 
the actual loading or unloading opera- 
tions. The best method, of course, 
would be for the traffic engineer to 
place a traffic checker at the location 
to obtain this information. In most 
instances, however, this would require 
more man-power than is usually avail- 
able to traffic engineers. Why not place 
the burden, then, upon the persons 
most directly interested —the mer- 
chant or group of merchants applying 
for the zone? Prepare forms for the 
applicant to fill in the information 
listed above together with a place for 
the signature of the truck driver and 
the license number of the truck (per- 
haps the nature of merchandise should 
be included to indicate the nature of 
the operation). Require that these 
forms be mailed in daily for a period 
of, say one or two weeks. This would 
give the traffic engineer an oppor- 
tunity to spot check the applicant’s 
honesty in reporting and a chance to 
check on the use being put to existing 
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loading zones, if any. During this 
period, no additional or unusual en- 
forcement should be applied regarding 
commercial operations. 

Warrants Needed 


This method of collecting data 
should give the traffic engineer his 
facts. It would then become his prob- 
lem to set up warrants relating the 
other functions of the city streets to 
the demand for loading operations. 
Just what these warrants should be 
will at first require much study. They 
would best be determined by study of 
those streets where experience has in- 
dicated that moving traffic in relation 
to commercial loading operations have 
had least complications and com- 
plaints. In time, the trafic engineer 
and others attacking this problem on 
the basis of fact can probably arrive 
on a set of warrants, publishd as is the 
code on Uniform Trafic Control De- 
vices. 

It must be remembered that in the 
curb space sacrificed by moving traf- 
fic the balance between passenger car 
parking and commercial loading is a 
delicate one. There will never be 
enough curb space for either demand 
in concentrated areas and traffic engi- 
neers cannot relax in the campaign for 
off-street parking facilities. and off- 
street loading bays. Architects should 
be encouraged to continually advise 
new commercial builders and those re- 
modeling their stores and buildings to 
include commercial loading facilities 
off-street and off-sidewalk. The traffic 
engineer will be required, however, to 
provide equitable curb facilities for 
some years to come before adequate 
off-street facilities will relieve him of 
this problem—if he ever will be re- 
lieved. 


Zones for Truck Sizes 


There are, of course, other problems 
which are not so much a matter of 
limited regulation as they are a matter 
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Uniform Highway “/ransportation 


Legislation 


by Louis R. Morony 
CaRL E. 


, Director, Uniform Laws Division, and 
FRITTS, Hishwey Engineer, Automotive Safety Foundation, 


Washington, D. C. 


The impact of the President’s High- 
way Safety Conference of last year 
has been felt across the country with 
44 legislatures in regular session this 
year giving strong support to Confer- 
ence recommendations which urge 
adoption by all states of the provisions 


of the Uniform Vehicle Code and 
other nationally recommended stand- 
ards. 


Reiterating the need for amend- 
ments to conflicting state motor ve- 
hicle laws, President Truman recently 
urged state legislatures to consider the 
Conference recommendations in their 
enactment of suitable uniform legis- 
lation. 

“The problem of reducing the death 
rate on the nation’s highways,” he 





of rigid legislation. One of the most 
important of these problems is that of 
the size of the truck units. There is 
more and more tendency for very 
large, even truck trailer, units to en- 
croach upon the concentrated business 
areas. A zone should be defined into 
which these excessively large units 
should be allowed. In fact most of the 
city should be “‘out-of-bounds” for 
these units and their use should be 
confined to those routes and areas 
which can accommodate them and in 
areas in which their use would not un- 
duly impose hardships upon other traf- 
fic. There is a place for these vehicles 
but they should be controlled and the 
location of their future use be planned. 

Another important phase of the 
commercial curb loading problem is 
the matter of end loading. This is one 


said in part, “remains one of the most 
serious problems in our daily lives... . 
much of our difficulty is due to lack 
of uniformity in trafhc laws .... 
which often confuse and mislead.” 

The ready response to the Presi- 
dent’s appeal for the cooperation by 
the state legislatures in the interests 
of uniform trafic regulations is evi- 
denced by the volume of legislation 
introduced which either falls squarely 
within the recommended pattern or 
closely approaches accepted standards 
of uniformity. 

At this writing most of the states 
are still in session and much of the 
legislation has not seen final action. 
A brief resume follows of early enact- 
ments or pending legislation of major 





problem which should be faced with 
both feet on the ground. The traffic 
engineer recognizes that most trucks 
in use today do not provide for side 
loading in very large truck units. 
While he should make every effort to 
help the trucker accomplish his load- 
ing and unloading operations by pro- 
viding the necessary space, he must be 
insistent in opposing the practice of 
end loading at an angle to the curb. 
The blocking of one or two lanes of 
trafhc or more than half the street as 
is sometimes done should be absolutely 
outlawed and should be subject to sub- 
stantial fine or punishment. We have 
streets over which vehicles of a cer- 
tain weight may not travel. Why not 


prohibit bad loading practices of cer- 
tain important streets? 
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importance in carrying out the pro- 
gram of the President’s Conference. 
Driver Licensing 

Wyoming, one of two states not re- 
quiring the licensing of drivers, en- 
acted a driver’s license law and a safety 
responsibility act this session. Both 
were in substantial agreement with the 
Uniform Vehicle Code. South Dakota, 
the other state without a license law, 
introduced a uniform driver’s license 
law which failed of passage. 

A number of other states have pro- 
posed amendments which would pro- 
vide for considerable improvement in 
present driver license regulations. 

Adoption of the size and weight 
recommendations of the American As- 
sociation of State Highway Officials 
either in whole or in part are being 
considered in a good number of states, 
with others providing for general in- 
creases in size and weight standards 
or making permanent emergency war- 
time liberalizations. 

Passage of all the provisions of Act 
V of the Uniform Vehicle Code cover- 
ing trafic regulations are contemplated 
in bills in Arizona and Colorado, with 
many other states attempting to 
amend present trafic laws to comply 
with certain provisions of this Act. 
The Arizona bill includes the AASHO 
size and weight recommendations as 
well as the uniform standards for 
school buses recommended by the 
National Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation. 

A few states have introduced legis- 
lation designed to bring their laws in 
compliance with the recommendations 
set forth in the School Bus Standards 
manual regarding the design of such 
buses, the rules of stopping on ap- 
proaching such vehicles, and minimum 
age for school bus drivers. 

About 11 states have legislation 


pending which provides for adoption 
of all or some of the sections of the 
Safety Responsibility Act of the Uni- 
form Vehicle Code. 
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Inspection Considered 

Some 16 states are seeking to pro- 
vide for periodic motor vehicle in- 
spection, following for the most part, 
the standards recommended. 

Other bills of a miscellaneous na- 
ture having an important bearing on 
bringing trafic laws in greater accord 
with uniform standards add to the 
huge volume of legislation now being 
considered in the various state legisla- 
tures. 

Much of the uniform legislation in- 
troduced is based on comparative 
studies that have been made of state 
motor vehicle laws and the provision 
of national uniform standards for the 
purpose of determining what amend- 
ments would be necessary. 

Such studies, called for by safety 
conferences held in many of the states 
as a follow-up of the Conference in 
Washington, D. C., were made in 
Texas, Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
among others. In some instances, out- 
side assistance was sought for the 
preparation of such factual reports. 
and the Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion, to mention one organization, was 
requested by officials in Arizona, Indi- 
ana and Colorado to make comparative 
law studies. Bill introductions in the 
area of uniformity in these jurisdic- 
tions were based on these studies. 

A good portion of so-called uniform 
motor vehicle legislation introduced is 
not in complete compliance with all 
the standards recommended, but inter- 
est in uniformity has been aroused on 
a national basis to such a degree that 
in this first post-Conference year it 
can be said that much has been ac- 
complished. The delegates to the Ac- 
tion Program meetings called by Presi- 
dent Truman for mid-June of this 
year in Washington, D. C., will no 
doubt have substantial progress to re- 
port. 


Gains in Recognition 
This progress cannot be measured 
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alone in the volume of uniform legis- 
lation introduced, since much of it 
probably will not reach final enact- 
ment. A greater measure of success 
is scored in the general recognition 
that has been given to the importance 
of uniform motor vehicle laws as a 
basic and complementary step in com- 
bating the highway accident problem. 
However the large volume of legisla- 
tion in the area of uniformity makes 
up only a portion of the complete 
legislative picture. 

With most of the 44 states conven- 
ing for the first time in regular ses- 
sion since the termination of the war, 
legisiative introductions of a definite 
post-war character were inevitable. 


A changeover from war to peace 
called for a readjustment to new and 
more pressing issues of social and eco- 
nomic rehabilitation. Fiscal problems, 
housing and rent control, the return- 
ing veteran and labor are among the 
many items within the scope of legis- 
lative deliberation; and in this cate- 
gory of post-war legislation, as such, 
bill introductions relating to highway 
transportation in general were given 
considerable emphasis. 
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Much of this activity is being di- 
rected to gas tax increases to meet the 
backlog of needed highway construc- 
tion and creation of interim commit- 
tees to study highway needs similar to 
the Engineering and Tax studies com- 
pleted by the Joint Fact Finding Com- 
mittee of the California legislature last 
year. 

In several states measures have been 
introduced to authorize the establish- 
ment of limited access highways. In 
a few states measures were introduced 
for the creation of toll road authori- 
ties. Probably these toll road plans 
were conceived and brought about by 
the recognition of the necessity for 
immediate rehabilitation of the main 
travel routes, which will require sev- 
eral years to build under existing fi- 
nancial plans. 

Recognition of the essential role of 
highway transportation during the war 
years, which to a great extent operated 
under liberalized emergency regula- 
tions, has led to legislative considera- 
tion for the permanent elimination of 
interstate highway barriers relating to 
reciprocity and more liberal sizes and 
weights. 


TO SPEND HALF-BILLION ON WORKS 


Detroit plans to spend $500 million on municipal improvements during 
the next generation, with the emphasis on a new traffic network and play- 
grounds, according to the American Public Works Association. 


The Detroit Planning Commission has devised a public works improve- 
ment schedule calling for expenditure of $15 million a year for six years 
starting in 1947. More than $10 million will be spent for new sewers this 


year. 


By 1970, if present plans are carried out, Detroit will have spent $295 
million for a new system of streets and expressways, $90 million for recrea- 
tion centers, parks and stadiums, and $55 million for a civic center. 


Most of Detroit’s capital improvement during the next few years is to 
be accomplished on the ‘‘pay-as-you-go’’ plan—without public borrowing. 
The city has been reducing its debt since 1941 to make this possible. Since 
Pearl Harbor, Detroit’s debt has been lowered 19 per cent—from $328,- 


585,000 to $266,686,000. 
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“lle Left- “(am Problem 


by Pau S. RosBINeTTE, Associate 1.T.E. 
Traffic Engineer, City of Toledo 


I know of no precise yardstick by 
which any traffic situation can be 
measured that will produce an exact 
answer as to just when left turn con- 
trols are warranted. If there is such, 
[ would appreciate gaining this in- 
formation. However, when a single 
vehicle executes a left turn, with no 
trafic on either the immediate or the 
cross street, there is no conflict, and 
no regulation is needed. It is only 
when there is a dense movement of 
trafhc from the opposing direction 
and the vehicles waiting completion 
of the left turn delay other vehicles 
that the conflict becomes most pro- 
nounced. 


I have found a convenient indica- 
tion as to need for left turn controls 
to be a situation when the maximum 
Jane density of traffic in the opposing 
direction, plus the left turn to be 
made through that stream approximate 
65 per cent of the working capacity 
of the opposing traffic lane. Under this 
formula, if the left turns in their 
execution must cross but one lane of 
an opposing movement, I give each 
turning vehicle a value equivalent to 
three straight through movements in 
evaluating the demand for use of the 
through traffic lane. If the turns must 
be made through two or more oppos- 
ing lanes, I give each turn movement 
a value of five equivalent straight 
through vehicles. This is an emperical 
formula which I have found useful 
but have never had the opportunity to 
truly develop and prove. I submit it 
for whatever value it may have in se- 
lection of locations for left turn con- 
trols. 


In connection with the above form- 





ula, I have found that, if and when 
under this consideration, the working 
demand placed upon the opposing 
traffic lane reaches a level of 80 per 
cent of its capacity for a period of at 
least four hours a day, then the elimi- 
nation of the left turn movement 
should be seriously considered, provid- 
ed of course, that there are alternate 
routes available for those dislocated 
turns to use in lieu of the direct turn. 

In addition to the justification for 
left turn control because of traffic 
densities, such controls in our opinion, 
will also be justified when any loca- 
tion experiences five or more acci- 
dents per year involving left turn 
movements; provided the accidents are 
of a type susceptible to reduction 
under the control procedure selected 
for application. 

Time Controls 

At unsignalized locations left turns 
can be given preference over through 
movements, on a permanent basis, by 
requiring the opposing movements to 
execute a “safety stop” before enter- 
ing the intersection. This application 
is most suitable to situations where 
left turn movements are equal or su- 
perior to opposing through 
ments. 

Left turns at any location can be 
given momentary right-of-way by 
posting a Police Officer to supervise 
such turns. This method of control is 
effective where turns are a problem 
only during a limited period of time. 

At signalized intersections, left 
turns can be given preferential right- 
of-way in a number of different ways. 


1. By the inclusion of a “Green Ar- 
row” phase in the traffic signal se- 
quence for such turns. This may 
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® Model S-1 Speed Meter is a precision instrument for measuring 
speeds of vehicles on streets or highways. No tubing, detectors, 
or wires required on road. 


© A microwave radio frequency radiation is beamed at advancing 
or receding vehicles, and their true instantaneous speeds are read 
directly in miles per hour on a linear scale meter. 


a ® A graphic recorder can be furnished for providing a permanent 
record. 
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be either an independent phase of 
may operate concurrently with a 
right turn phase for the cross-traf- 
fic movement. 

Preference can be given left turns 
by splitting directional control on 
the street involved, permitting one 
direction of travel to lead the op- 
posite by a few seconds. Then at 
the end of the phase, stop the first 
direction a similar period while the 
opposing direction continues to 
move. This gives a protected period 
for left turns to be made, at the 
beginning of the “Go” period for 
one direction of travel and at the 
end of the phase for the opposing 
direction. 


Under both of the above methods 
of signalized control, it is impera- 
tive that storage space be provided 
for the left turns so that the wait 
for the signal period does not tie 
up other trafic movements. This 
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can be accomplished quite often by 
the elimination of parking at the 
right-hand curb along the length 
of space required for turn storages. 
This will permit thru movements 
to pass to the right of the Left 
Turn group, even on relatively nar- 
row pavements. 


Under favorable conditions particu- 
larly at “T” or “Y” type intersec- 
tions, complete protection of left 
turns in one direction can be es- 
tablished by combining the “Go” 
phase in one direction with that of 
the left hand second street, and 
alternating the opposite direction 
on the other phase. This type of 
control imposes quite a_ penalty 
upon pedestrians crossing the major 
street since they are constantly ex- 
posed to vehicular traffic moving in 
one or the other direction; but 
where pedestrian interference is not 
serious this does provide an efficient 


TUTHILL GUARD, with its convex surface 


and spring brackets, is safer, for two reasons. 


It can be seen quicker at longer distances. 


Its deflective action deflects cars back into 


highway and absorbs impact. Result—more 


Pacific Coast Distributors 
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method of meeting a left turn situ- 
ation at those types of intersections. 
4. Under certain conditions we have 
found it convenient and satisfac- 
tory to permit left turns to be made 
during the “Red Light” period of 
the traffic signal at locations where 
left turns are heavy, and a cross 
trafic during the “Red Light’ pe- 
riod consists largely of right turn 
movements. Under this condition, 
the turns are authorized by install- 
ing a proper sign in connection 
with the traffic signal itself. This 
type of permissive regulation must 
be used with discretion and only 
where conditions are very favor- 


able. 


Separation as to Space 
Under certain conditions, particu- 

larly where left turns become too 

heavy to be controlled through an al- 
location of time, it becomes necessary 
that they be separated geometrically 
from their conflicting movements. 
This can be done in several ways: 

1. By prohibiting the turn and send- 
ing the movement through the in- 
tersection to the next’ corner, 
thence on three right turns and 
back through the intersection as a 
‘straight through’”—‘‘cross-street”’ 
movement. 

2. On a divided highway the poten- 
tial left turns can be sent straight 
through the intersection to a by- 
pass lane beyond, where a ““U” turn 
into the opposing lane can be made, 
followed by a right turn into the 
cross-street. Potential left turns 
entering from the cross-street can 
follow the similar course by mak- 
ing a right turn into the first traf- 
fic lane followed by a “U” turn 
through the by-pass to accomplish 
their left turn desire. 

3. Where complex intersections re- 
quire channelization, left turn 


movements can be segregated and 
sent through lanes developed for 
particular 


that purpose. 
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Trafic circles, highway grade 
separations and similar traffic inter- 
changers meet the left turn prob- 
lem in their own way, through the 
use of sorting and routing, without 
interference to other paths of 
travel. 


4. At intersections where short left 
turns are the source of traffic acci- 
dents because of their conflict with 
right turn movements occurring 
concurrently, conflict can be con- 
trolled by the placement of “Tear- 
drop” or “Lamb-chop”’ islands in 
the throat of the intersection’s 
entries and exits. These will compel 
the left turns to stay in their 
proper place and will prevent en- 
croachment upon the area used by 
the opposite turning movement. 

5. Creation of one-way streets. The 
left turn conflict is entirely elimi- 
nated. 


Elimination 

Where left turns become too numer- 
ous to handle under any of the fore- 
going procedures, and the conflict 
created by such turns can not be satis- 
factorily insulated, then the turns 
should be prohibited either permanent- 
ly or in many cases only during a 
limited period of time. 

When turns are prohibited at one or 
more locations, they have a tendency 
to accumulate at the first opportunity 
beyond the points of prohibition. This 
condition should be recognized, and 
suitable provisions developed for the 
making of these turns at the locations 
where their accumulation can be ex- 
pected. 

In conclusion, from all of above it 
will be seen that there are many ways 
by which the left turn problem can be 
met. The success in meeting the prob- 
lem will depend entirely upon the skill 
of the engineer in diagnosing the situ- 
ation and thereafter prescribing the 
most effective means to reconcile the 
conflicts that prevail. 
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At the March 27th Board of Direc- 
tion Meeting, held in New York, 
N. Y., the following members were 
elected: 


New Associates: 


Mr. Peter P. Hale 
Yale Bureau of Highway Traffic 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Mr. Paul L. Brewer 
Trafhc Engineer 
Palmer & Baker, Inc. 


Consulting Engineers 
Mobile, Alabama 


Mr. F. Houston Wynn, Director 
Hawaii Highway Planning Survey 
Territorial Highway Department 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


New Affiliate: 


Mr. Eliot V. Parker 

War Dept. Safety Director 
War Dept. General Staff 
Washington, D. C. 


Transferred from 
Junior to Associate: 


Mr. Isaac Cabrera 
International Labour Office 
Geneva, Switzerland 


SECTION 
NEWS 


New York 
Section 

Thirty-one members and guests at- 
tended the March 26 meeting of the 
New York Metropolitan Section, In- 
stitute of Trafic Engineers at the 
President Tavern, New York City. 

Vice President Evans opened the 
meeting with introduction of guests. 
Minutes of previous meeting were read 
and approved. 

Mr. Evans reported on the Traffic 
Session of the Greater N. Y. Safety 
Council Annual conference, including 
a trafic engineering clinic on March 
27 lead by Arnold Vey. The N. Y. 
Section co-sponsored this section at the 
Council Convention. 


Ed Wetzel, Chairman of the Enter- 
tainment Committee, reported that an 
outing was scheduled for June 7— 
tentatively planned to be held at Les 
Williams’ home. $2.50 per person pay- 
able in advance would be required for 
expenses—announcements to be sent 
out later. The Committee’s plans 
were approved. 

Secy. Rittgers presented the pro- 
posed Amendment to the By-Laws 
which had been petitioned for by 4 
members and concerning which no- 
tices as required by the By-Laws had 
been sent out. The petition was that: 

“Part 2, Article II, of the By-Laws 
of the Metropolitan New York Sec- 
tion, Institute of Trafic Engineers, be 
amended by deleting the words ‘at least 
two in the second sentence of the 
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STIMSONITE 
Ketlector 


BRIDGE END 
AND CULVERT 


MARKERS 


No. 15 new Stimsonite yellow oval reflector 
gives highest candlepower return beam 
Proper marking with Stimsonite Re- 
flector bridge and culvert markers 
helps prevent accidents and reduces 
the hazards which are costly in 
lives, property damage and damage 
to structures. 

The reflector is the new *Stimsonite 
No. 15 (21-inch yellow oval). The 
marker is sixteen-gauge steel, Park- 


erized after fabrication and finished 
in bright Federal yellow baked 


enamel. 
Stocked in two standard lengths: 


1214-inches with four reflectors. 
2014-inches with seven reflectors. 


Complete information and illus- 
trated folder on request. 


*Another FIRST for Stimsonite Plastics! Now an all plastic, one-piece re- 
flector formed by fusing a Lucite back piece with the well-known Stimsonite 
Reflector. Dust and moisture proof regardless of age, weather or service. 


AGA 
SIGNAL SERVICE 


Division of 


AMERICAN GAS ACCUMULATOR COMPANY 
1027 Newark Avenue, Elizabeth 3, N. J. 
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A group photograph taken at the March 26 banquet and meeting of the New York Met- 
ropolitan Section, Institute of Trafhc Engineers. 


paragraph and substituting therefore 
the words ‘one or more’, making this 
sentence read: ‘The Nominating Com- 
mittee shall select one or more Section 
Members as candidates for each of- 
fice er" 

Upon motion by Mr. Cole, duly 
seconded, the Amendment was voted 
upon and carried. 

W. Earl Hall, Editor of the Mason 
City Globe-Gazette and chairman of 
the National Committee for Traffic 
Safety, was introduced and after lead- 
ing in a group song, talked on the topic 
“It’s Time to Quit Yawning”. In- 
formal discussion followed, stress be- 
ing on stimulation of local public in- 
terest in trafhc programs. 
Washington, D. C. 

Section 

Nineteen members and nine guests 
attended the March 26 meeting. Since 
Robert S. Holmes will no longer be in 
Washington, Mr. John Ecker was ap- 
pointed Program Chairman for the re- 
mainder of the year. 





After the introduction of guests, 
Mr. George Carroll, Special Agent of 
the F.B.1., explained the trip to be 
taken through F.B.I. Headquarters. 


About 8:00 o’clock the meeting ad- 
journed to the F.B.I. Headquarters 
where a two-hour tour was conducted 
by Foster M. Kunz and Mr. Carroll. 


PERSONAL 
ITEMS 





Harold F. Hammond, (Member ITE) 
Institute Member Board of Direction, 
has resigned as manager of the Ameri- 
can Transit Association’s Washington 
office and has accepted an appoint- 
ment, effective April 15 as assistant 
manager of the transportation and 
communication department of the 
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Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. He will serve under Col. Alvin 
B. Barber, department manager. 

A past president of the Institute of 
Traffic Engineers, he has done private 
consulting work for numerous cities, 
Chambers of Commerce, transit com- 
panies and manufacturing firms. Dur- 
ing the war he served as transporta- 
tion consultant to the Office of De- 
fense Transportation and to the Naval 
Operating Base at Norfolk, Va. 


Thomas Willier, (Member LT.E.) 
Trafic and Transportation Consultant, 
recently completed a 2-day consulta- 
tion with city officials of Lancaster, 
Penn., advising*on proper administra- 
tive and policy procedures. 


|. S$. Shattuck, (Member _ L.T.E.) 
Planning and Trafhc Consultant in 
Minneapolis, is helping the City of 
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Port Huron, Mich., develop a master 
plan for parking facilities. 


T. T. Wiley, (Member I.T.E.) Assist- 
ant Trafic Engineer of Detroit, who 
has also been performing the duties of 
Executive Secretary of the Michigan 
Engineering Society and Editor of the 
MICHIGAN ENGINEER, has hand- 
ed part of the job over to Russell Har- 
rison, (Assoc. I. T.E.). Russ is a senior 
assistant trafhe engineer in the Detroit 
Trafhe Engineering Bureau and is now 
Associate Editor of the MICHIGAN 
ENGINEER. 


“Teke” Wiley asked for such help 
because he agreed to fill in until sum- 
mer as Director of Music of St. Mark’s 
Methodist Church in Detroit, one of 
the large east-side churches. Teke is 
in charge of the choirs and the entire 
music program. He personally con- 


For Over 21 Years Manufacturers of 


TRAFFIC, FIRE ALARM & RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


P. 0. BOX 1303 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 








ducts the ‘‘a cappella” choir of 40 


voices. 


Henry Evans, (Assoc. I.T.E.) Director 
of the National Conservation Bureau 
Trafic Engineering Division, has just 
completed a parking survey report and 
recommendations for the Village of 
Great Neck Plaza, assisted by J. A. 
Carrothers, also with the Traffic Engi- 
neering Division. The report lays out 
a 10-year program of off-street park- 
ing. 


Research Board 
Appoints Traffic Engineer 


M. Earl Campbell, former Planning 
Engineer for the West Virginia State 
Road Commission, has been appointed 
Trafhc Engineer for the Highway Re- 
search Board. His duties will include 
correlation, stimulation and guidance 
of practical research on traffic opera- 
tion problems among states, cities and 
universities. 

Mr. Campbell, with the Road Com- 
mission since 1936, attended the Yale 
Bureau of Highway Traffic in 1946 
on a Foundation Fellowship. 


Traffic Engineering 
Handbook to be Revised 

According to action recently taken 
by the Institute Board of Direction, a 
joint project will be undertaken with 
the National Conservation Bureau, to 
revise and bring up-to-date the 
TRAFFIC ENGINEERING HAND- 
BOOK. It is expected that the new 
revised publication will be ready 
sometime in 1948, 

The decision to undertake this re- 
vision was based on the report of the 
Trafhc Engineering Handbook Com- 
mittee, headed by Graham Cole (mem- 
ber, ITE), Asst. Secretary, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company. This 
report appears in the 1945 Proceed- 
ings, Sixteenth Annual Meeting, In- 
stitute of Trafic Engineers. 

The handbook revision will be under 
the direction of an editorial board 
composed of the following: 

Robert A. Mitchell, Chairman 

Henry K. Evans, Secretary 

Donald M. McNeil 

Harry Neal 

Harold Hammond 

Theodore M. Matson 

Charles W. Prisk 


SAFETY CONFERENCE FEATURES 
TRAFFIC ENGINEERING CLINIC 


Co-sponsored by the New York Sec- 
tion of the Institute of Traffic Engi- 
neers, a trafic engineering clinic pro- 
vided one of the high points of inter- 
est at the Greater New York Safety 
Conference in New York City on 
March 27. Attendance approximated 
75 persons. The program consisted of 
a discussion of numerous questions by 
a panel of traffic authorities under the 
chairmanship of Arnold Vey, New 
Jersey State Trafic Engineer. The 
audience was encouraged to and did 
ask questions, which were supple- 
mented by other queries posed by 
Chairman Vey, taken from a list of 
questions previously gathered through 





the mails by Wilbur Smith, Associate 
Director, Yale Bureau of Highway 
Trafic, who arranged the session. 
The panel consisted of Merwyn 
Kraft, American Transit Assn.; Lou 
Bender, Port of New York Authority; 
Sidney Shapiro, Long Island Park 
Commission; Fred Hurd, Yale Bureau 
of Highway Trafhc; Fred Fisch, New 
York State Department of Public 
Works, and Henry Evans, National 


Conservation Bureau. Among questions | 


discussed were the following: 

1. Question—Many plans are being 
developed for urban expressway sys- 
tems, which when constructed are ex- 
pected to provide substantial relief for 
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Davison Express Highway, Detroit, is lighted for full night capactty. 


HOW bigld- 





INCREASES TRAFFIC CAPACITY 


The capacity of Detroit’s Davison 
Express Highway does not shrink when 
the sun goes down. This is important: 
here, as on all traffic-relieving thor- 
oughfares, peak loads, particularly dur- 
ing winter months, occur after dark, 

Adequately lighted at a fraction of 
the cost of the roadway itself, this and 
any traffic artery can handle just as 
much traffic, just as fast and just as 
safely, after dark as during daylight 
hours. If traffic slowed down, as it will 
on unlighted streets, capacity would 
be cut, congestion ensue. 


More and more, traffic engineers are 
looking to light to help solve street 
and highway congestion and safety 
problems. General Electric lighting 
specialists have had broad experience 
in such planning —including sodium 
lighting of hazardous intersections and 
traffic routing by means of distinctive 
lighting. You can get in touch with 
these specialists through our nearest 
apparatus office, or by writing General 
Electric Company, Schenectady 5,N. Y. 


GENERAL && ELECTRIC 


452-50 











municipal traffic problems. However, 
established street systems tributary to 
these new facilities will undoubtedly 
be required to carry increasing 


amounts of trafic. What, if any- 
thing, can be undertaken 1o improve 
the efficiency of operations over such 
streets which cannot be widcned or 
rebuilt? 


Fred Fisch answered this by explain- 
ing how a judicious application of 
engineering, enforcement and educa- 
tion will be needed. He mentioned 
particularly the advantage of stagger- 
ing working hours in order to spread 
trafic demand over a greater period of 
the day, thereby lessening peak vol- 
umes. Among the palliative measures 
described were one-way streets, im- 
proved signal systems, prohibitions of 
turning movements, removal of curb 
parking and commercial loading op- 
erations and provision of off-street 
parking and loading facilities. 

2. Question—W hich is more advan- 
tageous, near-side or far-side bus curb 
locding zones at intersections? 

Merwyn Kraft discussed the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of both and 
expressed the opinion that the matter 
often hinged on the pattern of traffic 
flow at the intersection, especially the 
amount of right-turning traffic. Kraft 
said that his organization, the Ameri- 
can Transit Association, is constantly 
endeavoring to improve the general 
quality of transit vehicle operation and 
referred to the improvement needed 
in many cases in habits of transit ve- 
hicle operators at bus stops. 


Kraft tended to favor near-side 
stops, provided no special traffic con- 
ditions prevailed, and cited these 
points: (a) Where bus stops at signal, 
then again on far side, an extra stop is 
thus made. Starts and stops are hard 
on passengers and on transit equipment 
too. (b) At non-signalized intersec- 
tions a bus driver slows or stops before 
entering the intersection, for safety’s 








sake; thus the extra wear and tear on 
vehicle and occupants caused by a far- 
side stop at any intersection. Failure 
to stop or slow on near side may lead 
to an accident. (c) A following car 
driver expects the bus to stop on the 
near side, but may not expect this 
stop on the exit side of the intersec- 
tion. Therefore rear-end collisions may 
result. 

He told of the experience in Salt 
Lake City, where near-side stops were 
changed over to far-side stops for a 
trial period, then returned to the near- 
side system because of the general dis- 
advantages experienced with far-side 
stops. 

3. Question—What is the value of 
speed zoning by engineering principles? 

Mr. Hurd discussed this one, stress- 
ing the need for speed studies before 
zoning. He said that in his own expe- 
rience with state speed zoning, that 
often his own ideas as to safe and 
proper zone speeds have been revised 
after a speed study had been made. 
Hurd reported that 38 states have au- 
thority to establish spot speed zones, 
and that 34 states employ spot speed 
studies to guide establishment of speed 
zones. 

4. Question—Is it important that 
shoulders be provided on express high- 
ways? 

Mr. Shapiro answered in the afhirma- 
tive, stressing the safety factor pro- 
vided by a shoulder in allowing a dis- 
abled car to be driven off the traveled 
portion. He said that, on freeways, the 
medial strip eliminates he+d-on col- 
lisions and pedestrian collisions are 
eliminated by separate walkways and 
limited access. Grade separations elimi- 
nate right-angle collisions. The one 
serious type of accident not covered 
then is the collision with a disabled 
car, and a grass shoulder, 10 feet wide, 
takes care of this matter. He recom- 
mended a granite block shoulder with 
sod on top for expressways carrying 
trucks and other heavy vehicles. 
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Simplified Curb Parking Control 


by Ross C. Harcer, Assoc. Member ITE 


N A MUNICIPALITY of any appreci- 
| are size, parking signs comprise 
about 80° of the total traffic signs 
in use. Parking sign violations, both 
wilful and unintentional, are respon- 
sible for an even greater portion of the 
total headaches experienced by the 
average traffic engineer. These head- 
aches are not severe but are a source 
of constant annoyance. 

If you are responsible for parking 
control in any municipality, we would 
like to ask you three simple questions. 

1. Have you ever had a motorist, 
who has received a ticket for parking 
between two signs which read “No 
Parking Between Signs’, say to you, 
“There were six signs in the block. 
How was I to know between which 
signs I could not park”? 


2. Have you ever had a driver ask 
you to cancel a ticket he received for 
parking in a prohibited zone which 
was marked by signs with arrows on 
them and where one of the signs had 
become slightly turned from its origi- 
nal position? 


3. Have you ever had a visitor to 
your city receive a ticket for parking 
where the sign read, “No Parking 
Here to Third Street’? His complaint 
was, “How was I to know where Third 
Street was?” 


It is our guess that you will an- 
swer “yes” to all three of the above 
questions. Any method to. set the mo- 
torist straight on parking restrictions 
and eliminate all such complaints 
would certainly provide a great relief. 
Here is how Detroit did it. Com- 
plaints have been reduced from 15 and 





Mr. Harger is Director, Traffic Control 


ewes Traffic Engineering Bureau, City of 
etroit. 





20 a day to absolutely none within the 
last four years. 


The Detroit System 


The system 
used is one in 
which a double 


faced sign is em- 
ployed. Each sign 
has a message on 
side 
suspended 


each and is 
freely 
from a hanger at 
right angles to 


the curb line. If 


FIG. 1 
This illustrates a 
simple double faced the Same message 
sign bearing the same ; 
message on both sides. 1S used on both 


sides of a given sign it is called a 
simple double faced sign (see Figure 
1). If the sign has a different message 
is called a double 


message sign (see Figure 2). 


on either side it 


This latter type of sign is the key 
to success of the system and is used 
at points where the parking restriction 
changes. Ever since parking signs were 
first used there has existed the prob- 
lem of how to clearly designate a 
change in restrictions within any one 
block. The double message sign does 
the trick. To add emphasis to the fact 
that this particular sign denotes a 
change in restrictions, a small trailer 
sign bearing the same message on both 
sides and reading “This Side of Sign” 
is attached below the main sign. 


The theory behind the system is 
quite simple. No matter where a mo- 
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torist may park in a controlled area, 
both the sign in front of him and back 
of him will convey the same message. 
He can’t make a mistake as to the re- 
strictions applying to the space which 
he occupies. All alibi possibilities are 
eliminated. 
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7) 7AM~6 PM |e 
@ THIS SIDE ¥ A THIS SIDE ¥ 
OF SIGN -. OF SIGN 
FIG. 2 

This shows both sides of a double faced 
double-message sign which has a_ different 
message on each side of the sign. The side 
facing the motorist indicates the restriction 


applying to his space. 


Actually, there is one deviation from 
this theory and that is the use of the 
standardized message “Here to Cor- 
ner’. However, the use of this mes- 
sage should be kept to a minimum and 
should never be used for distances ex- 
ceeding 125 feet or one third of the 
block, whichever is shorter. This 
practice eliminates the possibility of 
the motorist becoming confused as to 
which corner is referred to. 


One big advantage of the suspended 
double faced sign is the fact that con- 
siderably less signs are needed to do a 
given job. This is especially true in 
signing long continuous restrictions. 
It is the practice to install such signs 
200 feet apart. This means that wher- 
ever a motorist may park, he has a sign 
within 100 feet of him. To obtain the 
same effect with the old style single 
faced signs it would require a sign 
every 100 feet. A_ big saving is 


evident. 
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Summary 


The basic principles of this parking 
sign system may be summed up as 


follows: 


First, the main feature is the double 
faced sign installed at right angles to 
the curb. 


Second, the double message reading 
at points of restriction changes elimi- 
nates confusion and alibis on the part 


of the motorist. 


Third, a considerable saving is rea- 
lized in the reduction of the number 


of signs required. 


And last, but not least, it works. 
Both the public and the police have 
accepted and readily understood the 


system. 
Tools of this type make trafhe con- 


trol a pleasure. 


ARMY TEST 
RESULTS GIVEN 

Recent war department tests indi- 
cate that, in addition to a minimum 
“reaction distance” of 22 feet and a 
minimum “braking distance” of 23 
feet at 25 mph, the make, size, or type 
of vehicle had little bearing on results 
except that the heavier vehicle, de- 
spite the increased traction, carried 
farther due to the momentum of the 
larger mass. The type or kind of brake 
(air, mechanical, or hydraulic) was 
no factor, as all types were used in the 
test and the variation was negligible. 
Many of the drivers were not fast 
thinkers and, therefore, the reaction 
distances were somewhat higher in 
these tests than those normally consid- 
ered to be the average. Tests were 
of the “alerted” type, that is, a driver 
was told beforehand that at a given 
signal, while driving at 25 mph, he 
was to make an emergency stop. 
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Safety, tu Element of Desigu 


by H. E. Hitts, Deputy Commissioner 


Public Roads Administration 


UILDING safety into a highway is a 
B joint responsibility of three ad- 
ministrative state groups who may 
well always be in liaison as a trafhe 
safety commission. These groups are 
(1) the motor vehicle administrators 
who are concerned with driver licens- 
ing, vehicle inspection, and regulatory 
measures affecting highway safety. (2) 
the police who execute trafic enforce- 
ment policies, and (3) the administra- 
tive officials of the state highway de- 
partments, the engineers of which are 
charged with maintaining the high- 
ways and streets, with trafhe operation 
and control, and lastly with the design 
and preparation of the geometric and 
structural plans for all of the physical 
elements of the highway. These engi- 
neers should make use of facts de- 
veloped by the engineers who design 
the vehicles and their accessories. 

It is essential to maintain close and 
continual cooperation between the last 
four groups—the maintenance engi- 
necr, the trafic engineer, the design 
engineer and the automotive engineer. 


The maintenance engineer usually 
has segregated annual costs of mainte- 
nance for all of the items within the 
right of way lines. His detailed an- 
alysis of maintenance costs for such 
elements as surface, shoulders, ditches, 
culverts, bridges, signs and signals es- 
tablish criteria that should be consid- 
ered in the over-all picture of service 
value as related to first cost, annual 
costs and life of the improvement. 
Without proper maintenance the 
safety inherent in a highway cannot 
be utilized. 


The traffic engineer is usually re- 
sponsible for the control and operation 





of trafhc. His concern is in such de- 
tails as actual speed and volume of 
trafic, placement of signs, signals and 
pavement markings, diagnosing the ac- 
cident experience on the system, study- 
ing mechanical conditions of vehicles 
and their operating characteristics and 
studying driver behavior. 

Through liaison the design engineer 
must be thoroughly conversant with 
the maintenance, trafhc and automo- 
tive engineers’ recommendations. He 
is responsible for the structural design 
and layout and usually, unfortunately, 
works on a “mass production” basis. 
His design standards should be kept 
as near current as possible and should 
always be subject to revisions sug- 
gested by the experience of the staff. 
An intimate correlation must be estab- 
lished and maintained between these 
four fields of highway work so that 
the design of the improvement will re- 
flect utility and safety at reasonable 
cost. 

Through 
foreign engineers we in the Public 
Roads Administration have been in- 
creasingly aware of the value and im- 
portance of the established design 
standards and practices used in our 
country. They are being studied, re- 
viewed and used in many parts of the 
world. From our current studies we 
are disturbed that some of them, only 
a few years old, are already somewhat 
outmoded in the light of new data 
or conclusions. 


recent discussions with 


The control values used in our de- 
sign standards and practices are gen- 
erally the results of compromises. They 
represent careful weighing of avail- 
able data. There is considerable back- 
ground of research for some of these 
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values, three of which are discussed 
here in detail. New research has veri- 
fied many deduced values but there 
still remains a wide field for research 
verification or modification of values 
in light of new data. 


Width of Traffic Lanes 


Studies of transverse position of ve- 
hicles have proven that the body and 
edge clearance for vehicles meeting 
oncoming trafhc are critical factors 
in the determination of adequate pave- 
ment width. Drivers of passenger cars 
desire a clearance of 5 feet between 
the body of their car and the body of 
the vehicle in the opposing trafhc 
stream. For trafhc consisting only of 
passenger cars this clearance can be 
obtained on pavements at least 22 feet 
in width. For mixed and truck trafhe 
a 24-foot pavement is needed. 

On two-lane pavements, 18 feet 
wide, 34 per cent of the drivers of 
passenger cars encroach on the left 
lane when uninfluenced by other traf- 
fic. When meeting oncoming vehicles, 
a suprisingly large number, 11 per 
cent of the drivers of trucks and 5 per 
cent of the drivers of passenger cars 
fail to keep their vehicles within the 
proper trafhc lane. The percentage 
decreases with an increase in pavement 
width, only one per cent of the ve- 
hicles encroaching on the left lane 
when meeting other vehicles on 24- 
foot pavements. 

The special trafhc studies made by 
the Public Roads Administration in 
cooperation with several state high- 
way departments show an increasing 
corollary in accident experience. There 
is a tendency for drivers to accept the 
narrower pavements as adequate for 
high-speed driving as readily as they 
accept the pavements of more liberal 
width. For example, a survey made 
of the speeds of a large sample of free- 
moving passenger cars on 18-foot 
pavements showed their average speed 
to be 44.9 miles per hour. On 20-foot, 
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CENTER LINE 
“middle of the 


“centerline” 


road” 
(one 


Latest 
definition is 


word) as meaning the geometric 


center of a street or highway as 
distinguished from ‘‘center line” 
(two words) which identifies 
the painted stripe on the center- 
line. 


22-foot, and 24-foot pavements, similar samples 
of free-moving passenger cars averaged 43.5, 
48.1, and 43.4 miles per hour respectively. 
From this it appears that drivers are willing 
to accept the hazards of operation on narrow 
pavement without materially reducing their 
speed. The result is shown in the Interstate 
Accident study as follows: 

Accidents per million 


Pavement width vehicle miles 
Less than 18.0’ 5.2 
18.0’ to 19.9’ 3.8 
20.0" to 22.9’ 3.5 
23.0' and over 3.4 
Signs 


Under certain conditions it is 
convey to the highway user special messages 
that affect or control his behavior. Until we 
can make much greater use of electronics, the 
only adequate way to transmit these messages 
is by means of signs. The traveler must be 
warned of dangerous conditions at particular 
points on the highway, especially where the 
hazards are unexpected or not too obvious. He 
must be informed of traffic regulations, the 
application of which might not otherwise be 
apparent, and, finally, he must be given 
directions as to routes and destinations. Each 
of these types of messaves is, in its place, 
absolutely necessary to the safe and efficient 
operation of the highways. 

Uniformity of sign design has been achieved 
to a larger degree. It cannot be said, however, 
that signs are everywhere adequate for the 
purposes they are intended to serve. Much is 
still to be learned about the legibility of signs, 
and the reaction of the vehicle driver to them, 
as affected by their size, position, and appli- 
cation. 

Highway improvements reduce hazards, but 
often create new ones by making higher speeds 
possible. Modern high speeds require signs of 
a size undreamed of 20 years ago or perhaps 
now, for that matter. Regulatory signs, too, 
must be adapted to the times. Speed limits, 
varying according to circumstances, can be 
imposed only by the use of signs, and the 
increasing need for roadway space for mov- 
ing vehicles has multiplied the need for park- 
ing signs. Complex intersections designed to 
expedite traffic and eliminate vehicular inter- 
ferences, together with divided highways and 
one-way roadways, have made adequate direc- 
tional signs more indispensable than ever, if 
the traveler is to keep on his course. 

The new manual on Uniform Traffic Con- 
tro] Devices makes numerous changes in details 
of sign standards but retains the basic ele- 
ments that help in recognizing signs by shape, 
color, and position. 

Highway signs are not simple accessories 
to be scattered around as needed after a high- 
way has been completed, or perhaps after it 


necessary to 
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has been opened and things have gone wrong 
here and there. Signs should be regarded as 
an essential adjunct in highway design, and 
as such they should be included in the original 
plans. We should know where guidance and 
control are going to be required, and should 
provide accordingly. 


Center Line Markings 


Highway markings are used for the guidance 
of traffic, principally to keep vehicles safely in 
the traveled way and in proper lanes. Their 
chief use is in.center lines, lane lines, and 
similar guide lines. For regulatory purposes 
special markings are used to indicate zones 
in which overtaking and passing are pro- 
hibited. 

The following results have been obtained 
by a recent analysis of data collected on level 
tanvent highway sections with and without 
center line markings, to determine the effec- 
tiveness of these lines in keeping vehicles in 
their proper lanes: 

1. Center lines increase the effective pave- 
ment width about one foot for free moving 
vehicles and one-half foot for vehicles meeting 
oncoming traffic. 


2. On 18-foot pavements with center lines 
about 12 per cent of the free-moving passen- 
ger cars travel partly on the wrong side of 


the center line; whereas 56 per cent or nearly 
444 times as many encroach on the wrong side 
of the road when there is no center line mark- 


ing. Corresponding ratios between the _  per- 
centage of vehicles on the wrong side of 
marked and unmarked center lines were also 
found for 20, 22 and 24-foot concrete and 
bituminous pavements. 

3. On 20-foot pavements with center lines, 


the number of vehicles that encroach on the 
left-hand lane when meeting oncoming traffic 
is usually about 3 per cent. However, with- 
out a center line marking this figure averages 
about 6 per cent which includes an average 
of 12 per cent of the meeting between pass- 
enger cars and trucks. 

1. Clearances between the bodies of vehicles 
meeting each other are less when the center 
line is not marked than when it is marked, 
For example, on 1%-foot pavements, 90 per 
cent of the passenyver car drivers that meet 
oncoming traffic allow a transverse clearance 
of less than 3 feet with the oncoming vehicle, 


which is considered the minimum clearance 
with any degree of safety as compared with 
64 per cent of sections with marked center 


figures for 24-foot 
without the marked 
with the marked 


lines. The corresponding 
pavements are 20 per cent 
center line and 1.5 per cent 
center line. 

It is in the 
highways that 


field of two-and three-lane 
standardization of pavement 
markings is particularly necessary. If  no- 
passing regulations are to be enforceable, the 
revulatory markings must be quickly recog- 
nized and understood by everyone. A_ recent 
survey of the 4% states showed nearly a score 
of different types of no-passing markirgs 
used in conjunction with center lines. The 
difficulty in standardizing such markings lies 
in the need for indicating no-passing zones 
in Opposite direction independently. This has 
usually been accomplished by laying down a 
special ‘“‘barrier line’’ on the right of the 
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center line, as viewed by the traffic that is 
to be governed by it. Such a barrier line can 
be distinguished from the center line either 
by form, or by color, or both. The center line 
can be continued through the no-passing zone, 
with a barrier line on one or both sides of it, 
or it can be discontinued, and a double line 
used, of which the right-hand line (as viewed 
by the driver) is of either barrier line or 
center line design, depending on whether pass- 
traffic in 


ing is prohibited or permitted to 
his direction. After two detailed polls of 
opinion, the Joint Committee responsible for 


revising the Manual on Uniform Traffic Con- 
trol Devices has proposed a broken white cen- 
ter line for two-lane roads with a solid barrier 
line in no-passing zones, which may be white 
or yellow, though yellow is recommended. It 
is hoped that this choice. will be acceptable to 
most of the states, and that we shall soon see 
an end to the almost chaotic variety that now 
exists. : 

In conclusion, it is hoped that this short 
presentation on some elemental facts of 
engineering design practices for safe opera- 
tion on highways will hit a responsive chord. 
Only by a practical application of the use of 
all developed factual information can we hope 
to strive for the Utopia of informed, respon- 
sible driving on well-engineered highways. 
Condensed from a paper given March 5, 1947 
at the Utah Engineering Conference. 


ARMY ACCIDENT REPORTS 
ARE MORE COMPLETE 


More complete reporting rather than 
an increase in motor vehicle accidents 
is believed to be the cause for the 
accident hundred 
thousand miles at military installations 
in the United States, according to the 
1946 annual report of the army’s ac- 
cident prevention program recently re- 
leased by the War Dept. 


higher rate per 


Up 24 per cent in January over 
the contends that 
four unsafe driver practices are re- 
sponsible for more than half of all 
the army’s motor vehicle accidents. 


“speed- 


December, report 


These practices are listed as 


ing”, “following too close”, “unsafe 


backing” and “assuming right of 


’? 
way . 





STATE BANS RURAL BILLBOARDS 

Construction of advertising billboards in residential or rural areas was 
barred in Massachusetts recently by act of the state legislature. 

New billboards will be permitted only in business sections under the 
law reported to be the first such statute in the country. The law is based 
on the legislative decision that the public has a right to more than trans- 
portation when it builds highways, and that obstruction of natural scenery 


with advertising billboards infringes on that right. 
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Pedestrian Subways Tu Los 4bugeles 


by LLoyp ALDRICH AND RALPH T. Dorsgey, Member ITE 
> > 


A” IMPORTANT development in the 
safer use of streets and highways 
by people afoot has been the construc- 
tion of pedestrian subways. In many 
communities the first pedestrian sub- 


ways were “school tunnels’, built 
under highways at hazardous school 
crossings. 


The history of this development in 
Los Angeles probably parallels rather 
closely beginnings in other cities. 

In 1918, two such subways were 
constructed in Los Angeles which 
passed both under an interurban rail- 
way and a heavily traveled highway 
in front of a large school. The bene- 
ficial effect of these subways soon be- 
came evident. They reduced the haz- 
ard to children, relieved the anxiety 
of parents, and eliminated much 
annoyance to motorists who had fre- 
quently found it necessary to slow 
down or stop at this crossing. 

In 1924, after several small school 
children had been seriously hurt in at- 
tempting to cross Sunset boulevard at 
a large primary school the city council 
financed the construction of a sub- 
way at that location. This subway 
not only accomplished the benefits al- 
ready mentioned, but saved the salary 
of a trafic officer who had been sta- 
tioned at the school. 

Popular demand then arose for more 
subways and resulted in the voting of 
a $350,000 bond issue for their con- 
struction. 

Forty subways were financed solely 
by this fund and several others were 
partly financed by it. 

Seventeen subways were built by 
city appropriation or by special as- 
sessments as part of large paving proj- 
ects and sixteen were financed solely 


a 


traffic engineer, of the City of Los Angeles. 





by school funds under the control of 
the board of education. Five were 
financed half by the city and half by 
the board of education. Three were 
financed with funds furnished by the 
federal government. Twelve were fi- 
nanced as P.W.A. projects, the federal 
government paying 45 per cent of the 
cost, and one was financed by the 
county. 

This makes a total of 94 which 
have been built within the city limits. 

When a general program for the 
construction of pedestrian subways is 
launched it is necessary in order to 
obtain maximum benefit from the ex- 
penditure to give careful attention to 
the selection of sites. This can be done 
by close cooperation involving the 
trafic engineer, the board of education 
and the city engineer. 

In Los Angeles pedestrian subways 
are not constructed at crossings where 
stop and go signals have been installed 
or are in prospect. 

Must Be Used 

School children in Los Angeles are 
required by school authorities to use 
the subways, while adults will, in spite 
of laws to the contrary, cross the 
street on the surface. The average use 
of the subways by adult pedestrians is 
15 per cent with a maximum at some 
points of 75 per cent. There have 
been three cases in which an adult 
pedestrian was killed by an automobile 
while walking across the street over 
the roof of a pedestrian subway. 

Accident figures indicate that cer- 
tain crossings in Los Angeles are still 
in urgent need of pedestrian subways 
or overhead crossings even though the 
number of pedestrians which use the 
crossings is small, because the boule- 
vard crossed is so situated that the 
speed and volume of automobile traf- 
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Subway 
and Micheltorena, Los 


School Pedestrian 


Sunset Blvd. Angeles. 
fic are both high. Evaluation of the 
hazard will require considering not 
only pedestrian traffic counts and auto- 
mobile trafic counts, but also the aver- 
age speed of the automobiles, the sight 
distance for both pedestrians and auto- 
ists, the width of the roadway, the 
slippery condition of the pavement 
when wet, and some other factors. 


The scientific weighing and com- 
bining of these factors to determine 
relative hazards: is a complex study 
which would be dificult to put on a 
sound mathematical basis. 


Design Is Standard 


Design features of pedestrian sub- 
ways in Los Angeles have become well 
standardized through experience. The 
interior width, except in unusual cases, 
is 6 feet and the clear height from 7 
feet to 7 feet 3 inches. These dimen- 
sions seem very satisfactory. The floor 
is crowned 1!4 inches at the center 
so that water will run to the sides and 
be collected in a sump which is built 
as a separate compartment recessed in 
the side wall and extended below the 
floor level. The problem of draining 
these sumps is of interest. When a 
suitable storm drain is near by the 
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sump can be connected to it, but in 
many of the first subways sumps were 
connected to sanitary sewers in absence 
of a storm drain. 

Because sewers are overtaxed and 
sewage often overflows into the street 
through manholes, it has been found 
necessary to discontinue connecting 
sumps to sanitary sewers.. In such 
cases they are drained by pumping up 
into gutters. 

The first pumps used were eductors 
operated by water jets connected to 
the city’s water supply pipes. These 
were later condemned as a violation of 
local regulations because city water mains are 
not always under pressure but at times are 
under partial vacuum. This suction in a water 
main can occur when a number of fire engines 
are pumping water from it or when the water 
is shut off and the main is drained for repairs. 

At such times water from the pedestrian sub- 
way sumps might be drawn through an educ- 
tor into the city’s water supply system, 
resulting in serious contamination. Hence a 


larger pump chamber and an _ electrically 
driven pump are now used. 


interior Finish 

The interior finish of the subway is a very 
rough spatter dash mortar coat on which it is 
impracticable to write or draw with pencils 
or crayons. It has been surprising how many 
destructive acts have been committed by users 
of subways. Glass over lighting recesses was 
continually broken and so a new design of 
light recess box having a heavy wire mesh 
face instead of a glass face was adopted. On 
account of frequent theft of the bronze doors 
to switch and light boxes, a galvanized cast 
iron has been substituted. Cast iron gratings 
over drainage inlets were frequently removed 
or were sometimes broken by pounding with a 
heavy implement. They are now fastened down 
with screws and the screw head slots are 
filled with solder. The weight of the man- 
hole covers over the sumps in the older style 
subways was increased from 79 pounds to 
130 pounds to make them harder to remove. 


In the later subways manhole covers in the 
subway floor are eliminated altogether, ac- 
cess to the sump being by a door in the 
sidewalk. 
Friction Walk 

During the last six years cast metal safety 


treads 4 inches wide containing an abrasive 
to prevent slipping have been used to protect 
the noses of stair treads. 

Subway costs run from $4,000.00 to 
$10,000.00, and average $8,000.00 each. 


As against 94 pedestrian subways there are 
only three existing or authorized pedestrian 
overhead crossings in Los Angeles. The prin- 
cipal reason is that while the stairways for 
pedestrian subways have a_ vertical height 
of about 9 feet, stairways for overhead cross- 
ings require a height of about 15 feet. This 
is because structures over a highway re- 
quire a minimum clearance of 14 feet. 

The obstacle presented by the high stair- 
ways of overhead crossings would, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, reduce their use to a 


over 


figure materially below that of pedestrian sub- 
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by Ropert A. MitcHecrt, Member ITE 


‘€z MarcH 3, 1947, the largest 
origin and destination transpor- 
tation survey ever undertaken under 
the sponsorship of the Public Roads 
Administration, was begun in_ the 
Philadelphia metropolitan area with 
the highway departments of the states 
of Pennsylvania and New Jersey and 
the Bureau of Traffic Engineering of 
the City. of Philadelphia cooperating. 
The area of the survey includes the 
cities of Philadelphia and Camden with 
the adjacent suburban areas of Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey comprising 
approximately 210 square miles and a 
population of 2,800,000 persons. 

The survey will be conducted in 
accordance with the procedure estab- 
lished by the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration. It will include an internal 
survey, external survey, truck and 
taxi survey, tabulation and analysis. 

H. G. Van Riper, highway planning 
engineer, is in direct charge of the 
project for Pennsylvania with Sigvald 
Johannesson, director of the division 
_ Mr. Mitchell is Chief, Bureau of Traffic 
Engineering, City of Philadelphia. 


of planning and economics responsible 
for New Jersey’s part of the program. 
Mr. Van Riper’s assistant, Paul D. 
Muffley, (Assoc. I.T.E.) will handle 
the technical details of the survey. It 
is estimated that the entire survey will 
cost $240,000 with $210,000 of this 
for the Pennsylvania side of the pro- 
gram. The City of Philadelphia has 
appropriated $55,000 to the Bureau 
of Trafhc Engineering for Philadel- 
phia’s participation in the survey. 

Main headquarters have been estab- 
lished in an office building in the cen- 
tral business district of Philadelphia. 
District offices will be established in 
five other sections of Philadelphia and 
two district offices in the counties sur- 
rounding Philadelphia. 

It is estimated that 170 persons will 
be used on the project, 50 administra- 
tive personnel, 60 people for the in- 
ternal interviews and 60 for the ex- 
ternal survey. The field work began 
in May and is expected to continue for 
six months in order to sample spring, 
summer and fall conditions. 





ways. However, there is at least one situation 
in Los Angeles which calls for an_ over- 
head pedestrian bridge. This is along a part 
of Ramona Boulevard where the highway is 
bordered by a large drainage channel which 
cannot reasonably be moved and which makes 
a subway entrance impracticable. Here a 
neat looking concrete rigid frame overhead 
bridge has been constructed at one site, and 
two more are in prospect. On account of 
the dense, high speed traffic on this boulevard 
the percentage of use of the overhead bridge 
is high. 


Permit Damages 


One subject which should be mentioned is 
the attitude of property owners toward pe- 
destrian subway entrances fronting on their 
property. Usually they do not like them. For 
a number of years courts denied damage to 
such property owners if the subway en- 
trance still left them reasonable sidewalk 
facilities. Recently, however, it has been the 


practice to allow damages to owners on whose 
frontage a subway entrance is constructed. 
With overhead bridges the damage situation 





stairway to a 
front of 
pedestrian 


ascending 
obstruction in 
stair well to a 


is worse, since the 
bridge is a worse 
property than the 
subway. 

crossing for a 


In considering pedestrian 


state highway in Los Angeles it developed 
that highway officials of the state had had 
some unsatisfactory experiences with pedes- 


trian subways and were opposed to their use. 
In outlying places it is obvious that peop!le 
will misuse such subways and keep them in 
an unsanitary condition. It is probable that 
there is a greater chance of robbery or other 
molestation of persons in a _ pedestrian sub- 
way than out in the open, unless the sub- 
way is located where it is in frequent use. 


gates and locks 
subways leading 
night, but 
this. 


It has been proposed to put 
on some of the Los Angeles 
to schools and keev them locked at 
the majority opinion has been against 


subways have been 
Angeles and there 
additional 


In general, pedestrian 
received with favor in Los 
strong demand for 
especially at schools. 
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Philadelphia Starts O aud D Survey 
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Internal Survey 

The internal survey will consist of 
interviews in every 20th dwelling unit 
in the area or a total of approximately 
35,000 homes and apartments. In gen- 
eral, the questionnaire used in the 
survey will be similar to that used in 
previous surveys of this type. It is 
believed, however, that this is the first 
one which is designed to obtain de- 
tailed information on the travel habits 
of people using subways, suburban 
trains and ferry boats. 


The mass transportation — travel 
habits of the people is considered a 
major source of information as far as 
the city is concerned. This is im- 
portant where such a large majority of 
the citizens is transported by these 
facilities, including high speed transit 
service and suburban trains. Philadal- 
phia is now preparing plans for the 
extension of its subway and elevated 
lines and it is only by obtaining such 
information that we can be assured 
that these extensions will follow the 
proper routes to serve the 
number of persons. 


greatest 


There will be 89 locations around 
the periphery of the area where teams 
of interviewers and state police will 
be stationed to stop vehicles entering 
and leaving the cordon for interview- 
ing the drivers. It is estimated that 
approximately 175,000 vehicle drivers 
will be interviewed during the course 
of the external survey. The size of the 
survey can be better realized when it 
that 150 and 
towns or villages are included within 
the area. 


1S known over cities 


The interviewing and sampling of 
trucks and taxicabs will be handled 
the same as was done in other cities 
where similar surveys have been made, 
all in accordance with the PRA man- 
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ual. There are approximately 50,000 
trucks and 1600 taxicabs in the area 
and a 10 per cent sampling will be 
obtained. 


Control Points 

In order to check the completeness 
and accuracy of the interview data 
both a screen line and control points 
will be established. The Schuylkill 
river which practically bisects the 
population of the area will be used as 
the screen line. There are 14 bridge 
crossings where ground counts will 
be made. The Delaware River bridge, 
the Tacony-Palmyra bridge and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad ferries across the 
Delaware river between Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey will be control points. 

There has been very favorable pub- 
lic reaction in Philadelphia to the sur- 
vey and it received the approval of the 
important merchant and _ re- 
search groups that are always so in- 
terested in public affairs. Only two 
“sour notes” have been sounded, one 
bemoaning the fact that the survey 
should have been started a year ago 
and the other questioning the value of 
information that, according to past 
performances, might not be published 
until 18 months after it was obtained. 

Philadelphia is in the midst of a 
large program of new highways and 
high speed transit facilities which will 
cost over one hundred million dollars. 
It would certainly have been helpful if 
the survey had started last year and it 
is vital that the results of the survey 
now underway be made available as 
soon as possible. The state highway 
department will make every effort to 
see that this is done and if possible a 
way will be found to analyze special 
data and make it availab'e to the city 
planners after it is collected 
rather than wait until the final report 
is completed. 


CIVIC, 


soon 





CITIES PAY STATE GAS TAX 


The Minnesota supreme court ruled recently that municipalities are 
not exempt from the four-cents a gallon state tax on gasoline used by 


city-owned and operated vehicles. 
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Face-Lifting the Uniform Manual 


TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 





by Wittiam G. Euiot, 3d, Member ITE 


_.. ENGINEERS 
themselves on 
profession and their freedom from the 
impedimenta of tradition, but these 
same advantages impose on them the 
responsibility for creating new stand- 
ards and acceptable techniques. The 
yearbook of the Institute of Traffic 
Engineers lists many standing and 
special committees, nearly all con- 
cerned with standards of one sort or 
another. Among “cooperative activi- 
ties” there appears the Joint Commit- 
tee on Uniform Trafic Control De- 
vices. 


may pride 


their broadening 


To this important committee, 
representing, in addition to the Insti- 
tute, the American Association of 
State Highway Officials and the Na- 
tional Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety, is assigned the re- 
sponsibility for periodic review and 
revision of the Manual on Uniform 
Trafhc Control Devices for Streets and 
Highways, the official and generally 
recognized standard covering highway 
signs, pavement markings, trafhic sig- 
nals, islands, and similar devices used 
for the guidance, warning, or regula- 
tion of trafic. Its beginnings antedate 
the founding of the Institute by some 
years and it was not until 1942 that 
the committee representation was 
logically broadened to inciude the 
Institute. 


National standards for traffiic-con- 
trol devices go back to 1925, when the 
American Association of State High- 
way Officials named a Joint Board on 
Interstate Highways to lay out a sys- 


Mr. Eliot is secretary of the subcommittees 
on signs and markings, Joint Committee on 
is also 
Adminis- 


Uniform Traffic Control Devices. He 
Hichway Engineer, 
tration. 


Public Roads 





tem of interstate routes and to pre- 
scribe uniform markings for such 
routes. In 1927 there was published 
the first “Manual and Specifications 
for the Manufacture, Display, and 
Erection of U.S. Standard Road Mark- 
ers and Signs”. This manual received 
prompt and wide acceptance, but it 
dealt only with highway signs, and 
only with their rural applications. 
Meanwhile trafic control in cities re- 
mained as confused as ever, and the 
National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety had been glad to ac- 
cept an offer of the’ American Engi- 
neering Council to prepare specifica- 
tions for trafic control devices in 
cities. The council’s recommendations, 
adopted by the Conference in 1930, set 
up a system of signs closely agreeing 
with those of the American Association 
cf State Highway Officials, but also 
proposed standards for traffic signals, 
pavement and curb markings, and 
safety zones. 
Appcint Committee 

To reconcile differences and to es- 
tablish a single national standard the 
American Association of State High- 
way Officials and the National Confer- 
ence on Street and Highway Safety in 
1931 appointed the Joint Committee 
cn Uniform Trafhc Control Devices 
to develop a new manual. In 1934 the 
Joint Committee was ready with a 
preliminary draft of its Manual on 


Uniform Trafhc Control Devices 
which, after further revision, was 
published in 1935 as an American 


Standard, approved by the American 
Standards Association. 

For the first time, this manual pro- 
vided a complete set of standards for 
trafhc-control devices for general ap- 
plication. It could not, of course, 
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answer every question or meet every 
need, nor could it remain a_ static 
thing. Standards must inevitably keep 
abreast of technological change. By 
1938 it was necessary to call on the 
Joint Committee again to bring the 
manual up to date, largely because of 
progress in the field of trafic signals. 
A set of amendments was prepared 
as a supplement to the original manual. 
By 1941 stocks of the manual were 
exhausted, and another reprinting of 
the old edition seemed inadequate. 
Problems of wartime trafic were loom- 
ing up, especially the altogether new 
possibility of having to move trafhe 
under “blackout” conditions. Once 
more the Joint Committee was revised, 
this time reorganized to include equal 
representation from the Institute of 
Trafic Engineers as well as the two 
original sponsors. The “War Emerg- 
ency Edition” of the manual, published 
at the end of 1942, was basically a 
condensed version of the previous 
manual, modified only to the extent 
that it seemed practical to adapt traf- 
fic-control devices to blackout condi- 
tions. 


Revision Needed 


It soon became apparent that with 
the end of hostilities there would be 
great need for a new up-to-date post- 
war edition of the manual, and the 
Joint Committee was reactivated as 
early as 1944 to start work on such 
a revision. This time the committee 
could proceed with a free hand. 


The Joint Committee was in com- 
plete agreement that the manual should 
be entirely rewritten, not merely 
patched up. The old manual, for ex- 
ample, had been severely criticised for 


the arrangement of its contents. To 


find all the specifications for any particular 
control device it was necessary to look in as 
many as four or more different places, with 
little or no cross-referencing. It was decided 
that the new manual should treat each device 
fully and, so far as practicable, independently, 
in one place. It was further agreed that illus- 
trations should be appropriately distributed 
through the text, not grouped at the back of 
the book to reduce printing costs. Finally, it 





TRAFFIC E NCGINEER ING 


The Institute of Traffic Engineers 
has made a large and creditable con- 
tribution to the work of the Joint 
Committee on Uniform Traffic Control 
Devices which is revising the Uniform 
Manual. Officially the committee in- 


cludes seven representatives of the In- 
stitute, but actually 16 of the 21 mem- 
bers of the committee, as well as the 


subcommittee secretaries assigned by 
the Public Roads Administration, are 
Institute members. 





was understood that all standards and speci- 
fications were to be critically examined, and 
changed wherever justified by experience or 
research—in other words, that the manual 
was to be the best job that could be produced, 
regardless. 

Each major subdivision of the manual— 
signs, markings, signals, and _ islands—was 
assigned to a subcommittee with a secretary 
provided by the Public Roads Administration. 
As a first step each subcommittee drew up a 
detailed questionnaire and circulated it to all 
state highway departments, to selected cities, 
and to numerous traffic engineers, asking for 
information and comments as to current 
practices, and recommendations for changes. 
While the replies revealed general acceptance 
of the basic standards of the old manual—as 
was to be expected—-there were many surges- 
tions for improvement and some very clear 
trends were evident. 

In addition to its organization meeting, the 
full committee met for three-day sessions in 
December 1945 and July 1946, to consider 
drafts and recommendations of the subcom- 
mittees. Final decisions were reached = on 
nearly all points, and the several parts of 
the text were referred to the subcommittee 
secretaries and an Editing Subcommitte to 
prepare a final draft for the approval of the 
Joint Committee and its sponsering avencies. 
This approval draft, completed in February 
of this year, has been distributed widely, and 
a large variety of criticisms has been received. 
Many suggestions for editorial improvement 
will be adopted. Scattered objections to partic- 
ular specifications, however, must generally be 
regarded as minority viewpoints, not warrant- 
ing a reconsideration by the Joint Committee. 


Few Changes 


Basically the standards recommended by the 
committee are little changed from those of 
the previous manual. The changes are, for the 
most part, only refinements, such as simpli- 
fied messages or symbols, improved signal con- 
trols, or adaptations necessitated by progress 
in highway design. Some of the most signi- 
ficant changes may be briefly discussed as 
follows: 


1. All warning signs (with a few such 
exceptions as railroad crossing signs) are to 
be ‘“diamond’’-shaped. Heretofore warning 
signs have been either diamond-shaped or 
square, depending on whether they were, 
respectively, ‘‘slow-type’’ signs requiring a 
reduction in speed because of highway con- 
ditions, or ‘“‘caution-type,”’ 
ness and care, but not necessarily slower 
speed. The distinction has never been too clear, 
and certainly it has meant little or nothing to 
the public. Several states have advocated ex- 
clusive use of the square, usually on the 
ground that the square will accommodate a 
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COUNTIES Solve 


Traffic Problems With 


The Traficounter is used by scores of 
county highway departments throughout 
the country. Here is a typical comment, 
from the office of a county highway enai- 
neer regarding the excellent use being 
made of these precision built instruments. 


“We have four Traficounters and find 
that they are a great help in getting con- 
tinuous traffic count of certain sections of 
road. Our County road system is surfaced 
largely with pit run gravel and we have 
now reached a stage where—in our Post- 
War construction—we will have to do con- 


Traficounter 


siderable regrading and bituminous sur- 
facing. 

“Traffic counts taken before gasoline 
rationing are proving valuable in deter- 
mining what roads should be included ip 
this program from a traffic standpoint.” 


This “lightning fast’’ automatic counter 
of motor traffic consists essentially of an 
electric counter and recorder which regis- 
ters the count of cars that pass the de- 
tector. Streeter - Amet Company, 1726 
Belle Plaine Avenue, Chicago 13, Illi- 
nois. 
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larger message or symbol. It was the view 
of the committee, however, that the diamond 
shape has a definite advantage in its distinc- 
tive outline, which more than offsets the 
possible loss of legibility. For some signs the 
committee found that the diamond shape per- 
mits a larger message than the square. 


2. Large destination signs, distance signs, 
and information signs (other than _ route 
markers and their auxiliaries) may be option- 
ally designed with a black background and 
white lettering. There has been a growing 
demand for such signs, which have been suc- 
cessfully used by many highway departments. 
Legibility tests conducted by the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Highways and the Public Roads 
Administration in 1944 showed that white 
lettering was more legible than black, other 
things being equal, but the black-background 
signs were too inconspicuous in daylight un- 
less they were made extra large. The com- 
mittee felt that a reasonable compromise was 
reached by permitting the black background 
only on large signs of the types mentioned. 


3. A new design is established for the 
“Advance Turn Marker.” Heretofore’ the 
manual has specified that on the approach to 
a turn at an intersection on a numbered route 
there shall be erected a standard route marker 
above an auxiliary marker showing an “L’’ 
or an “R” to indicate that the turn is to left 
or right, as the case may be. This marking 
has not been altogether satisfactory, as not 
every driver can make a quick mental! transla- 
tion of the letter into a change of direction. A 
special poll of the state highway departments 
revealed two schools of thought, almost evenly 
divided, one favoring a horizontal arrow and 
the other sticking to the old marker. gener- 
ally on the argument that a horizontal arrow 
should be reserved for use only at the actual 
point of turning. The Joint Committee adopted 
a compromise that seems to have all of the 
advantages and none of the disadvantages of 
either scheme, an arrow with its shaft ex- 
tending vertically upward and then bent to 
right or left. This, it is believed, clearly indi- 
eates both the direction of the turi and the 
fact that the turn is still a short distance 
ahead. 


4. In the field of pavement markings, the 
principal change, arrived at after much dis- 
cussion and two special polls of the state high- 
way departments, is the substitution of new 
specifications for center lines and no-passine- 
zone markings in place of those adopted by 
the American Association of State Highway 
Officials in 1940. Whereas the old standard 
permitted on two-lane roads either a white or 
a black center line, of either continuous or 
dashed type, with a solid yellow “barrier” 
line to mark no-passing zones, the new speci- 
fications definitely required a dashed, or 
broken, white center line but permit the 
solid barrier line to be either yellow or white, 
preferably the fomer. 


5. Detailed specifications for the design and 
placement of ‘‘delineators’’ are now to be 
found in the manual. 


6. New warrants for traffic signal instal- 
lations based on a detailed survey of current 
pactice, have been incuded. These for the first 
time recognize the different needs of urban 
and rural areas. 


7. The location of traffic signal faces at 
an intersection is not as rigidly prescribed as 
formerly, emphasis now being placed on the 
need for adequate visibility under all circum- 
stances. Differences in intersection design, 


turning movements, approach speeds, pedes- 
trian traffic, and even the competition of other 
lighting, prevented agreement on any single 
standard for location. For urban installations, 
however, it is definitely specified that there 
shall be at least two signal faces visible from 
each approaching street. 


8. A full discussion of the relative ad- 
vantages of fixed-time and _ traffic-actuated 
signals under differing circumstances has been 
added as a guide to the selection of equipment. 


9. Increased emphasis has been given to 
the approach-end treatment of islands, by 
pavement markings, signs, signals, “jiggle 
bars,’” and sloping “‘prows,’’ or combinations 
of these devices. Rotary traffic islands and 
similar features that are to be regarded as 
elements of highway design rather’ than 
traffic-control devices, have been omitted from 
the new manual. 


There are a great many other ways in which 
the manual reflects modern advances in the 
techniques of traffic control. Increased empha- 
sis is given to the use of enlarged or over- 
size signs, for greater effectiveness. Reflec- 
torization or illumination is specified for all 
regulatory and warning signs, except pedes- 
trian and parking signs. The desirability of 
reflectorizing certain pavement markings is 
also suggested. A great deal of discussion is 
given to traffic signal equipment, controls, and 
operation, although specifications for the de- 
sign of signal heads and the meaning of the 
signal indications remain unchanged. 


The ‘‘rounded”’ lettering for highway signs, 
adopted by the American Association of State 


Highway Officials in 1945 is, of course, in- 
cluded among the standards of the new 
manual. 


The average motor-vehicle driver, accustomed 
at best to a considerable local variation in 
traffic-control devices, will probably be wholly 
unaware that there has been another long 
step made in improvement and standardiza- 
tion of traffic control. To the traffic engineer, 
however, the new manual will be an _ indis- 
pensable source of guidance in the application 
of standard control devices. If the demand 
for information about the contents of the new 
manual is any measure of the degree to which 
its standards will be adopted, we are going 
to see accelerated progress toward uniformity 
in the near future. A Subcommittee on Re- 
search has been set up by the Joint Commit- 
tee to promote and correlate investigations 
into the effectiveness of traffic-control devices, 
as one means to a still greater improvement 
in future editions of the manual. 


The new manual has already received the 
official approval of the Institute of Traffic 


Engineers, and is now being voted on by the 
state highway departments in accordance with 
the procedure of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials for approving such 
standards. Prompt approval by the National 
Conference on Street and Highway Safety is 
also expected. The manual will’ be submitted 
also to the American Standards Association 
for adoption as an American Standard. Final 
editorial work and preparation of _ illustra- 
tions are being pushed along to make the 
manual ready for printing by the Public 
Roads Administration early this summer. Al- 
ready there is a backlog of orders for many 
thousands of copies from organizations that 


are ready to underwrite a part of the publi- 
cation costs. 
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SIGN 


ently high quality— 
manufactured of rail 
steel for high tensile 
strength and finished 
with a glossy weather- 
resisting baked-on 
green enamel. 


» | POSTSe | 
i | ROUTE | 
7) MARKER 3 
‘| POSTS e | 
: | Good signs should have : 
5 good supports. HUNT ° 
te ° 
n- § Sign Posts are of consist- : 


Also available are a 
complete line of stand- 
ard Stop, Warning and 
Reflectorized signs; also 
Street-Name and Port- 
able Warning signs. 
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HUNT COMPANY 


Established 1920 
3700 W. MeNichols Rd. Detroit 21, Mich. 
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“OFFICIAL CARS” ARE 
LOSING PRIVILEGES 


Parking of “official cars” is one of 
the headaches in urban trafic adminis- 
tration, a survey conducted by Fred 
T. Fowler, traffic engineer of Portland, 
Oregon, reveals. 

Questionnaires returned by twenty- 
six Cities in every section of the nation 
indicated that trafic administrators 
are assuming a stricter attitude toward 
the uncontrolled parking of so-called 
“oficial cars” than was the case dur- 
ing the war period. Typical of the 
trend is Cleveland. There, government 
owned vehicles or privately owned cars 
used by government employees were 
given special parking privileges. These 
privileges have now been revoked. 


The survey was prompted by the 
fact that parking of official cars in 
the central business area of Portland 
had become a burden which the limited 
curb facilities could ill afford to bear. 


Portland in 1946 had 590 such of- 
ficial car permits outstanding, in addi- 
tion to a large number of federally 
licensed vehicles exempt from parking 
meter fees. As a result of the study, 
this number has been reduced to 130 
in 1947, 


Only two other cities taking part in 
the study—St. Louis and Denver— 
indicated that unrestricted privileges 
are granted in the congested areas. 


Half of the cities provide official 
car zones but several indicated these 
are being drastically reduced in 
number. 


Excusing of parking tags received 
by official cars when on official busi- 
ness is the practice in nine of the 
twenty-six cities. Columbus indicated 
such excusing of tags is done “for good 
cause only”, and Cincinnati excuses 
only on approval by the chief of police 
under strict rules which result in “sur- 
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prisingly few requests of this kind”; 
St. Paul on police recommendation 
only; Milwaukee only “upon proper 
showing of necessity.” 


Two cities extend special parking 
privileges to doctors’ cars, and one 
city to cars driven by news writers. 

The following are typical comments 
accompanying the returned question- 
naires: 


Atlanta—-“‘The City of Atlanta does not 
grant special privileges to anyone. We have 
had numerous requests from various military 


branches and have had the same old argument 
that you have to listen to. To date we have 
refused all and find it works much better.”’ 


“The laws of the City of Birm- 
vehicle as an “official 
agencies of the federal 
government, state, county and city, are not 
granted any special privileges and must ob- 
serve the parking rules and regulations, the 
same as any private citizen, and we do not 
have any “‘fixing’’ of traffic tickets for vio- 


Birmingham 
ingham recognize no 
ear.”” Governmental 


lations by any of these agencies or others. 
No parking permits of any kind or descrip- 
tion are issued to any person regardless of 


who he is or what position he holds, including 
totally disabled cripples.”’ 


Buffalo ‘“‘There are no 
granted in this city.” 


special favors 


Milwaukee—‘‘In our city no special parking 
privileges are granted to anyone, nor does 
the city of this department provide any special 
parking areas for ‘official cars’ of other gov- 
ernment agencies. Whenever, because of an 
emergency, officials of governmental agencies 
find it necessary to park their cars in re- 
stricted areas or in violation of other park- 
ing ordinance provisions, we void any sum- 
monses which may be issued upon _ proper 
showing of necessity.”’ 


Providence —“‘No_ special privileges granted 
any public or government cars for parking in 
this city.” 


“Such special privilege park- 
cars and others is held to a 
City of New Orleans and 
being constantly reduced and 


New Orleans 
ing to official 
minimum in the 
their number is 
discouraged.” 


Philadelphia——‘‘We are 
ing all such zones except 
of police.”’ 


Toledo—‘‘No special privileges are officially 
extended. We have resisted all attempts to 
date, and they have been voluminous, to grant 
special privilege parking to any of the of- 
ficial and public agencies. To have done so, 
and to have avoided all discrimination, we 
would have had to assign about 35 per cent 
of all legal parking spaces to such purposes. 
The very numbers involved made it pro- 
hibitive in conserving the rights of the public 
to their own interests.” 


gradually eliminat- 
for emergency cars 


Contributed by Geo. W. Howie, Assoc. mem., 
I.T.E. assistant traffic engineer, City of Port- 
land, Ore. 
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REFERENCE NOTES 


Critical Ciearance Dimensions of Passenger Cars 


NAME 


1946 Chrysler 
Crown 


Imperia!l—s cyl. 
Royal-—6 cyl. 
Royal—6 cyl., 7 pas. 
Desoto 


Desoto, 7 


pas. 


Dodge 
Dodge, 7 


Plymouth 


1946 Buiek—‘‘40”’ 
suick——‘‘50”’ 
suick——**70”’ 


Cadillae 6058 
Cadillac 61 
Cadillac 62 
Cadillae 75 


Chevrolet-St. Mstr. 
Chevrolet-F lt. Mstr. 


Oldsmobile—66 
Oldsmobile—76 
Oldsmobile—70 
Oldsmobile—--98 


Pontiac—-25 
Pontiac—26 
Pontiac—27 
Pontiaec—28 


1946 Lincoln 
Mercury 
Ford 

1947 Studebaker 
14A—-Long Com. 


14A—Commander 
6G—Champion 


1946 Nash— 
Ambassador 6 
Nash ‘600"’ 


1946 Packard— 
2100-11-11 
2103-6 
2126 


1947—-Kaiser 
Frazer 


Imp.—-8 evl. 


passenger 


Overall 
Length 
(Feet) 


_ 
— 


.6 
g 


~~} -)° 


— ht et Pt 


ov 


a 


x =~) 
x 


SS 
gc -)=+) 


re-1 Zz 
x -) 


om *.6 
— ~~ 
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16.5 


SS -3 =) 


17.4 
16.6 


16.9 


W heel 
Base 
(Feet) 


12.1 

10.6 
10.1 
11.6 


10.1 
11.6 


10.0 
11.5 


10.1 
10.3 
10.8 


11.1 
10.5 
10.7 
11.3 


4 
yj 


9.9 
10.4 
10.4 
LOD 


10.2 
9.9 
10.2 


10.4 


10.3 
9.9 


10.1 


y 3 


10.0 
10.6 
12.3 


10.5 


Ctr. Rear 
W heel to 
Rear 
Bumper 
(Feet) 


3% OO OO 


1.0 
1.0 


. ° . 
of 


—_— - 2 ee 


s NAN 


— - be 
. ° 


x 


2.9 0.9 29 
wo OO & 
wt ae 
yoo 


41.0 


Hr 


3.8 


Wheel & Ground to 


Size 
Tire 
(Inches) 


.b0 
00 
50 
00 


—~nj=-] 


~~ 


~) 


6.50 
4.00 


6.00 
7.00 


6.06 
6.50 


6.50 
00 


.00 
00 
00 
50 


“~j] +] +] +] 


6.00 
6.00 


6.00 
6.50 
6.50 
7.00 


6.00 
6.50 
6.00 


6.50 
(.00 
6.50 
6.00 
6.50 


6.50 
5.50 


be OT 


00 


6.50 
7.00 
7.50 


-U00 3 


~*~ RA 


mK KK 


ye ee 


of 


16 
16 


16 
16 
16 
L5 


16 
16 
16 
16 


6.50 x 15 


Lowest 
Points 
(Inches) 


6. 


6.! 
6. 


6.! 


6.» 


6.! 
6.) 


6. 
6. 


6. 
6.$ 


~] =] 


0 
9. 


0 


~] 


l 


(Reproduced, in part from the April 1947 issue of Urban Land) 


Turning 
Circle 
Average 
(Feet) 


18.2 
11.6 
10.7 
15.0 
10.5 
45.0 
10.2 
15.0 
59.85 
12.7 
14.2 
15.6 
1x3 
15.7 
92.8 
j ~  fM 
iZ.a 
12.4 
11.9 
12.6 
15 y 
16.0 
12.6 
13.7 
12.6 
41.7 
14.5 
11.0 
41.0 
12.9 
12.0 
42.9 
38.0 
41.0 
42.0 
44.0 
52.0 
44.0 





Overall 
Width 
(Feet) 





6. 
6.: 
6.: 


we St 


6.2 
6.: 
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6.3 


6.3 
6.3 
6.3 


6.5 
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STOP DOING ITI 


New vacuum machi 


now applies “Scotchlite” in 32 minut 3 


Wouldn't you welcome a sign surfacing process that would giv 
you the extra safety of over-all reflectorization and at the sam 
time save time and money? 

Then listen to this: The new “Scotchlite’ Vacuum Applicat 
completely reflectorizes any highway sign in just three and 
half minutes! It actually molds the reflective ‘‘Scotchlite”’ sheet 
every contour of embossed metal signs . . . pressurizes the sig 
and the “Scotchlite’”’ to make a perfect, permanent bond. 
Check through the few quick, simple steps shown here . . . ¢ 
remember, this process gives you ‘Scotchlite” signs that | 
into fiery brilliance at night in the headlight beams of approac 
ing cars. 

You'll want all the information on the new improved ‘Scot 
lite’’ Vacuum Applicator. Simply write to Dept. TE 67, Minnes 
Mining & Mfg. Co., Saint Paul 6, Minn. 


TRY THE 


BR 


NEW VACUUM MACHINE MET 


See, Pas eae ae 


Here's the improved model of the “Scotchlite” Embossed sign blank is placed on} 
Vacuum Applicator. It is open, ready for inser- with special adhesive and then com@™in U 
tion of sign blank and “Scotchlite.” sheet of “Scotchlite.” 












THE HARD WAY 





diaphragm is lowered and ofr ls exhausted, Vacuum unit is lowered into hot water bath for 
how diaphragm is molded to embossed con- two minutes to activate the “Scotchiite” adhesive. 


of sign blank. 











“Scotchlite” sign is now roller coated to make 
blank. Vacuum process has eliminated air legend visible exactly as ordinary signs are done. 


otchlite” is now firmly, permanently bonded to 


$. 





SCOTCHLITE 


REG. V.S. PAT. OFF. 


REFLECTIVE MATERIAL 


INNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO.), saint paut 6, minn. 













YEARBOOK CHANGES 


Paul L. Brewer 
4801 Crockett St. 
Galveston, Texas (new member) 


Harold F. Hammond 

Asst. Megr., Tratfic & Com. Dept. 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
1615 H St., N. W. 

Washinzton, D. C. 


Harold FF. Nunn-—resigned 


Cc. G. Stoneburner 
4631 Third Street South 
Arlington, Va. 


Kdward J. Baumel 
Chicayo Park District 
7037 S. Merrill Street 
Chicago 49, Ill. 


Major Harry D. Kamy 
Transp. Corps 
Stockton Gen. Depot 
U. S. Army 

Stockton 1, Calif. 


Major Charles Beckenbach 
3*12 McKinley Street 
kl Paso, Texas 


Mr. Robert S. Holmes 
Executive Secretary 

Institute of Traffic Engineers 
212 Strathcona Hall 

New Haven 11, Conn. 


Chester C. Burdick 
50% N. Grand Avenue 
Lansing 30, Mich. 


Thomas E. Willier 
Traffic Engineering Dept. 
City Hall 

Houston, Tex. 


John W. Zimmerman 

T. E. Designer 

Chicago Park District 
Adm. Bldg., Burnham Park 
425 East 14th Blvd. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


William S. Canning 
Engr. Dir., Keystone Motor Club 
220 S. Broad Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


George J. Fisher 
City Traffic Engr. 
205 City Bldg. 

Wichita 2, Kansas 


F. W. Taylor 
Box 584 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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NEW YORK SECTION 


The second annual summer outing of the 
New York Section is scheduled at Les Wil- 
liams’ home at Pine Island, Rye, N. Y. 


) 


MICHIGAN SECTION 


Minutes of annual meeting, Wednesday, 
April 30, 1947, at the Harmonie Society, 267 
Kk Gd River Ave., Detroit: 

Attending: H. M. LeRoy, A. J. Hanson, 
R. E. Harrison, O. M. Gunderson, J. C. Me- 
Monayle, F. A. Ronan, R. C. Harger, C. 
Glasgow, W. L. Potts, J. P. Buckley, J. L. 
Wehmeyer, H. G. Bauerle, T. McCarthy, J. J. 
Dobelek, A. Ww. K noske, R. Shoemaker and 
A. F. Malo. 

Mr. Dobelek was appointed to be in charge 
of the headquarters room at the Michigan 
safety conference, May 21st in the Detroit- 
Leland hotel. 

Since most of the members wiil be attend- 
ing the Michigan safety conference and will 
have occasion to get together in the head- 
quarters room, it was decided not to hold a 
regular meeting in May. 

The secretary was instructed to outline to 
the Fort Shelby hotel the requirements for the 
national ITE convention. 

Considerable discussion was had of the 
tentative program for the national convention. 
Mr. McMonagle stated that this year’s meet- 
ing would require an additional day in order 
to include a tour of a part of the motor indus- 
try. Copies of the program are being dis- 
tributed to the Michigan members for their 
comments. 

After a general discussion of finances, it 
was decided that the new president would be 
instructed to appoint a committee to bring in 
a plan on how to meet expenses. 

As a last order of business, the following 
new officers were elected: 

President, Ross Harger: Vice-President, 
Frank Eisenach; Secretary-Treasurer, Russell 
Harrison. 

©) 


NEW SECTION FORMED 


A new local chapter has just been organized 
known as the Mid-West section of the Insti- 
tute of Traffic Engineers. This organization 
consists of I.T.E. members of the entire west, 
with the exception of the eleven western states 
Section area, with headquarters in Chicago 
The president of this new organization is Vic 
Hofer of the Chicago Park District, vice-presi- 
dent Stan Baker, Northwestern Traffic Insti- 
tute, secretary-treasurer Matt Sielski, Director 
Safety and Traffic Engineering. At the first 
meeting officers were elected and by-laws were 
voted upon. The members attending the meet- 
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VRAFFIC ENGINEERING 


ing were: Vic Hofer, Harry Porter, Ralph 
Michel, Russ Newell, Stan Baker, Larry Kane, 
K. E. Williams, Matt Sielski, Bill Marston, 
Matthew Krag, Peter Page and Don Berry. 


4) 


WASHINGTON SECTION 


At the April meeting, the Engineers’ license 
law was discussed by Wallace Braun. Presi- 
dent Eliot appointed a committee of Wallace 
Braun and Bruce Greenshields to examine the 
proposed law in detail and to report to the 
Washinvton section. 

John Mitton reported on the Engineers 
Club meeting of April 21. One dollar has been 
received from each of 65% members. The time 
for charter memberships was extended to 
June 30. 

President Eliot read a letter received from 
“Who's Who In Engineering” indicating that 
members could be listed who had _ certain 
qualifications, among which was ten years of 
active practice. 

Wallace Braun introduced the speaker of 
the evening, Mrs. Eleanor Kirwan, who gave a 
talk on public relations as it relates to 
traffic engineering. 


FORM PARTNERSHIP 


On May Ist the transportation en- 
gineering firm of Hawley S. Simpson 
(Mem.) becomes a partnership under 
the name of Simpson and Curtin. The 
firm will continue to maintain offices 
in Philadelphia, at 1405 Locust Street, 
specializing in transit labor relations, 
trafhc and other management prob- 
lems. 

Prior to opening his own ofhce, 
Simpson was research director for 
American Transit Association. During 
the war he was spokesman for the 
industry before the national and re- 
gional war labor boards. He is a past 
president of the Institute of Trafhe 
Engineering. 

Before joining Simpson in 1945, 
John F. Curtin was transportation 
engineer at the atomic bomb project in 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. He also acted as 
consultant to Petroleum Administra- 
tion for War. Previously, he worked 
as transportation economist for Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute and was engi- 
neer-analyst on design of the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike. He is a graduate of 
the Harvard Trafhce Bureau. 


- {)-—- 


Stockton, Calif., has appointed its first 
traffic engineer, Deane S. Terry, who except 
for a tour of duty in the Army, has been 
manager of the San Joaquin Safety Council 
since 1940. 








icemshesininll Ailiaianamessiaiinisiinihiatiniaieinienscieadeaalael 
JOHN BEAKEY, PIONEER 
TRAFFIC ENGINEER, DIES 


Hospitalized since wounded in the lung by 


a shell fragment July 2, 1944, during the 
allied invasion of France, Col. John S. Beakey, 
former Oregon state trathic engineer and 
member of I.T.E. died April 30 in Fitzsimmons 
general hospital, Denver. 

Beakey, rated by state Highway Engineer 
R. H. Baldock as ‘“‘one of the foremost traffic 
engineers in the United States,’ is credited by 
Baldock with setting up Oregon's original 
highway sign system. When he first became 
connected with the highway department 
Beakey was residing in Coos Bay, where he 
was office engineer in the district ottice. He 
moved to Salem in 1929 to take over the duties 
of state traffic engineer, a position that he 
held until December 16, 1942, when he enlisted 
for service in World War II. 

sjorn in Portland, Oregon, March 9, 1900, 
Col. Beakey attended grade school in Seattle 
and Portland and at the time of enlisting for 
service in World War I was a senior at Jef- 
ferson high school in Portland. On receiving 
his discharge from the army Beakey entered 
Orevon State College, where he was a mem- 
ber of Lambda Chi fraternity. March 19, 1923, 
he was married to Fern Yexley, who survives 
him. 

Surviving besides his widow are his father, 
D. J. Beakey, of Williston, N. D.; two daugh- 
ters, Joan Beakey, a student at Oregon State 
college and Beverly Beakey of Salem; and a 
son, Jack Beakey. 


EDEDLNE, ALLLLARLELEDELNIIE LIE BEOLLED 
ANNUAL MEETING PLANS 


“Operating Characteristics of the 
Postwar Automobile” is one of many 
featured subjects slated for the ITE 
18th annual meeting, October 1 
through 4 at the Hotel Ft. Shelby, 
Detroit. This subject is tentatively 
scheduled to be given by Thomas J. 
Carmichael, engineer at the General 
Motors proving ground. 


Divided into four technical sessions 
and the annual business meeting, the 
1947 convention promises to offer a 
great variety of trafhc engineering sub- 
jects designated to be of interest to 
federal, state and city representatives. 
Highlight of the meeting is expected 
to be an all day tour of Detroit’s 
manufacturing plants. 


Program committee members in 
charge of the annual meeting are urg- 
ing members to make plans now to at- 
tend the Detroit conclave. 
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EDGAR F. COPELL (Mem.) president of the 





Massachusetts Safety Council, has announced 
the resignation of W. Burke Smith as gen- 
eral manager of that organization. 

- oO 


TOM WILLIER (Mem.) has returned to his 
former position as traffic engineer of Houston. 
eee 


PAUL RISTROPH (Mem.) is now traffic 
engineer for the New Orleans Public Service 
Commission. He acted as tratfic engineer for 
the City of New Orleans after his discharge 
as a colonel in the Army. 

aay 


HENRY K. EVANS 
resigned as editor of Traffic 
zine and has been replaced 
Swain (Assoc. Mem.) 


(Assoc. Mem.) has 
Engineer maga- 
by Robert O. 


oOo _— 

RALPH DORSEY (Mem.) Los Angeles’ traf- 
fic engineer uses 60,000 gallons of paint 
annually to mark safety zones and lanes in 


his west coast city, according to the Los 
Angeles Times. 
sali 
LIGHT B. YOST (Assoc. Mem.) = and 
CHARLES PRISK (Mem.) are assisting in 


the 1947 President’s Safety Conference. 


vo 
I.T.E. members appointed to the National 
Conference on Uniform Traffic Accident Sta- 


tistics at its May meeting include Arnold Vey, 
chairman; Merwyn Kraft, Henry Evans, Frank 
Krem! and David Baldwin. 





SECRETARY’S COLUMN 





new 
last minute 


Editore,”’ I 
items 


request of ‘“‘ye 
few 


By special 
will try to scribble a 


each month that will be of interest to 
members. 

First, thanks for the many fine letters 
from members offering congratulations and 
supporting my endeavors--hope I can live up 
to all that is expected of me. Thanks again 


for the immediate and over-whelming response 
to my plea for names (approx. 500 to date 

May 15) to receive free copies of our special 
May issue. I can still use that many more 
from the balance of the membership. Adver- 
tisers are increasing, many new applications 
in for membership (thanks to our new head 
of the membership committee—Harry Porter. 
Jr., |[Mem.]), and most important—-we'’re get- 
tings lots of inquiries, requests for publi- 
cations, etc. from foreign countries. The pro- 
gram for the annual meeting is pointing up t 
the biggest and “best in our history. To date 
we have 99°7 acceptances from selected speak- 
ers. A bow to Cy Vey, (Mem.) and his pro- 
gram committee, and the local arrangements 
group of the Detroit section. Another new 
ITE Section blossoming—a Mid-west Section 
with headquarters in Chicago. Matt Sielski 
(Mem.) is handling the footwork. They have 
already submitted a constitution and by-laws 
for board approval. Looks as if we'll have 
20 or more new junior members from the reg- 
ular and military classes at the Yale bureau. 
Glad to note the army’s interest. Howard 
Baker (Affil.) just out of a long seige in the 
hospital. A must in my first column is “hats 
off’’ to all past and present elected secretaries. 
They accomplished something short of a mir- 





acle with their voluntary contributions to the 
INSTITUTE. I really have a _ high-calibre, 
high-stanaard precedent to equai—one moment 
of sisent prayer, please. 


Robert S. Holmes 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





While we all revel in the joys and expec- 
tancies of the awakening of nature called 
“Spring,’’ there is one curious effect upon the 
female of the human species that is quite 
disturbing to the general feeling of anticipated 
pleasure. This is her devotion to the myster- 
ious rite known as “Spring House Cleaning,”’ 
concerning which she will express emphatic 
distaste, which however never decreases in the 
slightest degree her energetic devotion to the 
cause of “chasing dirt’’ in the tradition of 
the advertising of Old Dutch Cleanser. 

Usually the conversational monologue runs 
something like this as the tired male returns 
home to find the entire establishment in an 
uproar of misplaced furniture and domestic 
revolution. 

‘“‘Now George (or Jim, or Bobo, or what- 
ever term of proprietary enslavement may be 
customary), before you take a bit of your 


supper from the shelf in the kitchen, I want 
you to march into the den (or more likely 
to the attic, or perchance the cellar) and 


tell me what is to be done with that mess of 
old books and papers that you insist upon 
keeping and never use from one year’s end to 
the next. I am sick and tired of moving them 
time after time, and I am just not going to 
put up with your slovenliness any longer. You 
have got to make up your mind to get rid 
of them someway or I will call the Salvation 
Army truck to cart them away. And Good 
Riddance for I never saw such a filthy lot of 
dust catching things in all my life. And you 
needn’t think you can get away with tieing 
them up in an old newspaper as you did last 
year, because they are too heavy for me to 
move, and I won’t put up with such disorderly 
appearances any longer. SO MAKE UP YOUR 


MIND WHAT YOU ARE GOING TO DO 
WITH THEM! AND DO IT!” 
Well, Brother, for once here is a snappy 


come-back that you can dish out to the.*‘Little 
Woman” that will burst the whole bubble of 
her ire. Just say, 


“Sure they look like the devil, and I don’t 
blame you a bit after taking care of them 
all these years. But I have got exactly the 
right place to dispose of them, and as soon 
as I get a bite to eat (in the kitchen, did you 
say?), I will pack them into a earton and 
send them to the Historian of the Institute 
of Traffic Engineers, who is looking for just 
such material to add to the Library which 


|B 


they are assembling. 
The address is: W. B. Powell, 715 Delaware 
Avenue, Buffalo 9, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 
I thought you would be interested to learn 
that the bond between members of the In- 
stitute was again evident at the recent meet- 
ing of the Missisippi Valley Conference in 

Chicago. 
Seven of us got together at a luncheon at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel on March 17th 
(Continued on 


page 401) 
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(Continued from page 398) 


and solved all of the important and several 
unimportant National trafhe problems includ- 
ing signs, signals and pavement markings. 
Those present at the luncheon were as fol- 
lows: Russell S$. Deetz, H. G. Eckhardt, Harry 
Harrison, Carl McMonagle, Russell Newell, 
Wayne Volk and Professor C. C. Wiley. 
As usual, we had a good talk fest, resulting 
in an interesting exchange of ideas. 
Yours very truly, 
H. G. ECKHARDT, 
Assistant Chief Engineer. 


CASE AGAINST TOLL ROADS 


The case against toll roads in the 
U. S. is documented by Public Roads 
Commissioner Thomas H. MacDonald 
in a letter to a New Hampshire news- 
paper editor, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Automotive Safety 
Foundation. 

Mr. MacDonald points out that a 
toll road can’t provide complete serv- 
ice, because it has to exclude local traf- 
fic, which requires parallel facilities. 
Ir has to be designed to extravagant 


SSS 
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standards to compete with them, and 
financed by bonds at interest rates 
higher than the public would have to 
pay for money borrowed to construct 
a free facility. 

A passenger car toll of 1l-cent per 
mile, he says, is equivalent to a gaso- 
line tax of 12 to 16 cents per gal- 
lon. This method of financing high- 
way improvement is an “inadvisable 
and expensive expedient”. 

The Commissioner says that fertile 
ground for toll road promotion is pro- 
vided by opposition to gasoline tax 
increases, which “arises from the pe- 
troleum industry rather than from the 
consumer of gasoline who actually 
pays the tax”’. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: A discussion of 
an article in the Saturday Evening 
Post, which prompted the newspaper 
editor’s request, will appear in an early 
issue of Trafic Engineering. 











TUTHILL GUARD, with its convex surface 


and spring brackets, is safer, for two reasons. 


it can be seen quicker at longer distances. 


Its deflective action deflects cars back into 


highway and absorbs impact. Result—more 


Pacific Coast Distributors 
and Manufacturers 
U. S. SPRING G BUMPER CO. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


lives saved—less damage to car 


and guard rail. Low upkeep cost. 


REQUEST 
DETAILS 


“T.UTHILL SPRING CO. 


64 W. POLK STREET, CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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COORDINATED FRINGE PARK- 
ING AND TRANSIT SERVICE, 
Pentagon Parking: a Preliminary Re- 
port on Coordination of Capital Tran- 
sit service and private automobiles be- 
tween Virginia residential areas and 
the District of Columbia—by all-day 
fringe parking of private automobiles 
at Pentagon. 

Prepared jointly by Research and 
Planning Staff of Capital Transit 
Company and Executive Engineering 
Secretary of District of Columbia Mo- 


tor Vehicle Parking Agency. 1946. 
14 pp. mimeo. 
OFF-STREET PARKING: a Se- 


lected List of References in Zoning 
Ordinances Providing for Off-Street 
Parking. American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials, 1946. 30 pp. mimeo. 
Revision of 1941 publication. 


METHOD FOR RECORDING 
LATERAL POSITION OF VEHI- 
CLES. F. H. Green. For presentation 
at the Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting 
of the Highway Research Board at 
Washington, D. C., December, 1946. 
22 pp. mimeo. 

Description of method of record- 
ing data on vehicle acceleration and 
deceleration, and multiple placement, 
by mounting an electrically operated 
motion picture camera on bridges or 


behind road signs. 
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Georgia Tech 
Traffic Institute 

The Ninth Institute for Traffic 
Training, staffed by some of Amer- 
ica’s top experts in highway safety, 
will be held June 16-27 at the Georgia 
School of Technology. Key workers 
in the trafic field and related activi- 
ties will be offered specialized instruc- 
tion in the modern techniques of en- 
forcement, engineering and education 
developed to curb death and injury on 
the highways. The Institute curricu- 
lum this year is particularly designed 
to promote the balanced program of 
accident prevention recommended by 
the President’s Highway Safety Con- 
ference. 

ASF to Review 
Richmond Expressway Plan 

At the invitation of the ownership 
of Richmond’s two daily newspapers, 
the Times-Dispatch and News-Leader, 
the Foundation will shortly undertake 
an engineering review of proposals 
now pending for the construction of a 
modern expressway in the heart of the 
Virginia capital. 

The request has the official backing 
of the City Council, the city, state and 
national highway engineering agencies 
involved and the consulting engineers 
who made the original study. The 
idea of a freeway is supported by the 
Richmond Chamber of Commerce, the 
Retail Merchants group, the Motor 
Club and other interested civic groups. 
All costs of the study will be paid 
for by the newspapers as a contribu- 
tion to the further development of the 
city. 


JEEP PATROL CARS 


Toledo, Ohio, is using four Jeeps in traffic control work. These cars 
have replaced motorcycles and are used in connection with traffic viola- 
tions as well as for escort cars and for supporting other squad cars where 
extra officers are needed. Painted white with the word ‘‘POLICE’’ on the 
cowl, on the sides, on both sides of the hood and on the rear, the Jeeps 
have been a great factor in preventing traffic violations on the most heavily 
travelled streets, according to the police chief. 


—Public Management, March, 1947 
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Accurate, cumulative coin reg- 
ister shows dollars and cents 






Adequate, full-week capacity coin box 
with coin-dumping feature assures 
economical, scheduled coin collection. 


ONLY PARK-O-METER 


provides the economy and safety of 
automatic operation all the way from 
motorist's finger-tip to City Treasury. 
Tamper-proof coin register keeps accu- 
rate, cumulative record of amount 
deposited. The large capacity coin box 
permits coin collection on scheduled 
weekly basis and the automatic coin- 
dumping feature speeds collecting 
operation. In fact the Park-O-Meter 
System will save your city $5.00 per 
year, per meter, over the sealed box 
collection method. 


ASK FOR LITERATURE 


describing Park-O-Meter’s From- Motorist 
to-Treasury System. It's new .. . modern. 


Wagee-Hale 


PARK-O-METER COMPANY 


Commerce Exchange Building 


OKLAHOMA CITY 2, OKLAHOMA 
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This is the first in a series of articles about Institute Members 








J. W. Arch Bollong not only is one 
of the pioneer traffic engineers, but 
probably has had 
the longest tenure 


the 


same city in this 


of ofhce in 


profession of any 
Institute member. 
Arch Boliong has 
been trafic engi- 
neer of Seattle 
1919. He 


has been employed 


since 





continuously by that city since 1916 
as an inspector, sanitary engineer and 
maintenance engineer. Previously he 
worked for a telephone company, a 
construction firm in Canada and a 
private engineering organization. His 
first job with the City of Seattle was 
from 1906 to 1908 when he was em- 
ployed by the city engineer. 


Mr. Bollong was born in Glenwood, 
Iowa, and studied civil and electrical 
engineering at the University of Wis- 
consin. 

A former director of the Institute 
of Trafhc Engineers, Mr. Bollong has 
been active in trafic work both locally 
and nationally. He was a member of 
the National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety in 1929; trafic engi- 
neer for the Highway Transportation 
Commission in Washington from 1933 
through 1939; director of the City 
Official’s Division of the American 
Road Builders’ Association; president 
of the Eleven Western States Safety 


(See BOLLONG on page 407) 





The president of the Institute of 
Trafhc Engineers hails from Kansas 
City, Mo., where 
he has worked 
since obtaining 
his civil engineer- 
ing degree from 
the University of 
Michigan in 1926. 
Thomas J. Seburn 
has been active on 
some type of traf- 
fic work from the 
time he was graduated from college. 
In the early years of experience he 
was employed by the Kansas City 
Public Service Company. His first 
trafic engineering work was on the 
Kansas City trafic survey conducted 
in 1929 and 1930. 

Mr. Seburn was appointed trafhc 
engineer of Kansas City in December, 
1930. His organization was the first 
to adopt the prow type of safety zone 





protector, which today is frequently 


referred to as the “Kansas City is- 
land”. Kansas City was one of the 
first cities to install parking meters 
and was one of the pioneers in requir- 
ing lower night speeds. The traffic 
engineering division, which is part of 
the Department of Public Works, has 
in addition to its regular functions, 
the responsibilities of street lighting in 
Kansas City. 

Mr. Seburn was born in Indianapolis. 
In addition to his work in Kansas City 
he is consultant for Springfield, Mo., 
and Oakland, Calif. 


His professional societies, in addition 


(See SEBURN on page 407 ) 
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You get all three in 


CROUSE-HINDS 


NEW Two-Way Adjustable 
Traffic Signal with cast 
Aluminum Brackets 


BEAUTY — You will be proud of your installa- 
tion of these handsome new traffic signals 


Reet, with the modern design that wins universal 


approval 


STRENGTH — The sturdy cast aluminum 
brackets at both the top and bottom of the 
signal give unusual strength to the entire 
assembly. The lower bracket arms and the 
slip fitter are cast in one piece. This rigid 
construction permanently maintains the sig- 
nal in a true vertical position. 


CONVENIENCE — Easy installation and main- 

tenance is an important feature of these new 

traffic signals. The slip-fitter casting at the 

. bottom of the signal fits over a standard 4- 

ae inch post and has a large removable cap that 

Ne ga ee permits the easy pulling of conductors 
straight up through the post. Small remova- 

ble caps on the bracket arms make it con- 
Type TRP-223D venient to add extensions of supplementary 


Two-Way Adjustable signals at any time. 
Signal for Mounting 
on a Standard 4-Inch Post 


ae 


The bodies are of the Crouse-Hinds sectional 
ConnssSttede Cotston Me: 236 ten type, with all of the features that assure 


a complete line of traffic signals, efficient operation, dependable service and 
beacons and flashers together with 
- ? Ww > 
a series of controllers designed to low maintenance cost. 
solve your traffic control problems 


A — from the ordinary “quiet” inter- Write for additional information. 
Neti d section to the most complex heavy- 
ationwi a trafhc problem. Send for your 
Distribution copy. 
' Through Electrical 
| Wholesalers 


By CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 
—_— Syracuse 1, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Offices: Birmingham Boston Buffalo Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland 
Kansas City Los Angeles Milwaukee Minneapolis New York -- Philadelphia 
Seattle St. Louis Washington Resident Representativ 
J A 


CROUSE-HINDS COM 


CONDULETS - TRAFFIC SIGNALS ° 
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OPEN DISCUSSION 





The international sizn system, predicated on 
a symbol and shape basis, was standardized 
by the League of Nations when the United 
States was still sufficiently isolated to refrain 
from joining any international parley. The 
success of the international system is reflected 
by its almost universal adoption on _ the 
European continent. 

Certain features of the international system 
appealed to many American troops in the 
European theater. Certain especially 
those covering railroad crossings and parking 
regulations, are readily understood without 
recourse to the printed word. Along the Mexi- 
can border in Texas stop signs must be dupli- 
cated in order to permit the word “stop” 
to appear as “‘alto’’ in the Spanish ianguave. 

Much of the international system does not 
lend itseif to facilitate the complex traffic 
patterns in the United States. Parking here 
is not simply divided into unrestricted and 
prchibited areas, but rather more into re- 
stricted periods of the day. Whether the park- 
ing sign or the demand for parking complicaics 
our problem is a moot question. Likewise, 
whether or not our sign system has more merit 
than the one adopted by the League of Nations 
can not be determined until both systems are 
appraised. 


Sizns, 


It is a reasonable assumption to believe that 
once the United Naticns becomes the world’s 
most potent political power, highway signs will 
be one of a great number of subjects requiring 
both clarification and standardization. The 
increase in the use of motor vehicles’ in 
countries other than our own is just a matter 
of a few years. This increase tovether with 
a greater widespread construction of interna- 
tional roads will also promote the need for 
uniformity of highway signs. 

The progress of our own 48 states in 
soring a uniform sign manual is but a 


Spon- 
small 


step in fulfilling the needs of the world. 
In order that ITE members may have the 
benefit of the opinions of those who have 


seen both the U. S. 
a series of discussions will be 
September issue. No discussions 
solicited. Contributions should be 
500 words and sent to the Editor, 
Enyineering. 


and international systems, 
initiated in the 

will be 
limited to 
Traffic 


President's Conference 
to Meet Again 

A meeting of the Action Group of 
the President’s Highway Safety Con- 
ference is scheduled for June 18, 19, 
and 20, in Washington, D. C. 


SIGNALMEN TO MEET 


About 600 municipal signal engi- 
neers and suppliers will meet at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., September 29-30, Oc- 
tober 1-2, 1947 for the 52nd Annual 
Meeting of the International Munici- 
pal Signal Association, Inc. 





TRAFFIC TRENDS 
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46 


41 42°43 
TRAVEL ON RURAL ROADS 


FOR FIRST THREE MONTHS 
OF 1941, 1943, 1946 AND 1947 


{Based on Public Roads Administration Data} 


SEBURN 
(Continued from page 404) 

to the ITE, include, American Society 
of Civil Engineers, American Public 
Works Assoc., Highway Research 
Board, National Safety Council, Mis- 
souri Society of Professional Engineers, 
KC Engineers Club, and the Illuminat- 
ing Engineering Society. 


BOLLONG 
(Continued from page 404) 

Conference, 1941; vice chairman, 
Western Region, National Institute 
for Trafhe Training; and president of 
the Seattle Chapter of the American 
Association of Engineers, 1922-1926. 

In addition to ITE, Mr. Bollong 
belongs to the following professional 
and social clubs: Highway Research 
Board, American Association of Engi- 
neers, International Municipal Signal 
Assoc., American Road Builders Assoc., 
American Public Works Assoc., Seattle 
Municipal League, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Engineer’s Club, Artic Club, 
and Nile Temple of the Shrine. He is 


a licensed professional engineer. 
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\ CHECK 
EXAMINE! 
COMPARE 


The true worth of your traffic con- 
trol system must be computed on 
the basis of its constant, every-day 
performance with a minimum of 
breakdown and repairs, plus the 
cost of maintenance or upkeep. 











But how well your system will 
work is determined long before 
you even see it—way back where 
it is made, and depends on the 
engineering and manufacturing 
skill in making and assembling 
the thousand and one minute 
parts which constitute the system. 


Any one can say, “My system is 
best.” We simply, and honestly 
say, “Check, Examine and Com- 
pare.” And we know that the more 
complete and exhaustive your 
testing will be, the more certain 
you are to select MARBELITE 
Traffic Signals and Controls if 
you want to combine beauty, long 
life and economical performance. 


Write for particulars today. 
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me MARBELITE co. ... 


27 WARREN ST., NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


Established 1923 
CHARLES C., 
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LENZ, Pres. 
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OFF-STREET PARKING NEWS ROUNDUP 


Wheeling, W. Va. 

Jay Henry, City Engineer, reports 
that a Municipal Wharf Parking Au- 
thority, appointed in 1944 and con- 
sisting of 3 citizens, has developed a 
3-story concrete storage plaza. 


Madison, Wisc. 

T. F. Harrington, City Engineer, 
reports that a Parking Commission 
has been recently appointed and is in 
the process of purchasing parking lots. 


Miami Beach, Fla. 

J. L. Hoover, Traffic Director, states 
that the Municipal Parking. Commit- 
tee has seen to it that four parking 
lots were constructed, which are be- 
ing operated under the Committee’s 
jurisdiction. Future financing will be 
from parking meter receipts. 


Burlington, lowa 

According to Frederick Bell, Traf- 
fic Engineer, sites have been acquired, 
and lots constructed. Parking studies 
have been made and improvements are 
being made on the river front to pro- 
vide parking space. 


Beloit, Wisc. 

According to City Engineer Wm. 
A. Collins, plans are in progress to add 
a deck over the principal parking area. 
Financing will hinge on revenue bonds 
and receipts from parking meters. 


Jackson, Miss. 

The city now has on hand $400,000, 
made available by a bond issue, which 
will be used to finance off-street park- 
ing facilities acquisition and construc- 
tion. Surveys are now being made and 
condemnation proceedings have been 
instituted for one site, according to 
J. J. Halbert, Director of Public 
Works. 


Alhambra, Calif. 

The City Engineer reports that sites 
have been acquired and parking lots 
are being operated by the City Com- 
mission. The Alhambra Chamber of 





Commerce has appointed a committee 
and is now circulating petitions under 
the provisions of the State Vehicle 
Parking District Act of 1943 for for- 
mation of a vehicle parking district in 
Alhambra. 


Greenwich, Conn. 

J. W. Cone, Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Works, reports that the city has 
provided four small parking lots which 
are being operated, under authority of 
a Special Act of the State Legislature. 
A town meeting will be called to adopt 
an ordinance as provided for in the 
Act, to determine what portion of the 
total cost of the improvement shall 
be assessed against the properties bene- 
fited. 


Port Huron, Mich. 


City Engineer A. T. Carlisle states 
that the City Commission has acquired 
sites and constructed parking lots. The 
city also leases property and operates 
a parking lot thereon. 


Washington, D. C. 


A Motor Vehicle Parking Agency 
has been created by an Act of the 77th 
Congress. This Act authorizes the 
Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia to acquire, operate and regu- 
late public off-street parking facili- 
ties, and creates the Parking Agency, 
composed of seven members, to as- 
sume the active direction of the park- 
ing program. The power to purchase 
and sell property is not assigned to the 
Agency, but rests with the Commis- 
sioners. 


Brookline, Mass. 


According to Asst. Engineer A. E. 
Spooner, consideration is being given 
to installing parking meters, and pro- 
posals have been made that the town 
acquire certain lots in the vicinity of 








419 


the business area to be thrown open to 
public use, but no action has been 
taken. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
City Engineer Edgar Davis reports 
that 450 parking meters have just 
been installed in the Central and Har- 
vard Square sections. Two parking lots 
on city owned land are being operated 
at present by the city. 
Royal Oak, Mich. 

E. J. Giffels, City Engineer, states 
that a parking committee, appointed 
by the President of the Chamber of 
Commerce, is working with the City 
Manager and Commission in planning 
an off-street parking program. At 
present there are several free parking 
lots in the business district, main- 
tained by the city. Taxes on these va- 
cant areas are paid by the Chamber of 
Commerce, thus obtaining their use 
for parking on more or less a day to 
day basis. Realizing that use of these 
lots may be lost, the Parking Com- 
mittee is attempting to secure other 
parcels by purchase or long term lease. 
It is planned to set up a Parking Au- 
thority with powers to purchase land, 
maintain parking lots, etc. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 

City Trafic Engineer James T. 
White advises that a Parking Author- 
ity will probably be set up within a 
few months. It is proposed that the 
Authority be composed of city of- 
ficials and laymen. The financial plan 
will probably involve issuance of reve- 
nue bonds to be retired from parking 
meter income. 

Dearborn, Mich. 

Off-street parking space for build- 
ings used by the public is required by 
a new Dearborn, Mich., ordinance ac- 
cording to the International City Man- 
agers’ Association. 

The ordinance applies particularly 
to new theatres, auditoriums, and sta- 
diums. Vehicle storage space is re- 
quired on the basis of 200 square feet 
for each four seats. Parking space re- 
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quirements are alsa established for re- 
tail stores and office buildings, banks, 
restaurants, hotels, bowling alleys, and 
other places of public assembly except 
churches. 


Great Neck Plaza, N. Y. 

Parking meters were installed in De- 
cember of last year. The village is 
now considering two plans for mu- 
nicipal parking lots, one proposed as a 
result of a parking survey conducted 
by Henry Evans and J. A. Carrothers 
of the National Conservation Bureau, 
and the other submitted by the Great 
Neck Chamber of Commerce. 


Baltimore, Md. 

A community council on_ street 
trafhc, composed of representatives of 
24 civic and trade groups, has en- 
dorsed legislation which would permit 
the city to build and operate parking 
lots and garages, or to lease them to 
private operators. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

In Pittsburgh the Regional Planning 
Association has recommended that the 
city provide off-street parking facili- 
ties which would be operated by the 
city through a municipal parking au- 
thority. Twenty new parking garages 
of three to five levels would be built, 
and the city would lease a number of 
additional garages and lots, the entire 
program to cost $36,000,009, financed 
by 30-year revenue bonds. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

In Minneapolis the Civic Center De- 
velopment Association has _ released 
plans for 10 proposed parking garages 
on the fringes of the business district, 
some above and some below ground. 


Eugene, Ore. 

In Eugene, Oregon, a recently com- 
pleted survey shows a need for addi- 
tional off-street parking space for 
1,400 to 1,800 cars, and that 10 years 
hence parking space will be needed for 
2,300 to 2,700 cars. The 10-year esti- 
mate was based on the assumption that 
population will increase 20 per cent 
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and that car ownership will increase 
from the present one car to three per- 
sons to one car for two persons. As 
the result of this survey the Chamber 
of Commerce and Realty Board adopt- 
ed resolutions urging the council to 
consider acquisitions of off-street space 
immediately for 1,600 cars, and that 
the city require new or expanded busi- 
ness buildings to provide their own 
parking space. 


Miscellaneous 

New York City has extended the 
daytime parking ban to hundreds of 
blocks, including nearly all of the fi- 
nancial district. Atlanta and Cleve- 
land also have started to ban daytime 
parking on main business streets... . 
Birmingham, Alabama, has adopted an 
ordinance prohibiting deliveries by 
large trucks in the downtown section 
between 8 o’clock and 6 o’clock daily 

. . State legislatures in California, 
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Ohio, and Oregon, are considering bills 
designed to expand public auto park- 
ing facilities in cities. Maximum rates 
and bonding of operators of privately 
oferated lots would be regulated by 
bills introduced in  Massachueetts, 


Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. 


Father of 
Road Markers Dies 

Woody Hockaday, 61, who erected 
the nation’s first highway road mark- 
ers and invented the gasoline station, 
died recently in Macon, Mo. 

Few of today’s motorists have ever 
heard of him. 

In addition to the road markers and 
the first service stations, he origimated 
the “Blue Book” which was considered 
“must” reading for every motorist 
planning a trip of any distance. It cost 
§Q cents and told at which corner a 
driver should make a turn if he hoped 
to arrive at his destination. 

—Williams port Sun 


SOUTHERN SWITCH & SIGNAL CO. INC. 


For Over 21 Years Manufacturers of 


TRAFFIC, FIRE ALARM & RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


P. 0. BOX 1303 


SHREVEPORT, LA 
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